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is  but  one  Gody  30,  31.  God  is  a  fpiritual  beingy  3 1 
— 34.  God  is  an  eternal  and  omniprefent  beingy  34, 
35.  God  is  an  immutable  beings  35.  God  is  a  free 
heingy  35 — 37.  HolinefSy  jufiicey  veracityy  mercyy 
and  all  other  moral  perfections y  ought  to  be  afcribed  to 
God  in  an  infinite  degree y  37 — 41.  God  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  by  us  not  only  as  our  creatory  but  alfo  as  our 
governor y  judge y  and  father y  41—45.  ^he  fore- 
going evidences  for  the  divine  attributes  afford  a  pro- 
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of  the  fa5fs  contained  in  them^  '-ji—^'-j.  The  genu- 
inenefs of  the  fcriptures  proves  their  divine  autho- 
rity ^  77,  78.  The  truth  of  the  principal  faEis  con- 
tained in  the  fcriptures  proves  their  divine  authority ^ 
79,  80.  Three  different  fuppofitionsy  which  may  be 
made  concerning  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures, 
80 — 84.  The  manner  in  which  the  fcriptures  have 
been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  proves  both  their 
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of  writing  ufed  in  the  fcriptures,  prove .  their  genu- 
inenefs, 97,  98.  The  great  number  of  particular 
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in  the  fcriptures,  prove  both  their  genuinenefs  and 
truth,  99 — 104.  The  agreement  of  the  fcriptures 
with  hifiory,  natural  and  civil,  is  a  proof  of  their 
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themf elves  and  each  other,  is  an  argument  both  of  their 
genuinenefs  and  truth,  122 — 126.  The  unity  of 
defigHy  which  appears  in  the  difpenfations  recorded  in 
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truthy  and  divine  authority,  of  the  fcriptures,  do  not 
grow  lefs  from  age  to  age,  but  rather  increaje,   149, 

150.  T^he  prophecies  delivered  in  the  Jcriptures  prove 
their  divine  authority,  150 — 157.  'The  obfcurity  of 
the  prophecies  does  not  invalidate  this  proof,  157 — 
160.  The  double  ufes  and  applications  of  the  types 
and  prophecies  are  no  objection  to  the  evidences  deducible 
from  them,  but  rather  a  confirmation  of  theje  evidences y  ' 

J  6o'j  161.  The  application  of  the  types  and  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Teflament,  by  the  zvriters  of  the  NeWy 
does  not  weaken  the  authority  of  thefe  writers,  but 
rather  confirm  it,  162 — 166.  The  moral  chara^ers 
of  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and  apofiles,  prove  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Jcriptures,  167 — 172. 
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and  of  our  neighbour,  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  the 
Jcriptures,  is  an  evi'^ence  of  their  divine  authorityy 
178 — 180.  The  do^rine  of  the  necejjary  Jubferviency 
of  pain  to  pleajure,  unfolded  in  the  fcriptures,  is  an 
evidence  of  their  divine  authority,  180,  181.  The 
mutual  injlrumentality  of  beings  to  each  other's  hap- 
pinejs  and  mijery,    unfolded  in  the  Jcriptures,   is  an 
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PART        II. 

Containing    Observations    on    the    Duty    and 
Expectations   of  Mankind. 


INTRODUCTION. 

W  HATEVER  be  our  doubts,  fears,  or  anxi- 
eties, whether  felfifh  or  fecial,  whether  for  time 
or  eternity,  our  only  hope  and  refuge  mud  be 
in  the  infinite  power  knowledge,  and  goodnefs 
of  God.  And  if  thcfe  be  really  our  hope  and 
refuge,  if  we  have  a  true  praftical  fenfe  and  con- 
viftion  of  God's  infinite  ability  and  readinefs  to 
protedb  and  blefs  us,  an  entire,  peaceful,  happy 
refignation  will  be  the  refult,  notwithftanding  the 
clouds  and  perplexities  wherewith  we  may  fome- 
times  be  encompafied.  He  who  has  brought  us 
into  this  ilate,  will  condud  us  through  it :  he  knows 
all  our  wants  and  diftreffes :  his  infinite  nature  will 
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bear  down  all  oppofition  from  our  impotence,  igno- 
rance, vice,  or  mifery :  he  is  our  creator,  judge, 
and  king,  our  friend,  and  father,  and  God. 

And  though  the  tranfcendent  greatnefs  and  glo- 
rioufnefs  of  this  profpecft  may,  at  firft  view,  make 
our  faith  ftagger,  and  incline  us  to  difbelieve  through 
joy;  yet,  upon  farther  confideration,  it  feems  rather 
to  confirm  and  eitablifl'J  itfelf  on  that  account;  for 
the  more  it  exceeds  our  gratitude  and  comprehen- 
fion,  the  more  does  it  coincide  with  the  idea  of  that 
abfolutely  perfe6l  being,  whom  the  leveral  orders  of 
imperfe(5i  beings  perpetually  fuggeft  to  us,  as  our 
only  refting  place,  die  caufe  of  caufes,  and  the  fu- 
premc  reality. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  evils  which  we  fee  and  feel  are  ftrong 
arguments  of  the  poflibihty  of  ftill  greater  evils,  of 
any  finite  evils  whatever,  and  of  their  confiftency 
with  the  divine  attributes.  All  finites  are  equally 
nothing  in  refpedt  of  infinite ;  and  if  the  infinite  pow- 
er, knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God  can  permit  the 
leafl  evil,  they  may  permit  any  finite  degree  of  it^ 
how  great  foever,  for  any  thing  tlvit  we  know  to 
the  contrary.  And  this  moft  alarming  confideration 
cannot  but  compel  every  thinking  perfon  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours,  firft  for  his  own  prefervation  and 
deliverance;  and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  benevo- 
lence, for  the  prefervation  and  deliverance  of  others. 

Nor  can  fuch  a  perfon  long  hefitate  what  method 
to  take  in  the  general.  The  duties  of  piety,  bene- 
volence, and  felf- government,  confidercd  in  the  ge- 
neral, have  had  fuch  a  ftamp  fet  upon  them  by  all 
ages  and  nations,  by  all  orders  and  conditions  of 
men,  approve  themfelves  fo  much  to  our  frame  and 
conftitution,  and  are  fo  evidently  conducive  to  both 
public  and  private  happinefs  here,  that  one  cannot 
doubt  of  their  procuring  for  us  not  only  fecurity,  but 
eur  Jummum  bonmriy   our  greateft  poflible  happinefs, 

during 
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during  the  whole  coujrfe  of  our  exiftence,  whatever 
that  be. 

Thefe  are  the  genuine  diftates  of  what  is  called 
natural  religion.  But "  we,  who  live  in  chriftian 
countries,  may  have  recourfe  to  far  clearer  light, 
and  to  a  more  definite  rule :  the  chriftian  revela- 
tion is  attefted  by  fuch  evidences  hiftorical,  prophe- 
tical, and  moral,  as  will  give  abundant  comfort  and 
fatisfaftion  to  all  who  feek  them  earneftly.  A  future 
life,  with  indefinite,  or  even  infinite,  rewards  and 
punifliments,  is  fet  before  us  in  exprefs  terms,  the 
conditions  declared,  examples  related  both  to  en- 
courage our  hopes,  and  alarm  our  fears,  and  aflii- 
rances  of  afllftance  and  mercy  delivered  in  tiie  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  pathetic  terms. 

Yet  Itill  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  in  his  works;  and  thefe  difficulties  are 
fometimes  fo  magnified,  as  to  lead  to  fcepticifm,  in- 
fidelity, or  atheifm.  Now,  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  frame  and  conftitution  appears  to  me  to 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  leiTen  thefe  difficulties 
attending  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  to 
improve  their  evidences,  as  well  as  to  concur  with 
them  in  their  determination  of  man's  duty  and  ex- 
pectations. With  this  view,  I  drew  up  the  foregoing 
obfervations  on  the  frame  and  connection  of  the 
body  and  mind ;  and,  in  profecution  of  the  fame 
defign,  I  now  propofe, 

Firft,  To  proceed  upon  this  foundation,  and  upon 
the  other  phsenomena  of  nature  to  deduce  the  evi- 
dences for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
general  truths  of  natural  religion. 

Secondly,  Laying  down  all  thefe  as  a  new  founda- 
tion, to  deduce  the  evidences  for  revealed  religion. 

Thirdly,  To   inquire   into   the  rule  of  life,  and 

the  particular  applications  of  it,  which  refult  from 

the   frame  of  our   natures,    the   dictates  of  natural 

religion,  and  the  precepts    of  the  fcriptures  taken 
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together,  compared  with,  and  cafting  light  upon 
each  other.     And, 

Fourthly,  To  inquire  into  the  genuine  do6trines 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  thus  illuftrated, 
concerning  the  expedtations  of  mankind,  here  and 
hereafter,  in  confequence  of  their  obfervance  or  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  of  life. 

I  do  not  prefume  to  give  a  complete  treatife  on 
any  of  thefe  fubjeds ;  but  only  to  borrow  from  the 
many  excellent  writings,  which  have  been  offered  to 
the  world  on  them,  fome  of  the  principal  evidences 
and  deductions,  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  mindj  whereby  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  though  the  dodrines  of  alTociation  and 
mechanifm  do  make  fome  alterations  in  the  method 
of  reafoning  on  religion,  yet  they  are  far  from  lef- 
fening  either  the  evidences  for  it,  the  comfort  and 
joy  of  religious  perfons,  or  the  fears  of  irreligious 
ones. 


OBSERVA-        f\ 


OBSERVATIONS 


MAN, 

HIS  FRAME,  HIS  DUTY,  AND  HIS  EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAP.         I. 


Of  the  Being  and  Attributes   of  God,   and  of 
Natural  Religioic. 


PROP.        I. 

Something  mufi  have  exijledfrom  all  Eternity ;  or,  there 
never  was  a  THrne  when  Nothing  exified. 

For,  when  we  place  ourfelves  in  fuch  an  imagi- 
nary point  of  time,  and  then  try  to  conceive  how 
a  world,  finite  or  infinite,  fhould  begin  to  exift,  abfo- 
lutely  without  caufe,  we  find  an  inftantaneous  and 
irrefiftible  check  put  to  the  conception,  and  we  are 
compelled  at  once  to  rejeft  the  fuppofition :  fo  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  reje6l  it,  is  a  proper  authority 
for  doing  fo.  It  is  fuperfluous,  in  this  cafe,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  check  and  rejeftion,  and  dif- 
fent  grounded  thereon  ;  fince,  after  all  our  inquiries,  we 
muft  ftill  find  an  infuperable  reluctance  to  aflent. 
The  fuppofition  will  not  remain  in  the  mind,    but  is 
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thrown  out  immediately ;  and  I  do  not  fpeak  of  this, 
as  what  ought  to  follow  from  a  proper  theory  of 
evidence  and  aflent,  but  as  a  faft,  which  every  man 
feels,  whatever  his  notions  of  logic  be,  or  whether 
he  has  any  or  no ;  and  I  appeal  to  every  man  for  the 
truth  of  this  fadl.  Now,  no  truth  can  have  a  greater 
reality  to  us,  nor  any  falfehood  a  greater  evidence 
againft  it,  than  this  inftantaneous,  necelTary  afTent  or 
dilTent.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  nothing  cxifted  -,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  fomething  muft  have  exifted  from  all  eternity. 


PROP.        II. 

'There  cannot  have  been  a  vmre  Suaeffion  of  finite 
dependent  Beings  from  all  Eternity ;  but  there  muft 
exifiy  at  leafl,  one  infinite  and  independent  Being. 

If  an  infinite  fucceflion  of  finite  dependent  beings 
be  poffible,  let  My  iV,  0,  &c.  reprefent  the  feveral 
links  of  this  chain  or  feries ;  A^  is  therefore  the  mere 
effect  of  M,  O  of  iV",  &c.  as  we  defcendj  and 
as  we  afcend,  M  is  the  efi^edl  of  L,  L  of  K,  &c. 
Each  particular  being,  therefore,  is  a  mere  effecfl; 
and  therefore  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  fucceflion 
finite  a  parte  ante,  would  be  rejedled  immediately 
according  to  the  laft  propofition,  fince  Jy  the  firll 
term,  would  be  an  effect  abfolutely  without  a  caufe. 
And  the  fame  thing  holds,  whatever  number  of 
terms  be  added  a  parte  ante.  If,  therefore,  an  infi- 
nite number  be  added  (which  I  here  fuppofe  poflible 
for  argument's  fake),  fo  that  the  feries  may  become 
infinite  a  parte  ante,  the  fame  conclufion  muft  be  va- 
lid according  to  the  analogy  of  all  mathematical  rea- 
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fonlngs  concerning  infinites :  fince  we  do  not  ap- 
proach to  the  poffibility  of  this  leries  in  any  ftep  of 
our  progrefs,  but  always  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
utter  inabiHty  to  admit  it,  we  can  never  arrive  thither 
ultimately.  Wherever  the  ultimate  ratio  of  quanti- 
ties, fuppofed  then  to  be  infinitely  great  or  fmall,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  lame  quantities  fuppofed  to 
be  finite,  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  this  ultimate 
ratio  in  every  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  quanti- 
ties :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  an  infinite  fuccefiion 
of  mere  finite  dependent  beings  is  impoffible  to  us ; 
which  relative  impoflibilit)'',  as  I  obferved  before,  is 
our  ne  plus  ultra.  Though  we  fhould  fancy  relative 
impoffibles  to  be  pofiible  in  themjehes,  as  it  is  fbme- 
times  phrafed,  the  utter  rejeflion,  which  forces  itfelf 
sgain  and  again  upon  the  mind,  when  we  endeavour 
to  conceive  them  fo,  fuppreffes  all  nafcent  tenden- 
cies to  aflent. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  confidered  thus :  if  there- 
be  nothing  more  in  the  univerfe  than  a  mere  fuccef- 
fion  of  finite  dependent  beings,  then  there  is  fome 
degree  of  finitenefs  fuperior  to  all  the  reft ;  but  this 
is  impoffible,  fince  no  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  this 
degree  rather  than  any  other :  befides,  this  fupreme 
finite  being  will  want  a  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  fince 
it  is  finite  j  which  yet  it  cannot  have,  fince  all  the  reft 
are  inferior  to  it. 

Or  thus  :  if  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  finite  beings 
be  poffible,  let  us  fuppofe  it  in  men:  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  however,  to  fuppofe  one  or  more  beings  fu- 
perior to  man,  on  account  of  the  exquifitenefs  of  his 
frame  of  body  and  mind,  which  is  far  above  his  own 
power  to  execute,  and  capacity  to  comprehend : 
and  if  this  being  or  beings  be  not  infinite,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  a  fecond  infinite  fucceffion  of 
finite  beings.  But  then  it  will  be  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that  thefe  beings,  though  able  to  comprehend 
man  through  their  fuperior  faculties^  cannot  compre- 
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hend  themfelves,  and  fo  on  till  we  come  to  an  infinite 
being,  who  alone  can  comprehend  himfelf. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  and  methods  of 
reafoningj  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  here  delivered, 
which  lead  to  the  fame  conciufion  ;  and  they  all  feem 
to  turn  upon  this,  that  as  all  finite  beings  require  a 
fuperior  caufe  for  their  exiftence  and  faculties,  fo 
they  point  to  an  infinite  one,  as  the  only  real  caule, 
himfelf  being  uncaufed.  He  is,  therefore,  properly 
denominated  independent,  felf-exiftent,  and  neceffa- 
rily  exiftent;  terms  which  import  nothing  more, 
when  applied  to  the  Deity,  than  the  denial  of  a  fo- 
reign caufe  of  his  exiftence  and  attributes ;  notwith- 
flanding  that  thefe  words,  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ent derivations,  and  relations  to  other  words,  may 
feem  to  have  a  different  import,  when  applied  to  the 
Deity. 

If  it  be  obje6led,  that  a  caufe  is  required  for  an 
infinite  being,  as  well  as  for  a  finite  one;  I  anfwer, 
that  though  the  want  of  a  caufe  for  finite  beings, 
with  other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe,  leads  us 
necelTarily  to  the  confideration  and  admilTion  of  an 
infinite  one ;  yet,  when  we  are  arrived  there,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  think  or  fpeak  properly  of  him: 
however,  one  would  rather  judge,  that,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  all  finitenefs  requires  a  caufe,  infinity  is 
incompatible  with  it. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  pofiible  for  a  man,  through  logi- 
cal and  metaphyfical  perplexides,  or  an  unhappy- 
turn  of  mind,  not  to  fee  the  force  of  thefe  and  fuch 
like  reafonings,  he  muft,  however,  be  at  leaft  in 
^quilibrio  between  the  two  oppofite  fuppofitions  of 
the  propofition,  viz.  that  of  an  infinite  fucceiTion 
of  finite  dependent  beings,  and  that  of  an  infinite 
independent  being.  .  In  this  cafe,  the  teftimony  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  from  whatever  caufe  it  arifes, 
and  of  the  fcriptures,  in  favour  of  the  laft  fuppofi- 
tion,  ought  to  have  fome  weight,  fince  fome  credi- 
bility 
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bility  tnuft  be  due  to  thefe,  in  whatever  light  they 
be  confidered.  If,  therefore,  they  have  no  weight, 
this  may  ferve  to  fhev/  a  man,  that  he  is  not  fo  per- 
fectly in  iequilibrioj  as  he  may  fancy. 

This  propofition  will  alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing. My  chief  defign  under  it  has  been  to  pro- 
duce the  abftraft  metaphyfical  arguments  for  the 
cxiftence  of  an  infinite  independent  being.  Some  of 
thefe  are  more  fatisfaflory  to  one  perfon,  fome  to 
another ;  but  in  all  there  is  fomething  of  perplexity 
and  doubt  concerning  the  exa6l  propriety  of  expref- 
fions,  and  method  of  reafoning,  and  perhaps  ever 
will  be ;  fince  the  fubjeft  is  infinite,  and  we  finite. 
I  have  given  what  appears  moft  fati^faftory  to  my- 
felf;  but  without  the  leaft  intention  to  cenfure  the 
labours  of  others  upon  this  important  fubje6l.  If 
we  underftood  one  another  perfeftly,  not  only  our 
conclufions,  but  our  methods  of  arriving  at  them, 
would  probably  appear  to  coincide.  In  the  mean 
time,  mutual  candour  will  be  of  great  ufe  for  the 
preventing  the  ill  efFe<5ls  of  this  branch  of  the  con- 
fufion  of  tongues. 

PROP.        III. 

'The  infinite  independent  Being   is  endued  with  infinite 
Power  and  Knowledge. 

This  Propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing ;  it 
being  evident,  that  moft  or  all  the  ways  there  deli- 
vered, or  referred  to,  for  proving  an  infinite  being, 
do,  at  the  fame  time,  prove  the  infinity  of  his  power 
and  knowledge.  To  fuppofe  a  being  without  any 
power,  or  any  knowledge,  is,  in  effeft,  to  take  av/ay 
his  exiftence,  after  it  has  been  allowe^.  And  to  fup- 
pofe an  infinite  being  with  only  finite  power,  or  finite 
knowledge,  is  fo  difibnant  to  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  received  method  of  reafoning,  that 
it  muft  be  rejedled  by  the  mind. 

But 
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But  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  know- 
ledge may  alio  be  proved  in  many  independent  ways, 
and  thefe  proofs  may  be  extended,  in  a  contrary 
order,  to  infer  the  foregoing  propofition 

Thus,  Firft ;  When  a  man  confiders  the  feveral 
orders  of  fentient  and  intelligent  beings  below  him, 
even  in  the  moft  tranfient  way,  and  afks  himfelf 
whether  or  no  man  kind  be  the  higheft  order  which 
cxifts  within  the  whole  comfafs  of  nature^  as  we  term 
it,  he  cannot  but  refolve  this  queftion  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  he  cannot  but  be  perluaded,  that  there  are  beings 
of  a  power  and  knowledge  fuperior  to  his  own,  as  well 
as  inferior.  The  idea,  the  internal  feeling,  of  the 
adlual  exiftence  of  fuch  beings  forces  itfelf  upon  the 
mind,  adheres  infeparably  to,  and  coalefces  with,  the 
refleflion  upon  the  inferior  orders  of  beings,  which 
he  fees.  Farther,  as  we  can  perceive  no  limits  fet  to 
the  defcending  fcale,  fo  it  is  natural,  even  at  firft 
view,  to  imagine,  that  neither  has  the  afcending  fcale 
any  limits  j  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  actually 
exifts  one,  or  more  beings,  endued  with  infinite 
power  and  knowledge. 

Secondly,  When  we  contemplate  the  innumerable 
inftances  and  evidences  of  boundlefs  power,  and 
exquifite  fkill,  which  appear  every  where  in  the 
organs  and  faculties  of  animals,  in  the  make  and 
properties  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
in  the  earth,  water,  and  air  of  this  globe,  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  light,  gravity,  eleftricity,  mag^ 
netifm,  the  attraction  of  cohefion,  &:c.  &c.  with  the 
manifeft  adaptations  and  fubferviencies  of  all  thefe 
things  to  each  other,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fhew  both 
the  moft  perfeft  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  their 
properties,  and  the  moft  abfolute  command  over 
them  J  when  we  confider  alfo  that  vaft  extent  of 
thefe  effects  of  power  and  knowledge,  which  tele- 
fcopes,  microfcopes,  and  the  daily  obfervations  and 
experiments  of  mankind,  open  to  our  view ;  the  real 
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exigence,  firft,  of  power  and  knowledge  far  beyond 
human  conception,  and  then,  of  thofe  that  are 
a6lually  infinite,  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind,  by  the 
clofe  connexion  and  indilToluble  union  between  the 
feveral  ideas  here  mentioned. 

For,  Thirdly,  Though  no  finite  being  can  com- 
prehend more  than  the  finite  effects  of  power  and 
knowledge ;  nay,  though  to  fuppofe  infinite  efFefts, 
/'.  e.  an  infinite  univerfe,  is  thought  by  fome  to  in- 
volve a  contradidlion,  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  fup- 
pofing  an  aftually  infinite  number;  yet  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  other  branch  of  the  dilemma  repels  us 
with  the  greateft  force.  To  fuppofe  a  finite  univerfe, 
is  to  fuppofe  a  flop  where  the  mind  cannot  reft ;  we 
fliall  always  afk  for  a  caufe  of  this  finitenefs,  and,  not 
finding  any,  rejeft  the  fuppofition.  Now,  if  the 
univerfe  be  fuppoled  infinite,  this  proves  at  once  the 
abfolute  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge, 
provided  we  allow  them  to  follow  in  a  finite  degree, 
from  the  finite  evidences  of  power  and  knowledge,  in 
that  part  of  the  univerfe  which  is  prefented  to  our 
view. 

As  to  the  foregoing  objeflion  to  the  infinity  of 
the  univerfe,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  arifes  merely 
from  the  finitenefs  of  our  comprehenfions.  We  can 
have  no  conception  of  any  thing  infinite,  nor  of  the 
poffibility  that  any  other  being,  conceived  by  us, 
can  conceive  this,  &c.  &:c.  But  all  this  vaniflies, 
when  we  come  to  confider,  that  there  aftually  is,  that 
there  necelfarily  muft  be,  an  infinite  being.  This 
being  may  conceive  his  own  infinite  works,  and  he 
alone  can  do  it.  His  own  infinite  nature,  which  we 
cannot  but  admit,  is  as  much  above  conception  as 
the  infinity  of  hi^  works.  And  all  apparent  contra- 
di61:ions>  in  thefe  things,  feem  to  flow  merely  from 
our  ufing  the  words  denoting  infinity,  of  which  we 
can  neither  have  any  idea,  nor  any  definition,  but  by 
equivalent  terms,  like  thofe  words  of  which  we  have 
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ideas  or  definitions.  In  the  fanne  manner  as  when 
the  conditions  of  an  algebraic  problem  are  impoffible, 
the  unknown  quantity  comes  out  indeed  by  the  re- 
iblution  of  the  equation  under  an  algebraic  form,  as 
in  other  cafes  j  but  then  this  form,  when  examined, 
js  found  to  include  an  impoffibility. 

As  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge 
may  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  univerfe,  fo  the 
lad  may  be  deduced  from  the  firft,  fuppofed  to  be 
proved  by  other  arguments.  And  it  may  be  obferved 
in  general,  upon  all  inquiries  into  this  fubjedt,  that 
the  mind  cannot  bear  to  fuppofe  either  God  or  his 
works  finite,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  think  or 
fpeak  of  them  properly,  when  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  infinite. 

Fourthly,  As  it  appears  from  the  train  of  reafon- 
ing  ufed  in  this  and  the  foregoing  propofition,  that 
an  infinite  being  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  vifible  world,  as  its  creator  -,  fo  the  con- 
fideration  of  this  leads  us  to  the  infinity  of  his  power 
and  knowledge.     The  things  created  muft  be  merely 
pafiive,  and  fubjeft  entirely  to  the  will  of  him  who 
created  them.     In  like  manner,  all  the  powers  and 
properties  of  created  things,    with  all   the  refults  of 
thefe,  in  their  mutual  applications,  through  all  eter- 
nity, mull  be  known  to  him.     And  this  follows  in 
whatever  manner  we  confider  creation,  of  which  we 
can  certainly  form  no  jufl  idea.    It  is  evident,  as  juft 
now  mentioned,  that  an  author  of  this  world  is  ab- 
folutely required ;    alfo,    that  this  author  muft  have 
been  from  all  eternity.     It  is  therefore  moft  natural 
for  us  to  conclude,  that  there  have  been  infinite  effedls 
of  his  almighty  power  from  all  eternity.     But  then 
this  does  not  exclude  creations  in  time,  I  mean  of 
things  made  from  nothing.    For  it  feems  to  me,  that 
our  narrow  faculties  cannot  afford  us  the  leaft  foun- 
dation   for   fuppofing   the   creation  of  things  from 
nothing  impoflible  to  God. 

Laftlv, 
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Laftly,  there  is  a  great  accefTion  of  evidence  for 
the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge,  and 
for  the  creation  of  all  things  by  God,  and  their  entire 
fubjection  to  him,  from  the  declarations  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  to  this  purpofe.  This  acceffion  of  evidence  can 
fcarce  be  neceffary  in  this  age  j  but,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  revelation  feems  to  have  been  the  chief 
or  only  foundation  of  faith  in  any  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes. And  even  now,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of 
the  greateft  comfort  and  fatisfadion  to  all  good  men, 
to  have  an  independent  evidence  for  thefe  important 
truths ;  and  that  more  efpecially,  if  their  minds  have 
been  at  all  perplexed  with  the  metaphyfical  difputes 
and  fubtleties,  which  are  often  ftarted  on  thefe  fub- 
jects. 

PROP.        IV. 

God  is   infinitely   hene^joknt. 

As  all  the  natural  attributes  of  God  may  be  conn- 
prehended  under  power  and  knowledge,  lb  benevo- 
lence feems  to  comprehend  all  the  moral  ones.  This 
proportion  therefore,  and  the  foregoing,  contain  the 
fundamentals  of  all  that  reafon  can  difcover  to  us 
concerning  the  divine  nature  and  attributes. 

Now,  in  inquiring  into  the  evidences  for  the  divine 
benevolence,  I  obferve,  firft,  that  as  we  judge  of  the 
divine  power  and  knowledge  by  their  effects  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  vifible  world,  fo  we  muft  judge 
of  the  divine  benevolence  in  the  fame  way.  Our 
arguments  for  it  muft  be  taken  from  the  happinefs, 
and  tendencies  thereto,  that  are  oblervable  in  the 
fentient  beings,  which  come  under  our  notice. 

Secondly,  That  the  mifery,  to  which  we  fee  fen- 
tient beings  expofed,  does  not  deilroy  the  evidences 
for  the  divine  benevolence,  taken  from  happinefs, 
unless  we  fuppofe  the  mifery  equal  or  fuperior  to 
the  happinefs.     A  being  who  receives  three  degrees 
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happinefs,  and  but  one  of  mifery,  is  indebted  for  two 
degrees  of  happinefs  to  his  Creator.  Hence  our  in- 
quiry into  the  divine  benevolence  is  reduced  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  balance  of  happinefs,  or  mifery, 
conferred,  or  to  be  conferred,  upon  the  whole  fyftem 
of  fentient  beings,  and  upon  each  individual  of  this 
great  fyftem.  If  there  be  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  happinefs  which  each  individual  has  received, 
or  will  receive,  be  greater  than  his  mifery,  God  will 
be  benevolent  to  each  being,  and  infinitely  fo  to  the 
whole  infinite  fyftem  of  lentient  beings;  if  the  ba- 
lance be  infinitely  in  favoT:ir  of  each  individual,  God 
will  be  infinitely  benevolent  to  each,  and  infinito- 
infinitely  to  the  whole  fyftem. 

It  is  no  objedion  to  this  reafoning,  that  we  defire 
pure  happinefs,  and  prefer  it  to  an  equal  balance  of 
happinefs  mixed  with  mifery ;  or  that  the  {:onfidera- 
tion  of  mifery,  amidft  the  works  of  an  infinitely 
benevolent  being,  gives  us  perplexity.  For  this 
difappointment  of  our  defires,  and  this  perplexity, 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  finite  evils,  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  fum  total  of  happinefs ;  and  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  author  of  our  beings  muft  always  be 
in  proportion  to  this  remaining  fum.  We  may  add, 
that  as  this  difappointment  and  perplexity  are  Iburces 
of  mifery  at  prefcnt,  they  may,  in  their  future  confe- 
quences,  be  much  ampler  fources  of  happinefs ;  and 
that  this  feems  to  be  the  natural  refult  of  fuppofing, 
that  happinefs  prevails  over  mifery. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  qualities  of  benevolence  and 
malevolence  are  as  oppofite  to  one  another,  as  happi- 
nefs and  mifery,  their  eff'eds,  they  cannot  coexift  in 
the  fame  fimple  unchangeable  being.  If  therefore  we 
can  prove  God  to  be  benevolent,  from  the  balance 
of  happinefs,  malevolence  muft  be  entirely  excluded  ; 
and  we  muft  fuppofe  the  evils,  which  we  fee  and  feel, 
to  be  owing  to  fome  other  caufe,  however  unabfc  we 

may 
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may  be  to  afllgn  this  caule,  or  form  any  concep- 
tions of  it. 

Fourthly,  Since  God  is  infinite  in  power  and 
knowledge,  i.  e.  in  his  natural  attributes,  he  mull:  be 
infinite  in  the  moral  one  alfo,  i,  e.  he  mull  be  either 
infinitely  benevolent,  or  infinitely  malevolent.  All 
arguments,  therefore,  which  exclude  infinite  male- 
volence, prove  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God. 

Laftly,  As  there  are  fome  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities which  attend  the  proofs  of  the  divine  felf- 
exiftence,  power,  and  knowledge,  io  it  is  natural  to 
exped,  that  others  equal,  greater,  or  lefs,  ihould 
attend  the  confideration  of  the  divine  benevolence. 
But  here  again  revelation  comes  in  aid  of  reafon,  and 
affords  inexpreffible  fatisfaction  to  all  earnefl  and  well- 
difpofed  perfons,  even  in  this  age,  after  natural  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  knowledge  of  natural  religion,  have 
been  lb  far  advanced.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
divine  revelation  mud  have  been,  almoft  the  only 
influencing  evidence  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
God. 

Let  U3  now  come  to  the  evidences  for  the  divine 
benevolence,  and  its  infinity. 

Firft,  then,  It  appears  probable,  that  there  is  an 
over-balance  of  happinefs  to  the  fentient  beings  of  this 
vifible  world,  confidered  both  generally  and  parti- 
cularly. For  though  diforder,  pain,  and  death,  do 
very  much  abound  every  where  in  the  world,  yet 
beauty,  order,  pleafure,  life,  and  happinefs,  feem  to 
fuperabound.  This  is  indeed  impoflible  to  be  afcer- 
tained  by  an  exa6t  computation.  However,  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  which  is  fome  kind 
of  proof  of  the  thing  itfelf.  For  fince  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  happinefs  or  mifery  prevails,  ac- 
cording as  we  ourfelves  are  happy  or  miferable 
(which  both  experience,  and  the  foregoing  dodtrine 
of  aflbciation,  fhew),  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
opinion     of   happinefs    is    an    argument    of     the 

general 
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general  prevalence  of  the  thing  itfelf.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  recolledtion  of  places,  perfons,  &c.  which 
we  have  formerly  known,  is  in  general  pleafant  to  us. 
Now  recolleftion  is  only  the  compound  veftige  of  all 
the  pleafures  and  pains,  which  have  been  alfociated 
with  the  objeft  under  confideration.  It  feems  there- 
fore, that  the  balance  mull  have  been  in  favour  of 
pleafure.  And  yet  it  may  be,  that  fmall  or  moderate 
a6tual  pains  are  in  recoUeflion  turned  into  pleafures. 
But  then  this  will  become  an  argument,  in  another 
way,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  pleafures,  and  parti- 
cularly of  thofe  of  recolleflion,  i.e.  mental  ones.  It 
appears  alfo,  that  the  growth  and  health  of  the  body 
infer  the  general  prevalence  of  happinefs,  whilft  they 
continue.  Afterwards,  the  mental  happinefs  may 
over-balance  the  bodily  mifery. 

Secondly,  If  we  iliould  lay  down^  that  there  is  juft 
as  much  mifery  as  happinefs  in  the  world  (more  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed  by  any  one),  it  will  follow,  that  li 
the  laws  of  benevolence  were  to  take  place  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  they  do  at  prefent,  mifery  would  per- 
petually decreafe,  and  happinefs  increafe,  till,  at  lad, 
by  the  unlimited  growth  of  benevolence,  the  flate  of 
mankind,  in  this  world,  would  approach  to  a  para- 
difiacal  one.  Now,  this  fhews  that  our  miferies  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  our  want  of  benevo- 
lence, i.  e.  to  our  moral  imperfe6lions,  and  to  that 
which,  according  to  our  prefent  language,  we  do  and 
muft  call  ourf elves.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that, 
upon  a  more  accurate  examination  and  knowledge  of 
this  fubjeft,  we  fhould  find,  that  our  miferies  arole 
not  only  in  great  meafure,  but  entirely,  from  this 
fource,  from  the  imperfeftion  of  our  benevolence, 
whilft  all  that  is  good  comes  immediately  from  God, 
who  muft  therefore  be  deemed  perfedtly  benevolent. 
And  fince  the  courfe  of  the  world,  and  the  frame 
of  our  natures,  are  fo  ordered,  and  fo  adapted  to  each 
other,  as  to  enforce  benevolence  upon  us,  this  is  a 
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•farther  argument  of  the  kind  intentions  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  It  follows  hence,  that  malevo- 
lence, and  confeqnently  mifery,  mull  ever  decreafe. 

Thirdly,  All  the  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental, 
of  all  animals,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  contrived 
and  adapted  both  to  the  prelervation  and  well-being 
of  each  individual,  and  to  the  propagation-  of  the 
Ipecies.  And  there  is  an  infinite  coincidence  of  all 
the  feveral  fubordinate  ends  with  each  other,  lo  that 
no  one  is  facrificed  to  the  reft,  but  they  are  all  obtained 
in  the  utmoft  perfeftion  by  one  and  the  fame  means. 
This  is  a  ftrong  argument  for  all  the  divine  per- 
fections, power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs.  And  it 
agrees  with  it,  that  final  caufes,  i.  e.  natural  good, 
are  the  beft  clue  for  guiding  the  invention  in  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  ceconomy  of  animals. 

Fourthly,  As  order  and  happinefs  prevail  in  ge- 
neral more  than  their  contraries,  fo  when  any  dif- 
order,  bodily  or  mental,  does  happen,  one  may  ob- 
ferve,  in  general,  that  it  produces  fome  confequences, 
which  in  the  end  re6tify  the  original  diforder ;  and. 
the  inftances  where  diforders  propagate  and  increafe 
themfelves  without  vifible  limits,  are  comparatively 
rare.  Nay,  it  may  be,  that  all  the  apparent  ones  of 
this  kind  are  really  otherwife ;  and  that  they  would 
appear  otherwife,  were  our  views  fufficiently  exten- 
five. 

Fifthly,  The  whole  analogy  of  oature  leads  us 
from  the  confideration  of  the  infinite  power  and 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  being  the  creator  of  all 
things,  to  regard  him  as  our  father,  protedtor, 
governor,  and  judge.  We  cannot  therefore  but  im- 
mediately hope  and  expedt  from  him  benevolence, 
juftice,  equity,  mercy,  bounty,  truth,  and  all  pof- 
ble  moral  perfeftions.  Men  of  great  fpeculation 
and  refinement  may  defire  to  have  this  analogical 
reafoning  fupported,  and  fhewn  to  be  valid ;  and  it  is 
very  ufeful  to  do  this  as  far  as  we  are  able.     But  it: 
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carries  great  influence  previoufly  to  fuch  logical  in- 
quiries ;  and  even  after  them,  though  they  fhonld  not" 
prove  fatisfadory,  a  perfon  of  a  fobcr  and  well-dif- 
pofed  mind,  would  ftill  find  hi mfelf  affected  by  it  in 
no  inconfiderable  degree.  Such  a  perfon  would  be 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  fly  to  the  infinite  creator  of 
the  world  in  his  diftreflTes,  with  earnefl:nefs,  and 
with  fome  degree  of  faith,  and  would  confider  him 
as  his  father  and  protedior. 

Sixthly,  Whenever  we  come  to  examine  any  par- 
ticular law,  fact,  circumfl:ance,  &c.  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world,  where  we  have  a  competent  in- 
formation and  knowledge,  we  find  that  every  thing 
which  has  been,  was  right  in  refpeft  of  the  fum  total 
oi  happinefs ;  and  that  when  we  fuppofe  any  change 
to  have  been  made,  which  appears,  at  firfl:  fight, 
likely  to  produce  more  happinefs ;  yet,  after  fome 
reflexion,  the  confideration  of  fome  other  things 
neceffarily  influenced  by  fuch  a  change,  convinces 
us,  that  the  prefent  real  conftitution  of  things  is  beft 
upon  the  whole.  Books  of  natural  hiftory  and  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  indeed  daily  oblervation,  fur- 
nifli  abundant  inftances  of  this  j  fo  as  to  ihew,  that, 
other  things  remaining  the  fame,  every  fingle  thing 
is  the  moft  conducive  to  general  happinefs,  that  it 
can  be  according  to  the  beft  of  our  judgments.  And 
though  our  judgments  are  fo  fliortand  imperfeft,  that 
this  cannot  pafs  for  an  ablblutely  conclufive  evidence, 
yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  imperfeft  judg- 
ments of  ours  fliould  lie  conftantly  on  the  fame  fide. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  things  would  give  us  caufe  to  alter  it,  but 
far  otherwife,  as  appears  from  the  univerfal  confent 
of  all  that  are  inquifitive  and  learned  in  thefe  matters. 
And  if  there  were  a  few  objedtions  in  the  other  fcale 
(which  I  believe  philofophers  will  fcarce  allow),  they 
can,  at  the  utraoft,  have  no  more  than  the  fame 
imperfed  judgment  to  reft  upon. 

Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  Suppofing  that  every  fingle  thing  is, 
Other  things  remaining  the  fame,  the  moft  conducive 
to  happinefs  that  it  can  be,  then  the  real  deficiencies 
that  are  found  in  refpedl  of  happinefs,  and  which,  at 
firft  fight,  appear  to  arife  fro^ii  a  proportional  defi- 
ciency in  the  divine  benevolence,  may  be  equally 
afcribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  divine  power  or  know- 
ledge. For  this  wonderful,  precife,  minute  adapta- 
tion of  every  thing  to  each  other  is  fuch  an  argument 
for  benevolence  in  the  moft  unbounded  fenfe,  that 
one  would  rather  afcribe,  whatever  diforders  tliere  are 
in  the  univerfe,  to  fome  neceffary  imperfection  in 
things  themfelves,  furpafiing,  if  poffible,  the  divine 
power  or  knowledge  to  reflify ;  this  appearing  to  be 
the  weaker  fide  of  the  dilemma. 

By  a  fingle  thing,  in  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs, 
I  mean  one  that  is  fo  coniparatively ;  fo  that  I  call 
not  only  a  fingle  part  of  an  animal  (which  yet  is  a 
thing  decompounded,  perhaps  without  limits),  but  a 
whole  fyftem  of  animals,  when  compared  with  other 
lyftems,  a  fingle  thing.  Now,  to  afk  whether  happi- 
nefs could  not  be  promoted,  if  the  whole  univerfe 
was  changed,  is  abfurd  ;  fince  it  is  probable,  from 
what  is  already  offered,  that  the  happinefs  of  the 
univerfe  is  always  infinitely  great ;  the  infinity  of  the 
divine  power  and  knowledge  requiring  infinite 
benevolence,  /.  e.  the  infinite  happinefs  of  the  creation, 
if  benevolence  be  at  all  fuppofed  a  divine  attribute, 
as  has  been  noted  before. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  apparent  defecfU  that  are  in 
happinefs  may,  according  to  the  laft  paragraph  but 
one,  be  equally  referred  to  fome  fuppofed  defeft  in 
one  of  the  principal  attributes  of  power,  knowledge, 
or  goodnefs,  it  does  even  from  hence  appear  proba- 
ble, that  thefe  defects  are  not  owing  to  any  defeat  in 
any  of  them,  ;'.  e.  that  there  are  no  fudi  defects  in 
reality,  but  that  all  our  difficulties  and  perplexities 
in  thefe  matters  arife  from  fome  mifapprehenfion  of 
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our  own,  in  things  that  infinitely  furpafs  our  capa- 
cities} this  fuppofition,  whatever  reluflance  we  may 
have  to  it,  being  far  the  moft  eaiy  and  confident  of 
any. 

Ninthly,  I  remarked  above,  that  the  exclufion  of 
infinite  malevolence  from  the  divine  nature,  does 
itfelf  prove  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God.  Let  us 
fee  what  arguments  there  are  for  this  exclufion. 
Now,  malevolence  always  appears  to  us  under  the 
idea  of  imperfeftion  and  mifery ;  and  therefore  infi- 
nite malevolence  muft  appear  to  us  to  be  infinitely 
inconfiftent  with  the  infinite  power  and  knowledge 
proved,  in  the  foregoing  propofition,  to  belong  to  the 
divine  nature.  For  the  fame  reafons,  infinite  bene- 
volence which  always  appears  to  us  under  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  happinefs,  feems  to  be  the  immediate 
and  neceflary  confequence  of  the  natural  attributes  of 
infinite  power  and  knowledge :  fince  the  wilhing 
good  to  others,  and  the  endeavouring  to  procure  it 
for  them,  is,  in  us,  generally  attended  with  a  plea- 
furable  ftate  of  mind,  we  cannot  but  apply  this 
obfervation  to  the  divine  nature,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  do  thofe  made  upon  our  own  power  and 
knowledge.  And  to  deny  us  the  liberty  of  doing 
this  in  the  firft  cafe,  would  be  to  take  it  away  in  the 
laft,  and  confequently  to  reduce  us  to  the  abfurd  and 
impofiible  fuppofition,  that  there  is  no  power  or 
knowledge  in  the  univerfe  fuperior  to  our  own. 

Tenthly,  Malevolence  may  alfo  be  excluded  in  the 
following  manner :  If  we  fuppofe  a  fyilem  of  beings 
to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  that  they  may 
occafion  either  much  happinefs,  or  much  mifery,  to 
each  other,  it  will  follow,  that  the  fcale  will  turn 
more  and  more  perpetually  in  favour  of  the  produc- 
tion of  happinefs  ;  for  the  happinefs  which  A  receives 
from  By  will  lead  him  by  aflbciation  to  love  B, 
and  to  wifli  and  endeavour  5's  happinefs,  in  return : 
B  will  therefore  have  a  motive,    arifing  from   his 
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clefirc  of  his  own  liappinefs,  to  continue  his  good 
offices  to  A:  whereas  the  mifery  that  A  receives  from 
By  will  lead  him  to  hate  Bj  and  to  deter  him  from 
farther  injuries.  This  muft  necelTarily  be  the  cafe,  if 
we  only  admit,  that  every  intelligent  being  is  adtuated 
hy  the  view  of  private  happinefs,  and  that  his  me- 
mory and  trains  of  ideas  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
ours.  Now,  the  firft  fuppofition  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  to  exclude  the  laft  would  be  to  forbid  all  reafon- 
ing  upon  other  intelligent  beings :  not  to  mention, 
that  thefe  two  fuppofitions  cannot,  perhaps,  be  lepa- 
rated,  fince  the  defire  of  happinefs  feems  in  us  to  be 
the  mere  refult  of  afTociation,  as  above  explained; 
and  aitociation  itfelf  the  general  law,  according  to 
which  the  intellectual  world  is  framed  and  conduced. 
Now  this  different  tendency  of  benevolence  and  ma- 
levolence, viz.  of  the  firft  to  augment  itfelf  without 
limits,  of  the  latter  to  deftroy  itfelf  ultimately,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  ftrong  argument  for  the  infinite 
benevolence  of  God.  For,  according  to  this,  bene- 
volence muft  arife  in  all  beings,  other  things  being 
alike,  in  proportion  to  their  experience  of  good  and 
evil,  and  to  their  knowledge  of  caufes  and  effeds. 
One  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  infinite  bene- 
volence is  infeparably  conne6ted  with  the  fupreme 
intelligence  :  all  the  higher  orders  of  intelle6tual  beings 
have,  probably,  higher  degrees  of  it,  in  the  general, 
and  accidental  differences,  as  we  call  them,  being 
allowed  for;  and  therefore  the  higheft  intelligence, 
the  infinite  mind,  muft  have  it  in  an  infinite  degree; 
and  as  every  degree  of  benevolence  becomes  a  pro- 
portional fource  of  happinefs  to  the  benevolent,  fo 
the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  fupreme  Being  is  the 
fame  thing  with  his  infinite  perfe6tion  and  happinefs. 
In  like  manner,  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  per- 
fection and  happinefs  of  God  is  an  inexhauftible  trea- 
fure  of  happinefs  to  all  his  benevolent  and  devout 
creatures ;    and  he  is  infinitely  benevolent  to  them, 
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in,  giving  them  fuch  fiKukies,  as,  by  their  natural 
workings,  make  them  take  pleafure  in  this  contem- 
plation of  his  infinite  happinefs. 

Eleventhly,  A  reafon  may  be  given  not  only  con- 
fident with  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  but  even 
arifing  from  it,  why   fome   doubts  and   perplexities 
fhould  always  attend  our  inquiries  into  it,  and  argu- 
ments for  it,  provided  only  that  we  fuppofe  our  pre- 
fent  frame  to  remain  fuch  as  it  is :  for  it  appears 
from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  as  I  fhail  (liew  here- 
after, and  was  hinted  in  the  laft  paragraph,  that  our 
ultimate  happinefs  muft  conHft  in  the  pure  and  per- 
fe6l  love  of  God  -,  and  yet,  that,  admitting  the  pre- 
fent  frame   of  our   natures,    our   love   of  God  can 
never  be  made  pure  and  perfe6t  without  a  previous 
fear  of  him.     In  like   manner,    we  do,  and    muft, 
upon  our  entrance  into  this  world,    begin  with  the 
idolatry  of  external  things,  and,  as  we  advance  in  it, 
proceed  to  the  idolatry  of  ourfelves ;  which  yet  are 
infuperable  bars  to  a  complete  happinefs  in  the  love 
of  God.     Now,    our  doubts  concerning  the  divine 
benevolence  teach  us  to  fee  a  much  higher  value  upon 
it,  when  we  have  found  it,  or  begin  to  hope  that  we 
have ;  our  fears  enhance  our  hopes,  and  nafcent  love  j 
and  altogether  mortify  our  love  for  the  world,  and 
our  interefted  concern  for  ourfelves,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  fteks  a  complete  demonftration 
of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  its  infinity,  from  a 
mere   felfifh  motive;    till   at  laft   we  arrive  at   an 
entire  annihilation  of  ourfelves,  and  an  abfolute  ac- 
quiefcence  and  complacence   in   the    will   of  God, 
which  afford  the  only  full  anfwer  to  all  our  doubts, 
and  the.  only  radical  cure  for  all  our  evils  and  per- 
plexities. 

Twelfthly,  It  is  probable,  that  many  good  reafons 
might  be  given,  why  the  frame  of  our  natures  lliould 
be  as  it  is  at  prefent,  all  confiftent  with,  or  even  flow- 
ing from,  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  nature  i  and 
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yet  (till  thatfome  fuppofitlon  muft  be  made,  in  which 
the  fame  difficulty  would  again  recur,  only  in  a  lefs 
degree.  However,  if  we  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  evil  with  the  goodnefs 
of  God  might  be  diminiihed  without  limits,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  mathematical  quantides  are  exhaufted 
by  the  terms  of  an  infinite  feries.  It  agrees  with 
tliis,  that  as  long  as  any  evil  rem.ains,  this  difficulty, 
which  is  one  fpecies  of  evil,  muft  rem.ain  in  a  pro- 
portional degree  j  for  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to  fup- 
pofe any  one  fpecies  to  vanifh  before  the  reft.  How- 
ever, if  God  be  infinitely  benevolent,  they  muft  all 
decreafe  w-ithout  limits,  and  confequently  this  diffi- 
culty, as  juft  now  remarked.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
muft  not  extend  this  fuppofition  of  evil,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,  to  the  whole  creation : 
we  are  no  judges  of  fuch  matters;  and  the  fcrip- 
tures  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  to  intimate, 
that  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  peculiar  to  us, 
than  common  to  the  univerfe,  in  the  account  v/hich 
they  give  of  the  fin  of  our  firft  parents,  in  eating  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Thirteenthly,  Some  light  may,  perhaps  be  caft 
upon  this  moft  difficult  fubjedt  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
if  we  lay  down  the  feveral  notions  of  infinite  good- 
nefs, which  offer  themfelves  to  the  mind,  and  com- 
pare them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  appear- 
ances of  things.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  we  may 
call  that  infinite  benevolence,  which  makes  either. 

1.  Each  individual  infinitely  happy  always.     Or, 

2.  Each  individual  always  finitely  happy,  without 
any  mixture  of  mifery,  and  infinitely  fo  in  its  pro- 
grefs  through  infinite  time.     Or, 

3.  Each  individual  infinitely  happy,  upon  the  ba- 
lance, in  its  progrefs  through  infinite  time,  but  with 
a  mixture  of  mifery.     Or, 

4.  Each  individual  finitely  happy  in  the  courfe  of 
its  exiftence,  whatever  that  be,  but  with  a  mixture 
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of  mifery  as  before  ;  and  the  univerfe  infinitely  happy 
upon  the  balance.     Or, 

5.  Some  individuals  happy  andfome  miferable  upon 
the  balance,  finitely  or  infinitely,  and  yet  fo  that  there 
lliall  be  an  infinite  overplus  of  happinefs  in  the  uni- 
verfe. 

All  pofTible  notions  of  infinite  benevolence  may, 
I  think,  be  reduced  to  fome  one  of  thefe  five  j  and 
there  are  fome  perfons  who  think,  that  the  infinity  of 
the  divine  benevolence  may  be  vindicated  upon  the 
Lift  and  lovveft  of  thefe  fuppofitions.  Let  us  confider 
each  particularly. 

The  firft,  viz.  That  each  individual  fhould  be 
alvi^ays  happy  infinitely,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
fad  at  firft  view,  but  alfo  feems  impoffible,  as  being 
inconfiftent  with  the  finite  nature  of  the  creatures. 
We  rejedl  it  therefore  as  foon  as  propofed,  and  do  not 
expeft,  that  the  divine  benevolence  fhould  be  pro- 
ved infinite  in  this  fenfe.  And  yet  were  each  individual 
always  finitely  happy  according  to  the  next  fuppofi- 
tion,  we  fhould  always  be  inclined  to  afk  why  he  had 
not  a  greater  finite  degree  of  happinefs  conferred 
upon  him,  notwithftanding  the  manifeft  abfurdity  of 
fuch  a  queftion,  which  muft  thus  recur  again  and 
again  for  ever. 

The  fecond  fiippofition  is  that  which  is  moft  natural 
as  a  mere  fuppofition.  We  think  that  pure  benevo- 
lence can  give  nothing  but  pure  happinefs,  and  in- 
finite benevolence  muft  give  infinite  happinefs.  But 
it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  faft,  to  what  we  lee 
and  feel,  and  therefore  we  are  forced,  though  with 
great  unwillingnefs,  to  give  up  this  notion  alfo.  It 
may,  however,  be  fome  comfort  to  us,  that  if  we  could 
keep  this,  the  fame  temper  of  mind  which  makes  us 
prefer  it  to  the  next,  would  fuggeft  the  queftion, 
IVhy  not  more  happinefs  ?  again  and  again  for  ever,  as 
juft  now  remarked  j  fo  that  we  fhould  not  be  fatisfted 
with  it,  unlefs  our  tempers  were  alfo  altered.     This, 
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indeed,  would  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, all  the  fpeciefes  of  evil  and  imperfedion  muft 
vanifli  together.  But  then  this  confideration,  by 
Ihewing  that  the  endlefs  recurrency  of  the  queftion 
above-mentioned,  and  the  concomitant  difTatisfafcion, 
are  imperfedions  in  us,  fhews  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  are  no  proper  foundation  for  an  objection  to  the 
divine  benevolence. 

The  third  fuppofition  is  pofTible  in  itfelfj  but  then 
it  can  neither  be  fupported,  nor  contradifted,  by  the 
fadls.  If  there  appear  an  unlimited  tendency  towards 
the  prevalence  of  happinefs  over  mifery,  this  may  be 
fome  prefumption  for  it.  But  all  our  judgments, 
and  even  conjectures,  are  confined  within  a  fhort 
diftance  from  the  prefent  moment.  A  divine  reve- 
lation might  give  us  an  affurance  of  it.  And  it 
feems,  that  this  fuppofition  is,  upon  an  impartial 
view,  equally  eligible  and  fatisfaftory  with  the  fore- 
going. We  eflimate  every  quantity  by  the  balance, 
by  what  remains  after  a  fubtra6lion  of  its  oppofite ; 
and  if  this  be  an  allowed  authentic  method,  in  the 
feveral  kinds  of  happinefs,  why  not  in  happinefs  con- 
fidered  in  the  abftraft  ?  But  we  muft  not  conclude, 
that  this  is  the  genuine  notion  of  the  divine  bene- 
volence. There  may  perhaps  be  fome  prefumptions 
for  it,  both  from  reafon  and  fcripturej  but  I  think 
none,  in  the  prefent  infancy  of  knowledge,  fufficient 
to  ground  an  opinion  upon.  However,  there  feem 
to  be  no  pofTible  prefumptions  againft  itj  and  this 
may  encourage  us  to  fearch  both  the  book  of  God's 
word,  and  that  of  his  works,  for  matter  of  comfort 
to  ourfelves,  and  arguments  whereby  to  reprefent  his 
moral  charadler  in  the  moft  amiable  light. 

The  fourth  fuppofition  is  one  to  which  many 
thinking,  ferious,  benevolent,  and  pious  perfons  are 
now  much  inclined.  All  the  arguments  here  ufed 
for  the  divine  benevolence,  and  its  infinity,  feem  to 
infer  it,  or,  if  they  favour  any  of  the  other  fuppo- 
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fitions,  to  favour  the  third,  which  may  be  faid  to 
include  this  fourth.  There  are  alfo  many  declara- 
tions in  the  fcriptures  concerning  the  goodnefs, 
bounty,  and  mercy  of  God  to  all  his  creatures,  which 
can  fcarce  be  interpreted  in  a  lower  fenfe. 

As  to  the  fifth  fuppofition,  therefore,  it  follows, 
that  it  is  oppofed  by  the  preceding  arguments,  z.  e. 
by  the  marks  and  footfteps  of  God's  goodnefs  in  the 
creation,  and  by  the  declarations  of  the  fcriptures 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  However,  there  are  a  few  paf- 
fages  of  fcripture,  from  whence  fome  very  learned  and 
devout  men  ftill  continue  to  draw  this  fifth  fuppo- 
fition; they  do  alfo  endeavour  to  make  this  fuppo- 
fition confiflent  with  the  divine  benevolence,  by 
making  a  farther  fuppofition,  viz.  that  of  philofo- 
phical  liberty,  as  it  is  called  in  thefe  obfervations, 
or  the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous 
circumftances  remaining  the  fame.  And  it  is  highly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  be  humble  and  diffident  in  the 
judgments  which  we  make  upon  matters  of  fuch 
importance  to  us,  and  fo  much  above  our  capacities. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  to  many  other  learned 
and  devout  perfons,  either  that  the  fcripture  paffages 
alluded  to  are  a  proper  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
or  that  of  philofophical  free-will,  though  allowed, 
can  afford  a  fufficient  vindication  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  naturally  to  occur,  upon 
confidering  thefe  five  fuppofitions,  and  comparing 
them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  word  and  works 
of  God.  But  there  is  alfo  another  way  of  confider- 
ing the  third  fuppofition,  which,  as  it  is  a  prefumption 
for  it,  though  not  an  evidence,  agreeably  to  what  was 
intimated  above,  I  Ihall  here  offer  to  the  reader. 

Firft  then,  Aflbciation  has  an  evident  tendency  to 
convert  a  ftate  of  fuperior  happinefs,  mixed  with  in- 
ferior mifery,  into  one  of  pure  happinefs,  into  a  pa- 
radifiacal  one,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  the  firll  part  of 
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thefe  obfervations,  Prop.  14.  Cor.  9.  Or,  in  other 
words,  aflbciation  tends  to  convert  the  ftate  of  the 
third  fuppofition  into  that  of  the  fecond. 

Secondly,  When  any  fmall  pain  is  introduflory  to 
a  great  pleafure,  it  is  very  common  for  us,  without 
any  exprefs  refleflion  on  the  power  of  aflTociation, 
to  confider  this  pain  as  coalefcing  with  the  fubfequent 
pleafure,  into  a  pure  pleafure,  equal  to  the  difference 
between  them;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fmall  pain 
itfelf  puts  on  the  nature  of  a  pleafure,  of  which  we 
fee  many  inftances  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life, 
where  labour,  wants,  pains,  become  a6lually  plea- 
fant  to  us,  by  a  luftre  borrowed  from  the  pleafures 
to  be  obtained  by  them.  And  this  happens  mod 
particularly,  when  we  recoUedt  the  events  of  our  pall 
lives,  or  view  thofe  of  others.  It  is  to  be  obferved  . 
aifo,  that  this  power  of  uniting  different  and  oppofite 
fenfations  into  one  increafes  as  we  advance  in  life, 
and  in  our  intellectual  capacities ;  and  that,  flridly 
Ipeaking,  no  fenfation  can  be  a  monad,  inafmuch 
as  the  moil  fimple  are  infinitely  divifible  in  rcfpeft  of 
time  and  extent  of  imprelTion.  Thofe,  therefore, 
which  are  efteemed  the  pureft  pleafures,  may  con- 
tain fome  parts  which  afford  pain ;  and,  converfely, 
were  our  capacities  fufficiently  enlarged,  any  fenfa- 
tions conneded  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  caufe 
and  effeft,  would  be  efteemed  one  fenfation,  and  be 
denominated  a  pure  pleafure,  if  pleafure  prevailed 
upon  the  whole. 

Thirdly,  As  the  enlargement  of  our  capacities 
enables  us  thus  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  pains,  by 
uniting  them  with  the  fubfequent  fuperior  pleafures, 
fo  it  confers  upon  us  more  and  more  the  power  of 
enjoying  our  future  pleafures  by  anticipation,  by 
extending  the  limits  of  the'prefent  time,  /.  e.  of  that 
time  in  which  we  have  an  intereft.  For  the  prefent 
time,  in  a  metaphyseal  fenfe,  is  an  indivifible  mo- 
ment J  but  the  prefent  time,  in  a  praftical  fenfe,  is  a 
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finite  quantity  of  various  magnitudes,  according  to 
our  capacities,  and,  beginning  from  an  indivifible  mo- 
ment in  all,  feems  to  grow  on  indefinitely  in  beings 
who  are  ever  progreflive  in  their  pafTage  through  an 
eternal  life. 

Suppofe  now  a  being  of  great  benevolence,  and  en- 
larged intelledlual  capacities,  to  look  down  upon  man- 
kind pafllng  through  a  mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains, 
in  which,  however,  there  is  a  balance  of  pleafure,  to 
a  greater  balance  of  pleafure  perpetually,  and,  at  laft, 
to  a  ftate  of  pure  and  exalted  pleafure  made  fo  by 
aflbciation:   it  is  evident,    that  his   benevolence   to 
man  will  be  the  fource  of  pure  pleafure  to  him  from 
his  power  of  uniting  the  oppofite  fenfations,  and  of 
great  prefent  pleafure  from  his  power  of  anticipation. 
And  the  more  we  fuppofe  the  benevolence  and  capa- 
cities of  this  being  enlarged,  the  greater  and  more 
pure  will  his  fympathetic  pleafure  be,   which  arifes 
from  the  contemplation  of  man.     It  follows  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  eye  of  an  infinite  mind,  creatures 
condu6led,  as   we  think,  according  to  the  third  of 
the  foregoing  fuppofitions,  are  conduced  according 
to  the  fecond,  and  thefe  according  to  the  firft;   or, 
in  other  words,    that  the  firft,    fecond,    and  third, 
of  the  foregoing  fuppofitions,    are  all  one  and  the 
fame  in  the  eye  of  God.     For  all  time,    whether 
paft,  prefent,    or  future,    is  prefent  time  in  the  eye 
of  God,  and  all  ideas  coalefce  into  one  to  him ;  and 
this  one  is  infinite  happinefs,   without  any  mixture 
of  mifery,  viz.  by  the  infinite  prepollence  of  happi- 
nefs above  mifery,    fo  as  to  annihilate  it;    and  this 
merely  by  confidering  time  as  it  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  ftrictnefs,  /.  e.  as  a  relative  thing,  belong- 
ing to  beings  of  finite  capacities,   and  varying  with 
them,   but  which  is  infinitely  abforbed  in  the  pure 
eternity  of  God.     Now  the  appearance  of  things  to 
the  eye  of  an  infinite  being  muft  be  called  their  real 
appearance  in  all  propriety.     And  though  it  be  im- 
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pofiible  for  us  to  arrive  at  this  true  way  of  conceiving 
things  perfeftly,  or  direftly,  yet  we  fhall  appioach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  as  our  intelleftual  capacities, 
benevolence,  devodon,  and  the  purity  of  our  hap- 
pinefs,  depending  thereon,  advance :  and  we  feem 
able,  at  prefent,  to  exprefs  the  real  appearance,  in 
the  fame  way  as  mathematicians  do  ultimate  ratios, 
to  which  quantities  ever  tend,  and  never  arrive,  and 
in  a  language  which  bears  a  fufficient  analogy  to 
other  expreffions  that  are  admitted.  So  that  now  (if 
we  allow  the  third  fuppofition)  we  may  in  fome 
fort  venture  to  maintain  that,  which  at  firft  fight 
feemed  not  only  contrary  to  obvious  experience,  but 
even  impoffible,  viz.  that  all  individuals  are  adlually 
and  always  infinitely  happy.  And  thus  all  difficulties 
relating  to  the  divine  attributes  will  be  taken  away ; 
God  will  be  infinitely  powerful,  knowing,  and  good, 
in  the  moft  abfolute  fenfe,  if  we  confider  things  as 
they  appear  to  him.  And  furely,  in  all  vindications 
of  the  divine  attributes,  this  ought  to  be  the  light 
in  which  we  are  to  confider  things.  We  ought  to 
fuppofe  ourfelves  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  to 
try,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  reduce  all  apparent  re- 
trogradations  to  real  progreffions.  It  is  alfo  the  greateft 
fatisfaftion  to  the  mind  thus  to  approximate  to  its 
firft  conceptions  concerning  the  divine  goodnefs,  and 
to  anfwer  that  endlefs  queftion,  Why  not  lefs  mrjery, 
and  more  hafpinefs  ?  in  a  language  which  is  plainly 
analogous  to  all  other  authentic  language,  though  it 
cannot  yet  be  felt  by  us  on  account  of  our  prefent  im- 
perfe6lion,  and  of  the  mixture  of  our  good  with  evil. 
Farther,  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  fourth  nor 
fifth  fuppofitions  can  pafs  into  the  third,  and  that 
the  fifth  will  always  have  a  mixtare  of  mifery  in  it, 
as  long  as  the  principium  individiiationis  is  kept  up. 
And  if  this  be  taken  away,  the  fuppofitions  them- 
felves  are  dcftroyed,  and  we  entirely  loft. 
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I  have  been  the  longer  in  confidering  the  divine 
benevolence,  on  account  of  its  importance  both  to 
our  duty  and  happinefs.  There  feems  to  be  abun- 
dant foundation  for  faith,  hope,  refignation,  gra- 
titude, love.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  judge  and 
father  of  all  the  world  will  conduft  himfelf  accord- 
ing to  juftice,  mercy,  and  goodnefs.  However,  I 
defire  to  repeat  once  more,  that  we  do  not  feem  to 
have  fufficient  evidence  to  determine  abfolutely  for 
any  of  the  three  laft  fuppofitions.  We  cannot  indeed 
but  wifli  for  the  third,  both  from  felf-intereft  and 
benevolence ;  and  its  coincidence  with  the  firft  and 
fecond,  in  the  manner  juft  now  explained,  appears 
to  be  fome  prefumption  in  favour  of  it. 

PROP.        V. 

I'here  is  hut  one  Being  infinite  in  Power,  Knowledge, 
and  Goodnefs  j  i.  e.  but  one  God. 

For,  if  we  fuppofe  more  than  one,  it  is  plain, 
fmce  the  attributes  of  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs,  include  all  poffible  perfection,  that  they 
mud  be  intirely  alike  to  each  other,  without  the  leaft 
poffible  variation.  They  will  therefore  intirely  co- 
alefce  in  our  idea,  /.  e.  be  one  to  us.  Since  they  fill 
all  time  and  fpace,  and  are  all  independent,  omni- 
potent, omnifcient,  and  infinitely  benevolent,  their 
ideas  cannot  be  feparated,  but  will  have  a  numerical, 
as  well  as  a  generical,  identity.  When  we  fuppofe 
other  beings  generically  the  fame,  and  yet  numeri- 
cally different,  we  do  at  the  fame  time  fuppofe,  that 
they  exift  in  different  portions  of  time  or  fpace ; 
which  circumftances  cannot  have  place  in  refpedl  of 
the  fuppofcd  plurality  of  infinite  beings.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  infinite  being, 
or  God. 

The  unity  of  the  godhead  is  alfo  proved  by  reve- 
lation, confidered  as  fupported  by  evidences  which 
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have  no  dependence  on  natural  religion.  And  as 
tliis  proof  of  the  unity  is  of  great  importance  even 
now,  fo  it  was  of  far  greater  in  ancient  times,  when 
the  world  was  over-run  with  polytheifm.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  to  me,  that  as  the  firft  notions  of  the 
divine  power, .  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  which 
mankind  had,  where  derived  from  revelation,  fo  much 
more  were  their  notions  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. 

PROP.        VI. 

God  is  a  Spiritual,  ^  or  immaterial  Being. 

Since  God  is  the  caufe  of  all  things,  as  appears 
from  the  foregoing  proportions,  he  muft  be  the 
caufe  of  all  the  motions  in  the  material  world.  If 
therefore  God  be  not  an  immaterial  being,  then  mat- 
ter may  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  motions  in  the  material 
world.  But  matter  is  a  mere  pafTive  thing,  of 
whofe  very  elTence  it  is,  to  be  endued  with  a  vis 
inertice ;  for  this  vis  inertia  prefents  itfelf  immediately 
in  all  our  obfervations  and  experiments  upon  it,  and 
is  infeparable  from  it,  even  in  idea.  When  wc 
confider  any  of  the  adtive  powers  of  matter,  as  they 
are  called,  fuch  as  gravitation,  magnetifm,  eledtri- 
city,  or  the  attrailions  and  repulfions,  which  take 
place  in  the  cohefions  and  feparations  of  the  fmall 
particles  of  natural  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  refolve 
thefe  into  fome  higher  and  fimpler  principles,  the  vis 
inertia  is  always  the  common  bafis  upon  which  we 
endeavour  to  ere6l  our  folutions.  For  the  adive 
party,  which  is  fuppofed  to  generate  the  gravitation, 
magnetifm,  &:c.  in  the  pallive  one,  muft  have  a  mo- 
tion, and  a  vis  inertia,  whereby  it  endeavous  to  per- 
lift  in  that  motion,  elfe  it  could  have  no  power  j  and, 
by  parity  of  reafon,  the  pa  (five  party  muft  have  a 
vis  inertia  alfo,  elfe  it  could  neither  make  refiftance 
to  the  active  party,  nor  imprefs  motion  on  foreign 
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bodies.  Let  us  proceed  therefore  as  far  as  we  pleaie 
in  a  feries  of  fuccefTive  folutions,  we  fhall  always 
find  a  vis'  inertia  inherent  in  matter,  and  a  motion 
derived  to  it  from  fome  foreign  caufe.  If  this  caufe 
be  fiippofed  matter  always,  we  fhall  be  carried  on  to 
an  infinite  feries  of  folutions,  in  each  of  which  the 
lame  precife  difficulty  will  recur,  without  our  at  all 
approaching  to  the  removal  of  it.  Whence,  accord- 
ing to  the  mathematical  dodrine  of  ultimate  ratios, 
not  even  an  infinite  feries,  where  that  poflible  in  this 
cafe,  could  remove  it.  We  mud  therefore  flop 
fomewhere,  and  fuppofe  the  requifite  motion  to  be 
imparted  to  tlie  fubtle  matter,  by  fomething,  which 
is  not  matter  j  /'.  e.  fince  God  is  the  ultimate  author 
of  all  motion,  we  mud  fuppofe  him  to  be  imma- 
terial. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  inferred  thus :  if  there 
be  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world,  then  the  mo- 
tions and  modifications  of  matter  mufl  be  the  caufe 
of  intelligence.  But  even  finite  intelligences,  fuch  as 
that  of  man,  for  inftance,  fhew  fo  much  fkill  and 
defign  in  their  conftitution,  as  alfo  to  fliew,  that  their 
caufes,  /.  e.  the  appropriated  motions  and  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  muft  be  appointed  and  conducted 
by  a  prior  and  fuperior  intelligence.  The  infinite  in- 
telligence of  God  therefore,  proved  in  the  third  pro- 
pofition,  fince  it  refults  from  the  motions  and  modi- 
fications of  matter,  requires  another  infinite  intelli- 
gence to  direcl  thefe  motions,  which  is  ablurd.  God 
is  therefore  proved  to  be  immaterial  from  his  infinite 
intelligence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  fenfes  convey  nothing. 
to  us  but  impreffions  from  matter ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  can  have  no  exprefs  original  ideas  of  any  things, 
befides  material  ones ,  whence  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  univerfe. 
However,  this  is  evidently  a  prejudice  drawn  from  our 
fituation,  and  an  argument  taken  merely  from  our 
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ignorance,  and  the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties. 
Since  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  matter 
appears  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  fimpleft  and 
moft  ordinary  phasnomenaj  we  mud  either  fuppofe 
an  immaterial  fubftance,  or  elfe  fuppofe,  that  matter 
has  fome  powers  and  properties  different  and  fupe- 
rior  to  thole  which  appear.  But  this  laft  fuppofition 
is  the  fame  in  effe6l  as  the  firft,  though,  on  account  of 
the  imperfedion  of  language,  it  feems  to  be  different. 

At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  if 
a  perfon  acknowledges  the  infinite  power,  knowledge, 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  the  proofs  of  which  are  prior 
to,  and  quite  independent  on,  that  of  his  immateri- 
ality, this  perfon  acknowledges  all  that  is  of  prac- 
tical importance.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  divine  nature  has  a  tendency  to  leffen 
our  reverence  for  it,  and,  confequently,  to  invalidate 
the  proofs  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs. 

How  far  the  fcriptures  deliver  the  immateriality 
of  God  in  a  ftrict  philofophical  fenfe,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted,  as  their  ftyle  is  in  general  popular. 
However,  there  is  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  they 
teach  this  doftrine,  fince  the  popular  fenfe  and  natu- 
ral interpretation  of  many  fublime  paffages  concern- 
ing the  divine  nature  infer  its  immateriality.  There 
is  therefore  fome  evidence  for  this  attribute,  to  be 
taken  from  revelation,  confidered  as  {landing  upon 
its  own  diftind  proofs. 

Corollary.  Since  God  is  immaterial,  matter 
muft  be  one  of  the  works  of  his  infinite  power.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  does  not  feem  to  me  to  exclude 
the  poffibility  of  its  having  exifted  from  all  eternity. 
But  then,  neither  have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  material  fyftem, 
or  any  part  of  it,  could  not  have  been  created  in  time. 
It  is,  perhaps,    moft  probable,  i.  e.  fuitable  to  the 
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divine  attributes,  that  infinite  nnaterial  worlds  have 
exifted  from  all  eternity.  But  it  becomes  us,  in  all 
thefe  things,  to  diftruft  our  own  reafonings  and  cori- 
Je6tures  to  the  utmoft. 

PROP.        VII. 

God  is  an  eternal  and  omniprefent  Being. 

God's  eternity,  a  -parte  ante,  appears  from  the 
fecond  proportion  in  which  his  independency  is 
proved  -,  and  the  eternity,  a  parte  pofi,  is  infe- 
parably  connefted  with  that  a  parte  ante.  Both  are 
alfo  included  in  the  idea  of  infinite  power,  or  of  in- 
finite knowledge ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  fay,  that  God 
is  eternal  a  parte  ante,  and  a  parte  poji,  we  do,  we  can, 
mean  no  more,  than  to  fay,  that  his  power  and  know- 
ledge extend  to  all  times.  For  we  muft  not  conceive, 
or  affirm,  that  he  exifts  in  fucceffion,  as  finite  beings 
do ;  through  whofe  imaginations,  or  intelle6ts, 
trains  of  ideas  pafs.  All  time,  as  was  faid  before, 
is  equally  prefent  to  him,  though  in  a  manner  of 
which  we  cannot  form  the  lead  conception. 

In  like  manner,  by  God's  omniprefence,  or  ubi- 
quity, we  muft  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  his  power 
and  knowledge  extend  to  all  places.  For  as'  time, 
and  its  exponent,  the  fucceffion  of  ideas,  is  a  thing 
that  relates  merely  to  finite  beings;  fo  fpace  and 
place  relate,  in  their  original  fenfe,  to  material  ones 
onlyj  nor  can  we  perceive  any  relation  that  they 
bear  to  immaterial  ones,  unlefs  as  far  as  we  feign  a 
refemblance  between  material  and  immaterial  beings, 
which  is  furely  an  inconfiftent  fiftion.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  difcover  any  relation  which  fpace  or  place 
bear  to  the  divine  exiftence.  It  is  a  fufficient  ac- 
knowledgment both  of  God's  eternity  and  omnipre- 
fence, that  we  believe  his  power  and  knowledge  to 
extend  to  all  times  and  places,  though  we  be  entirely 
at  a  lofs  how  to  conceive  or  exprefs  the  manner  of 
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this  infinite  extent  of  thefe  attributes.  And  there 
is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  innumerable 
pafTages  of  the  fcriptures,  and  this  pradical  notion 
of  God's  eternity  and  omniprefence. 

PROP.        VIII. 

God  is  an  immutable  Being. 

This  follows  from  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  i,  e.  from  his  infinite  per- 
fedion.  For  if  the  divine  nature  admitted  of  any 
variation,  it  would  alfo  admit  of  diff^erent  kinds  and 
degrees  of  perfe(flion,  and  therefore  could  not  always 
be  infinitely  perfedt.  This  is  the  moft  abftradled 
and  philofophical  way  of  confidering  the  divine  im- 
mutability. In  a  popular  and  pradtical  fenfe,  it 
excludes  all  that  which  we  call  inconfiftent,  arbitrary, 
and  capricious,  in  finite  beings  j  and  becomes  a  fure 
foundation  for  hope,  truft,  and  refignation.  We 
may  confider  ourfelves  as  being  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  equally  under  the  direction  and  pro- 
tedbion  of  the  fame  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs,  which  are  fo  confpicuous  in  the  frame  of 
the  vifible  world. 

PROP.        IX. 

God  is  a  free  Being, 

ThI;  authors  who  have  treated  upon  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes,  ufually  afcribe  liberty  or 
freedom  to  God,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  of  a  nature 
analogous  to  that  free-will  which  they  afcribe  to 
man.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither  the  philo- 
fophical, nor  popular  liberty,  as  they  are  defined 
below  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  propofitions,  can 
be  at  all  applied  to  God.  Thus,  we  can  neither 
apply  to  God  the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the 
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previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fanne,  nor  a 
voluntary  generated  power  of  introducing  ideas,  or 
performing  motions;  nor  any  thing  analogous  to 
either  of  thefe  powers,  without  the  grofieft  anthropo- 
morphitifm. 

But  liberty  is  alfo  ufed  in  another  fenfe,  viz,  as 
the  negation  of,  and  the  freedom  from,  a  fuperior, 
compelling  force ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  may  and  muft 
be  applied  to  the  Deity;  his  independency  and  infi- 
nity including  it.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  thofe  heathens,  who  fuppofed  even  God 
himfelf  fubjed  to  fate. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  by  liberty,  freedom,  or  free- 
will, be  meant  any  thing  great  or  glorious,  God 
certainly  has  it;  if  otherwife,  certainly  not.  Thus,  if 
it  mean  freedom  from  a  fuperior  compelling  caufe  of 
any  kind,  as  in  the  laft  paragraph,  God  certainly  has 
it,  he  being  the  caufe  of  caules,  the  univerfal,  the 
one  only  caufe.  If  it  mean,  that  God  could  have 
made  an  univerfe  lefs  perfeft  than  that  which  adlually 
exifts,  he  certainly  has  it  not,  becaufe  this  would 
make  God  lefs  perfe6l  alfo.  And  here  it  feems  to  be 
a  thing  eftablifhed  amonglt  writers  on  this  matter,  to 
maintain,  that  God  is  fubje6t  to  a  moral  necefiity, 
and  to  the  perfe(5lion  of  his  own  nature ;  which 
expreflions,  however,  are  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
more  than  particular  ways  of  afferting  the  infinity 
of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs.  If  it 
be  faid,  that  God  might  have  made  a  diff^erent  uni- 
verfe, equally  perfeft  with  that  which  now  exifts,  and 
that  his  freedom  confifts  in  this,  the  anfwer  feems 
to  be,  that  w^e  are  entirely  loft  here,  in  the  infinities 
of  infinities,  &:c.  ad  infinitum,  which  always  have 
exifted,  and  always  will  exift,  with  refpeft  to  kind, 
degree,  and  every  poffible  mode  of  exiftencc.  One 
cannot,  in  the  leaft,  prefume  either  to  deny  or  affirm 
this  kind  of  freedom  of  God,  fince  the  abfolute  per- 
fetflion  of  God  feems  to  imply  both  entire  uniformity, 
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and  infinite  variety  in  his  works.  We  can  here  only 
fubnriit,  and  refer  all  to  God's  infinite  knowledge 
and  perfedlion. 

PROP.        X. 

HolinefSj  Jujiicey  Veracity ^  Mercy ^  and  all  other  moral 
Perfe£lionSi  ought  to  be  ajcribed  to  God  in  an  infinite 
Degree. 

I  HAVE  in  the  laft  four  propofitions  treated  of  fuch 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  as  have  a  more 
immediate  connedtion  with  the  natural  ones  of  inde- 
pendency, infinite  power,  and  infinite  knowledge. 
I  come  now  to  thofe,  that  are  deducible  from,  and 
explanatory  of  the  moral  one,  viz.  of  the  divine 
benevolence. 

The  chief  of  thefe  feem  to  be  holinefs,  juftice, 
veracity,  and  mercy.  Thefe  are  afcribed  to  all  earthly 
fuperiors,  to  whom  we  pay  refpeft  and  love,  and 
therefore  mud  belong,  in  the  popular  and  praftical 
lenfe,  to  him,  who  is  the  higheft  objeft  of  reve- 
rence and  affeftion.  Let  us  fee  how  each  is  to  be 
defined,  and  what  relation  they  bear  to  benevolence. 

Firft,  then,  Holinefs  may  be  defined  by  moral 
purity  and  reditude.  And  thefe,  when  applied"  to 
the  Deity,  can  only  denote  the  reftitude  of  his 
a6tions  towards  his  creatures.  If  therefore  he  be 
benevolent  to  all  his  creatures,  he  cannot  but  have 
moral  purity  and  rectitude. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  confidered  thus :  all 
moral  turpitude  in  us  proceeds  from  our  felfifh  fears 
or  defires,  made  more  irregular  and  impetuous 
through  our  ignorance,  and  other  natural  imperfec- 
tions. But  none  of  thefe  caufes  can  take  place  with 
refpeft  to  the  Deity  ;  he  muft  therefore  be  free  from 
all  moral  turpitude. 

Juftice  is  that  which  gives  to  every  one  according 

to  his  deferts,  at  leaft  as  much  as  his  good  deferts 
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require,  and  not  more  than  is  fuitable  to  his  evil  ones. 
But  this  is  evidently  included  in  the  divine  bene- 
volence,  even  according  to  the  fifth  of  the  fuppofi- 
tions,  mentioned  Prop.  4.  by  thofe  who  defend  that 
fuppofition,  and,  according  to  the  third  and  fourth, 
by  the  common  confent  of  all,  and  the  plain  reafon 
of  the  thing.  No  man  can  deferve  more  from  his 
Creator  than  a  balance  of  happinefs  proportional  to 
his  merit,  which  is  the  fourth  fuppofition  j  and  con- 
fequently  the  divine  benevolence,  according  to  the 
third  fuppofition,  in  tvhich  the  balance  of  happinefs 
is  infinite,  includes  ftridt  juftice,  and  infinitely  more. 
And  all  this  will  hold  equally,  whether  we  define 
defert  in  the  popular,  praftical  way,  by  the  three 
meritorious  principles  of  a£bion,  benevolence,  piety, 
and  the  moral  fenfe,  alone ;  or  by  thefe,  with  the 
additional  fuppofition  of  pliilofophical  liberty,  if  we 
embrace  either  the  third  or  fourth  fuppofitions. 
Philofophical  liberty  is  indeed  neceffary  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  -divine  benevolence  and  juftice,  ac- 
cording to  the  fifth  fuppofition,  in  the  opinion  of 
moft  of  thofe  who  hold  this  fuppofition.  But  then 
they  efteem  it  to  be  alfo  fufiicient  for  this  purpofe, 
and  confequently  maintain  the  divine  juftice,  into 
which  we  are  now  inquiring. 

It  may  alfo  be  reckoned  a  part  of  juftice  not 
to  let  offenders  go  unpunifhed,  or  efcape  with  too 
flight  a  degree  of  punifhment  -,  the  order  and  happi- 
nefs of  the  world,  i.  e.  benevolence,  requiring,  that 
frail  men  fhould  be  deterred  from  vice  by  the  dread- 
ful examples  of  others,  and  mifchievous  perfons 
difarmed.  However,  this  does  not  at  all  hinder, 
but  that  the  fame  perfons,  who  are  thus  punifhed  and 
difarmed,  may  afterwards  receive  a  balance  of  hap- 
pinefs, finite  or  infinite.  And  thus  punitive  juftice 
may  be  reconciled  to  bounty  and  benevolence, 
according  to  the  third  or  fourth  fuppofitions. 

Veracity 
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Veracity  In  men  is,  the  obfervance  of  truth,  and 
fidelity  in  all  their  declarations  and  promifes  to 
others ;  and  the  obligation  to  it  arifes  from  its  great 
ufefulnefs  in  all  the  intercourfes  of  mankind  with 
each  other,  and  the  extreme  mifchiefs  which  fiftion 
and  fraud  occafion  in  the  world.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  divine  benevolence,  according 
to  any  of  the  fuppofitions  above  made,  includes  what 
is  analogous  to  this  moral  quality  in  men. 

In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
divine  benevolence  includes  mercy,  or  all  that  ten- 
dcrnefs  to  offenders  which  the  order  and  happinefs 
of  the  world  will  permit^  Or,  If  the  fifth  fuppo- 
fition  made  concerning  the  divine  benevolence  be 
found  to  exclude  it,  this  will  be  a  ftrong  argument 
for  rejefting  that  fuppofition. 

I  have  here  fhewn  in  what  manner  we  may  vin- 
dicate thefe  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  from 
the  whole  of  things,  i.  e.  the  courfe  of  events, 
both  as  they  now  appear  in  the  prefent  ftate,  and  as 
we  expedl  they  will  appear  in  a  future  one.  But  God 
has  alfo  given  us  fufficient  general  evidences  of  thefe 
his  relative  moral  attributes,  from  the  prefent  ftate 
alone ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  if  we  extend  our  views 
no  farther,  fom.e  difficulties  and  perplexities  will  arife 
in  refpeft  of  certain  particulars.  I  will  mention  fome 
both  of  the  evidences  and  difficulties  in  regard  to 
each  of  thefe  four  attributes  of  holinefs,  juftice, 
veracity,  and  mercy. 

It  might  be  expelled,  that  God,  if  he  thought  fit  t9 
inftitute  a  religion  by  revelation,  fhould  inftitute 
one  in  which  holinefs  and  moral  purity  fhould  be 
eminently  enjoined,  and  moral  turpitude  prohibited 
in  the  moft  awful  manner.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  of  things,  and  evidence  of  the  divine 
purity,  that  the  Jewilli  and  Chriftian  religions  fhould 
both  have  this  internal  proof,  and  the  moft  cogent 
externv^l  ones  in  their  favour.  Whilft  on  the  contrary, 
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the  impure  Pagan  religions  had  all  the  external  marks 
of  fiction  and  forgery. 

The  voice  of  confcience,  or  the  moral  fenf(;, 
within  a  man,  however  implanted  or  generated,  en- 
joining moral  redlitude,  and  forbidding  moral  tur- 
pitude, and  accordingly  acquitting  or  condemning, 
rewarding  or  punifhing,  bears  witnefs,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  moral  reftitude  of  that  univerfal  caufe 
from  whom  it  muft  proceed  ultimately. 

At  the  fame  time  there  are  difficulties  in  revealed 
religion,  and  deviations  in  the  moral  f^fe,  much 
contrary  to  what  we  feem  to  expe6t  fi"om  our  firft 
notions  of  the  divine  rectitude. 

Since  God  is  jufl,  we  may  expeft  that  virtue  will 
be  the  fource  of  happinefs,  vice  that  of  mifery,  even 
in  this  world.  And  h  we  find  it  in  general ;  at  the 
iame  time  that  there  are  many  particular  exceptions 
of  both  kinds. 

The  veracity  of  God  feems  to  engage  him  to  take 
care,  that  all  thofe  intimations  which  may  be  reckoned 
calls  and  cautions  of  nature,  ihould  give  us  right  in- 
formation ;  alfo  that  all  perfons  who  have  the  appa- 
rent credentials  of  being  fent  from  him,  i.  e.  thofe  of 
performing  miracles,  fhould  be  in  truth  fo  fent. 
And  all  things  concur,  in  general,  to  verify  both 
thefe  pofitions.  There  are,  however,  feveral  parti- 
cular exceptions,  as  is  well  known. 

Mercy  requires,  that  fuch  perfons  as  repent  and 
amend  lliould  have  opportunities  of  frefh  trial,  and 
of  retrieving,  afforded  them.  And  this  is  remarkably 
fo  in  the  general.  Moil  men  are  tried  again  and  again 
before  their  healths,  fortunes,  credit,  &;c.  become 
irrecoverable.  And  yet  there  are  fome  inftances  of 
extraordinary  feverity  upon  the  very  firlt  offence. 

Now  it  may  be  obferved  of  all  thdt  inftances, 
that  the  general  tenor  is  fufficienc  to  eftablifh  the  at- 
tributes here  alferted  i  it  being  reafonable  to  expeft, 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  prefent  ftate,  and  much 

more 
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more  from  chat  of  the  future  one,  that  great  difficulties 
and  exceptions  mull  occur  to  us.  And  as  thefe 
unfearchable  judgments  of  God  ferve  to  humble 
us,  and  make  us  fenfible  of  our  ignorance,  they  even 
concur  with  the  o-eneral  tenor. 


PROP.        XI. 

Gcd  ts  to  he  confidered  by  us^  not  only  as  our 
Creator,  but  alfo  as  our  Govenu^r,  Judge,  and 
Father, 

That  God  is  our  Creator,  is  evident  from  the 
three  firfl  propofitions ;  in  which  his  indepen- 
dency and  infinite  power  are  eflablifhed,  from  the 
neceffity  which  we  finite  and  dependent  beings  have 
of  an  infinite  and  independent  Creator :  and  this 
appellation  belongs  to  him  alone. 

The  three  following  appellations  are  firft  applied 
to  earthly  fuperiors ;  and  therefore  belong  to  God 
only  in  an  analogical  fenfe.  It  is,  however,  a  fenle  of 
infinite  importance  to  be  acknowledged  and  regarded 
by  us  :  let  us  therefore,  fee  in  what  manner  analogies 
drawn  from  language,  and  from  the  ph^enomena 
of  nature,  lead  us  to  call  God  our  governor,  judge, 
and  father. 

As  God  is  our  creator,  he  has,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  language,  a  right  to  difpofe  of  us,  to 
govern  and  judge  us,  and  is  alfo,  our  father  in  a 
much  higher  fenfe  than  our  natural  parents,  who  are 
only  occafional  caufes,  as  it  were,  of  our  exiftence. 
In  like  manner,  his  infinite  power  and  knowledge  en- 
title him  to  be  our  governor,  and  his  infinite  bene- 
volence to  be  our  father ;  the  intimations  alfo  which 
he  gives  of  his  will,  both  in  his  word  and  works, 
and  the  rewards  and  punifhments  which  he  beftows 
in  the  way  of  natural  confequences,  as  we  term  it, 
all  fhew,  that  he  is  our  governor  and  judge.     And 
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as  the  moral  attributes  alTerted  in  the  laft  propofition 
may  be  deduced  from  thefe  appellations  of  governor, 
judge,  and  father,  eftablifhed  on  independent  prin- 
ciples, fo  they,  when  proved  by  their  own  peculiar 
evidences,  infer  thefe  appellations :  all  which  may 
be  fummed  up  in  this  general  pofition,  that  the 
events  of  life,  and  the  ufe  of  language,  beget  fuch 
trains  of  ideas  and  aflbciations  in  us,  as  that  we  can- 
not but  afcribe  all  morally  good  qualities,  and  all 
venerable  and  arjiiable  appellations,  to  the  Deity ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  our 
expreffions  not  to  be  ftricflly  the  fame,  as  when  they 
are  applied  to  men ;  but  an  analogical  meaning, 
however  a  higher,  more  pure,  and  more  perfecft  one. 
The  jultnefs  of  this  application  is  farther  confirmed 
by  the  common  confent  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  fcriptures. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fince  this  method  of  fpeaking  is 
not  ftridly  literal  and  true,  but  merely  popular  and 
anthropomorphitical,  it  ought  to  be  rejecledi  I 
anfwer,  that  even  the  attributes  of  independency,  om- 
nipotence, omnifcience,  and  infinite  benevolence, 
though  the  moil  pure,  exalted,  and  philofophical 
appellations,  to  which  we  can  attain,  fall  infinitely  fhort 
of  the  truth,  of  reprefenting  the  Deity  as  he  is,  but 
are  mere  popular  and  anthropomorphitical  expreffions. 
And  the  fame  might  ftill  be  faid  for  ever  of  higher 
and  more  pure  expreffions,  could  we  arrive  at 
them  :  they  would  ever  be  infinitely  deficient,  and 
unworthy  of  God.  But  then  it  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding proportions,  and  other  writings  of  a  like 
nature,  that,  if  we  will  confider  the  phasnomena  of 
the  world,  and  argue  from  them  fufHciently,  we  muft 
needs  fee  and  acknowledge,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
being,  and  that  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs, 
are  his  charader.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this  internal 
feeling  and  convi6lion,  but  by  refufing  to  confider 
the  fubjeft,  and  to  purfue  the  train  of  reafoning, 
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which  our  own  faculties,  or  the  preceding  inquiries 
of  others,  will  lead  us  to.    God  is  not  to  be  efteemed 
an  unreal  being,  or  deftitute  of  all  charafter,  becaufe 
he  is  infinite  and  inconnprehenfible,  or  becaufe  we 
have  not  adequate  phrafes  whereby  to  denote  his  ex- 
iftence  and  attributes.     On  the  contrary,  his  infinite 
nature  feems  ftrongly  to  argue,  that  exiftencc,  power, 
knowledge,   and   goodnefs,    do  really   and   properly 
belong  to  him  alone ;  and  that  what  we  call  fo  here 
on  earth,   in  our  firft  and  literal   fenfes,    are  mere 
fhadows    and  figures  of  the  true  realities.     And  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  bid  us  rejedl  this  language,  fince 
it  muft  recur  again  and  again  from  the  frame  of  our 
natures,  if  we  purfue  the  fubjefl.     In  like  manner, 
the  relative  moral  attributes  of  holinefs,  juftice,  ve- 
racity, mercy,  &c.  and  thp  relative  moral  appella- 
tions of  governor,  judge,   and  father,  &c.   are  infe- 
parably   connefted  with  the  ufe  of  language,   and 
the  courfe   and   conftitution   of  the   vifible   world. 
We  fee  that  things  have  happened,  and  muft  believe, 
that  they  will  hereafter  happen  {i.  e.  in  the  general, 
and  allowing  for  particular  exceptions,  as  above  re- 
marked), after  fuch  a  m.anner  as  thefe  attributes  and 
appellations  intimate  to  us :  they  are,  confequently, 
a  convenient  and  highly  ufeful  method  of  ranging 
and  explaining  paft   events,    and   predifting  future 
ones,  and  therefore  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe; 
nay,  they  muft  be  fo  ufed,  fince  the  events  of  life 
thus  ranged,  explained,  and  predifted  by  them,  do 
neceffarily  fuggeft  them  to  us,  and  imprefs  upon  us 
this  their  ufe,  admitting  only  the  real  exiftence  of 
God,  and  his  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  good- 
nefs;  which,  aswasjuft  now  fliewn,  cannot  but  be 
admitted,  if  men  will  think  fufficiently  on  the  fubjedt. 
However,  fince  the  ufe  of  thefe  relative  moral  attri- 
butes and  appellations  is  popular,  and  attended  with 
particular  exceptions  ;  whereas  that  of  the  attributes 
of  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  is  more 
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philofophical  and  extenfive,  it  will  be  proper  to  bear 
this  in  mind ;  and  where  there  appears  to  be  any  op- 
pofition  between  the  popular  and  philofophical  lan- 
guage, to  interpret  that  in  fubordination  to  this. 

Corollary.  The  doftrine  of  Providence,  ge- 
neral and  particular,  may  be  confidered  as  a  con- 
fequence  from  the  foregoing  attributes  and  appella- 
tions of  the  divine  nature.  By  general  providence, 
I  mean  the  adjufting  all  events  to  the  greatefl  good 
of  the  whole;  by  particular,  the  adjufting  all  to  the 
greateft  good  of  each  individual ;  and,  confequently, 
by  both  together,  the  adjufting  the  greateft  good  of 
the  whole,  and  of  each  individual,  to  each  other'  j 
fo  that  both  ftiall  fall  exactly  upon  the  fame  point. 
However  difficult  this  may  feem,  I  take  it  to  be  the 
genuine  confequence  of  the  foregoing  propofitions. 
Infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  muft 
make  our  moft  kind  and  merciful  Father  both  able 
and  willing  to  eft^eft  this :  it  does,  therefore,  aftually 
take  place,  though  we  cannot  fee  it.  However,  that 
there  are  many  marks  both  of  general  and  parti- 
cular providence,  ns  thus  explained,  is  fufficiently 
evident,  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  botli  thefe  appear 
alfo  to  be  aflerted  in  the  fcriptures. 

The  following  obfervation  affords  a  ftrong  evi- 
dence for  a  particular  providence.  When  a  perfon 
furveys  the  events  of  his  paft  life,  he  may  find 
many,  which  have  happened  much  contrary  to  natu- 
ral expectation,  and  his  then  defires,  which  yet  ap- 
pear extremely  beneficial  and  defirable  at  the  now 
prcfent  time,  as  alfo  to  have  proceeded  from  natu- 
ral caufes  then  unknown  to  him.  Now,  we  may 
conclude  from  hence,  that  God  conceals  the  tenden- 
cies and  refults  of  the  courfe  of  nature  at  the  then 
prefent  time,  left  we  fliould  truft  in  that,  and  for 
fake  him  ;  but  difcovers  them  afterwards  with  their 
harmonies  and  ufes,  that  we  may  fee  his  goodnefs, 
knowledge,  and  power,    in  them,  and  fo  truft  him  in 
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future  perplexities.  It  is  analogous  to  this,  that  the 
llripture  prophecies  are  inexplicable  before  the 
event,  and  often  lufficiently  clear  afterwards. 


PROP.     xir. 

The  Manner  of  Reajoning  here  ufedj  in  refpe5l  of  the 
Coiirje  and  Conflitiition  of  Nature^  has  a  "Tendency  to 
beget  iii  us  Love  and  Reverence  towards  Godj  and 
Obedience  to  his  TVill :  or^  in  other  Words ^  there  is 
a  Religion  of  Nature  properly  fo  called. 

Natural  religion  appears  to  be  ufed  in  different 
fenfes  by  different  writers :  however,  they  are  all,  I 
think,  reducible  to  the  three  that  follow,  and  will  all 
be  found  to  coincide  ultimately,  tJiough  they  may 
appear  different  at  firft  view. 

The  Firft  Senle,  in  which  natural  religion   may 
be  ufed,  is  that  of  this  propofition  j  in  which   it  is 
put  for  that  love  and  reverence  towards   God,   and 
obedience  to   his  will,    which  the  light  of  natureTT  ly^ 
or  the  confideration  of  the  works  of  God,    enjoins.  1 
In  this  fenle  it  is  moft  properly  oppofed  to,  and  con^ 
tradiftinguiflied    from,    revealed    religion,    or   thofe 
affeftions  and  anions  towards  God,  which  the  fcripture, 
or  the  word  of  God,  enjoins. 

Secondly,  Natural  religion  may  be  defined  fuch  a 
regulation  of  the  affections  and  actions  as  the  moral 
fenfe  requires :  for  the  moral  lenfe  is  part  of  the 
light  of  nature,  and  of  our  natural  faculties,  whether 
it  be  confidered  as  an  inftincl,  or  as  the  generated 
refult  of  external  impreffions  and  our  natural  frame 
taken  together,  according  to  what  is  delivered  in  the 
firft  part  of  thefe  obfervations ;  and  this  moral  fenfe 
approves  and  commands,  or  difapproves  and  forbids, 
certain  difpofidons  of  mind,  and  bodily  actions  flow- 
ing  therefrom.     It  is  alfo   called    the    law  of   firft 
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infcription  by  many  perfons,  and  under  that  term 
diftinguifhed  from  the  law  of  revelation,  whieh  is 
fuppofed  pofterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  Hence 
the  fame  perfons  confider  the  moral  fenfe,  or  law 
of  firft  infcription,  as  the  foundation  of  natural 
religion:  and,  indeed,  mod  perfons  either  exprefsly 
adopt,  or  implicitly  refer  to,  this  definition  of  natural 
religion  in  their  writings  and  difcourfes.  The  heathen 
world,  not  having  the  immediate  light  of  revelation, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  had  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  and  mere  natural  religion ;  and  thev 
feem  to  have  been  chiefly  direded  by  the  fenfe  of 
what  was  fit,  right,  and  proper,  upon  the  occafion, 
i.  e,  by  the  moral  fenfe.  Natural  religion  may  there- 
fore, according  to  this  way  of  confidering  it,  be 
properly  defined  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

Thirdly,  Natural  religion  may  be  defined  by  ra- 
tional felf-intereft,  i.  e.  it  may  be  called  fuch  a  re- 
gulation of  our  atfe6tions  and  aflions,  as  will  pro- 
cure for  us  our  fummum  bonum,  or  greatefl  poflible 
happinefs.  If  we  fuppofe  the  inquiries  of  the  an- 
cients concerning  the/ummum  bonum  to  have  been  of 
a  religious  and  moral  nature,  then  will  this  definition 
be  fuitable  to  their  notion^.  However,  it  has  a  very 
important  ufe,  viz.  that  of  compelling  us  to  be  at- 
tentive, impartial,  and  earneft  in  the  inquiry. 

I  will  now  proceed,  firft,  to  prove  the  proportion, 
or  to  deduce  love  and  reverence  to  God,  and  obe- 
dience to  his  will,  from  the  preceding  method  of 
reafoning  concerning  the  courfe  and  conftitution  of 
nature;  and,  fecondly,  to  lliew  the  perfeft  agree- 
ment of  all  thefe  three  definitions  of  natural  religi- 
on with  each  other. 

Now  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  the  confideration 
of  the  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of 
God,  of  his  holinefs,  juftice,  veracity,  and  mercy, 
and  of  his  being  our  creator,  governor,  judge,  and 
father,    muft  infpire  us  with  the  highefl  love  and 
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reverence  for  him,  and  beget  in  us  that  tendency 
to  comply  with  his  will,  which,  according  to  the 
proper  ufe  of  language,  is  called  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
obligationy  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  evident 
ailfo,  that  the  will  of  God  muft  be  determined 
by  his  attributes  and  appellations.  He  muft  there- 
fore will,  that  we  fhould  apply  to  him,  as  we  do 
to  earthly  fuperiors  of  the  fame  charadter,  purifying, 
however,  and  exalting  our  affe6lions  to  the  utmoft ; 
that  we  Ihould  be  merciful,  holy,  juft,  &c.  in 
imitation  of  him,  and  becaufe  this  is  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  great  defign  of  making  all  his  crea- 
tures happy;  and  laftly,  that  we  fhould  fo  ufe  the 
pleafures  of  itvSty  and  the  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
as  not  to  hurt  ourfelves  or  others.  There  is  therefore 
a  courfe  of  action  regarding  God,  our  neighbour, 
and  ourfelves,  plainly  enjoined  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture; or,  in  the  words  of  the  propofition,  there  is 
a  religion  of  nature  properly  \o  called. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  fhew  the  agreement 
of  the  fecond  and  third  definitions  of  natural  reli- 
gion with  the  firft,  or  with  that  of  the  propofition. 

Now,  that  compliance  with  the  moral  fenfe  coin- 
cides with  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  needs  no 
proof,  it  being  the  firft  and  immediate  diftate  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  that  it  is  fit,  right,  and  our  necefTary 
duty,  to  obey  God,  as  foon  as  he  is  difcovered  with 
the  amiable  and  awful  attributes  and  appellations 
above  afcribed  to  him.  There  is,  therefore,  an  entire 
agreement  between  the  firft  and  fecond  definitions. 
It  may  appear  alfo,  that  the  firft  rule  of  duty  is 
necefTary  to  perfeft  the  fecond.  For  the  moral  fenfe, 
as  will  appear  from  the  preceding  hiftory  of  its  rife 
and  growth,  muft  be  vague  and  uncertain,  and  vary 
according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  life.  But 
the  moral  chara6ter  of  God,  as  delivei"ed  in  the 
foregoing  propofitions,   affords  a  plain  rule  of  life, 
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applicable  and  precife  in  the  various  circumftances  of 
it.  When,  therefore,  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
is  eftablifhed  by  the  rporal  fenfe,  it  does,  in  return, 
become  a  regulator  to  this,  determine  its  uncertain- 
ties, and  reconcile  its  inconfiftencies.  And,  agree- 
ably to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  perfeftion  of 
the  moral  fenfe  is,  in  general,  proportional  to  the 
perfeftion  of  our  notions  of  the  divine  nature  j  and  that 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathens,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  God,  muft  have  produced  an  utter  perverfion 
and  corruption  of  their  moral  fenfe,  agreeably  to  the 
declarations  of  the  fcriptures ;  which  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  of  reafonwith  revelation. 

In  like  manner,  it  needs  no  proof,  that  rational 
felf-intereft,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  are 
the  fame  thing.  Our  only  hope  and  fecurity,  here 
and  hereafter,  muft  be  in  our  obedience  to  him,  who 
has  all  power  and  all  knowledge.  And  thus  the  firfl: 
and  third  definitions  are  found  to  be  perfedlly  coin- 
cident. The  fccond  and  third,  therefore,  /.  e.  the 
whole  three,  are  coincident  alfo. 

This  coincidence  might  be  confirmed  by  number- 
iefs  inftances,  were  we  to  confider  and  compare 
together  the  didlates  of  the  moral  chara6ler  of  God, 
of  our  own  moral  fenfe,  properly  diredbed,  and  of 
rational  felf-interefl  in  the  feveral  particular  circum- 
ftances of  life.  But  this  would  be  to  anticipate  what 
I  have  to  fay  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  fecond  part 
concerning  the  rule  of  life. 

PROP.        XIII. 

Natural  Religion  receives  great  Light  and  Confirmation 
from  Revealed. 

It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons,  that 
revealed  religion  is  entirely  founded  upon  natural; 
fo  that  unlefs  natural  religion  be  firft  eftablillied 
upon  its  own  proper  evidences,   we  cannot  proceed 
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at  all  to  the  proof  of  revealed.  If  this  were  fo, 
revealed  religion  could  not  caft  any  light  or  evi- 
dence upon  natural,  but  what  it  had  before  re- 
ceived from  it;  and  confequently,  this  propofition 
would  be  built  upon  that  falfe  way  of  reafoning 
which  is  called  arguing  in  a  circle.  But  there  are 
certainly  independent  evidences  for  revealed  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  for  natural ;  they  both  receive  light 
and  confirmation  from  each  other;  and  this  mutual 
confirmation  is  a  dill  farther  evidence  for  both.  I 
will  give  a  fhort  account  of  all  thefe  particulars,  that 
the  propofition  may  the  more  fully  appear. 

Firft,  Natural  religion  has  independent  evidences* 
This  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  the  foregoing  propofi- 
tions,  and  particularly  of  the  laft,  to  fhew.  And 
indeed,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  unlefs  they  be 
atheids  or  fceptics.  We  are  certainly  able  to  infer  the 
exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  with  our  relation 
and  duty  to  him,  from  the  mere  confideration  of 
natural  phsenomena,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  any 
conclufions  in  natural  philofophy.  And  though  our 
evidence  here  may  not  perhaps  be  demonftrative,  it 
is  certainly  probable  in  the  highell  degree. 

Secondly,  Revealed  religion  has  alfo  independent 
evidences.  For,  if  we  allow  the  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  the  genuinenefs 
and  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  contained 
therein,  and  the  m.oral  chara6ters  of  Chrifl:,  the  pro- 
phets and  apoftles,  it  will  be  impoffible  not  to  pay 
the  greateft  regard  to  the  dodrines  and  precepts 
which  they  deliver,  i.  e.  to  revealed  religion.  We 
do,  and  we  mufl  always  give  credit  to  perfons  much 
fuperior  to  ourfelves  in  natural  and  moral  endowments. 
Thefe  endowments  ftrike  us  with  awe  and  reverence, 
engage  our  attention,  humble  us,  and  put  us  into  a 
teachable,  flexible  difpofition.  And  I  appeal  to  all 
thofe,  who  do  really  believe  the  miracles  and  moral 
characters  of  Chriil,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  and 
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the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
them,  whether  they  do  not  immediately  find  them- 
felves  in  this  humble,  teachable  difpofition  of  mind, 
upon  confidering  thefe  credentials  of  a  divine  mif- 
fion,  and  that  exclufively  of  all  other  confiderations. 
As  to  thofe  who  do  not  fuppofe  Chrift,  the  prophets 
and  apoftles,  to  have  had  thefe  credentials,  they  can 
fcarce  be  proper  judges,  what  would  be  the  genuine 
confequence  of  a  ftate  of  mind,  of  a  belief,  which 
they  have  not.  However,  one  may  appeal  even  to 
them,  provided  they  will  only  fuppofe  thefe  creden- 
tials true  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  fee  what  would 
then  follow.  And  it  is  a  ftrono;  argument  of  the 
juftnefs  of  this  reafoning,  that  all  thofe  who  rejedt 
revealed  religion,  do  alfo  rejedl  the  credentials,  i.  e. 
the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory.  Revealed  reli- 
gion is  therefore  built  upon  the  truth  of  the  fcrip- 
ture hiftory,  i.  e.  upon  the  external  evidences  com- 
monly called  hiftorical  and  prophetical.  But  thefe 
evidences  are  to  be  tried  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
evidences  for  any  other  hiftory,  and  have  no  more 
connedlion  with  natural  religion,  and  its  evidences, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  thofe  delivered  in  this  chapter, 
than  the  evidences  for  the  Greek  or  Roman  hiftory. 
So  that  revealed  religion  has  evidences,  and  thofe 
of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  entirely  independent  on  natural 
religion. 

Thirdly,  Natural  religion  receives  much  light 
and  confirmation  from  revealed,  agreeably  to  the 
propofition  here  to  be  proved.  This  follows  both 
becaufe  revealed  religion,  now  ftiewn  to  have  its  inde- 
pendent evidences,  teaches  the  fame  do6lrines  con- 
cerning God,  as  I  have  remarked  already  in  feveral 
places,  and  delivers  the  fame  precepts  to  man,  in  the 
general  as  natural ;  and  becaufe^  thefe  very  indepen- 
dent evidences,  viz.  the  miracles  and  moral  cha- 
racters of  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  and  the 
accomplifliment  of  their  prophecies,    have  a  direft 
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and  immediate  tendency  to  beget  in  us  a  deep  fenfe 
and  convidion  of  a  fuperior  power,  and  of  his  provi- 
dence and  moral  government  over  the  world.  So 
that  if  a  man  fhould  either  be  ignorant  of  the  chain 
of  reafoning  by  which  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
God  and  natural  religion  are  proved  from  the  phae- 
nomena  of  the  world,  or  Ihould,  from  fome  depra- 
vation of  mind,  intelledual  or  moral,  be  difpofed  to 
call  in  queftion  this  chain  of  reafoning,  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  he  muft  however  come  to  the  fame  conclufions, 
from  the  mere  force  of  the  hiftorical  and  prophetical 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures.  And  this  is 
a  thing  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  mankind,  there 
being  many  who  are  incapable  of  purfuing  this  chain 
of  reafoning,  many  who,  though  capable,  are  di fin- 
dined  to  it,  many  who  from  their  vices  have  a  con- 
trary inclination,  and  fome  who  ieeing  the  perplexity 
and  obfcurity  that  attend  fome  fubordinate  parts  of 
this  reafoning,  are  difpofed  to  doubt  about  the  whole. 
For  though  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  holds  in  re- 
Ipect  of  the  hiftorical  and  prophetical  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  efpecially  of  the  laft,  yet, 
in  genera],  thefe  are  more  level  to  the  capacities  of 
the  inferior  ranks  amongft  mankind,  and  more  lim- 
ple  and  ftriking,  than  the  independent  evidences  for 
natural  religion ;  and  if  they  were  but  equally  con- 
vincing, they  would,  however,  make  the  evidence 
double  upon  the  whole.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is 
an  inexpreflible  fatisfaftion  to  the  beft  men,  and  the 
ableft  philofophers,  thofe  who  have  the  moft  entire 
convidlion  from  natural  reafon,  to  have  this  new  and 
diftinft  fupport  for  fuch  important  truths.  It  may 
be  added  &s  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  reafoning 
of  this  paragraph,  i.  e.  of  the  propofition  here  to  be 
proved,  to  thofe  who  believe  revealed  religion,  that 
God  has  thought  fit  to  teach  mankind  natural  reli- 
gion chiefly  by  means  of  revealed. 
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Fourthly,  Revealed  religion  receives  great  light 
and  confirmation  from  natural.  For  if  we  fuppofe 
a  perfon  to  be  firft  inftrufted  in  the  doftrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  natural  religion,  and  to  be  entirely  convinced 
of  their  truth  and  fitnefs  from  the  mere  light  of 
reaibn,  and  then  to  have  the  fcriptures  communi- 
cated to  him,  the  conformity  of  thefe  with  his  previ- 
ous notions  would  be  a  ftrong  evidence  in  their  fa- 
vour, i.  e.  in  favour  of  the  miracles,  prophecies,  and 
thofe  doftrines  which  are  peculiar  to  revealed  re- 
ligion. When,  farther,  he  came  to  perceive,  that  many 
of  the  writers  of  the  facred  books  lived  when  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  were  unknown  to  the  reft 
of  the  world,  and  that  many  alfo  were  of  fo  low 
a  rank  in  life,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
known  even  fo  much  as  the  reft  of  the  world  did,  by 
natural  means,  he  will  be  ftrongly  inclined  to  allow 
them  that  fupernatural  light  which  they  claim,  i.  e. 
to  allow  their  divine  authority. 

Laftly,  The  maitual  light  and  confirmation  which 
natural  and  revealed  religion  caft  upon  each  other, 
and  the  analogy  which  there  is  between  their  proper 
evidences,  and  even  that  between  the  feveral  obfcu- 
rities  and  perplexities  that  attend  each,  are  a  new 
argument  in  favour  of  both,  confidered  as  united  to- 
gether, and  making  one  rule  of  life,  and  the  charter 
of  a  happy  immortality.  For  refemblance,  agree- 
ment, and  harmony  of  the  parts,  are  the  peculiar 
charadleriftics  of  truth,  as  inconfiftency  and  felf- 
contradidion  are  of  fidtion  and  falfehood. 
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PROP.        XIV. 

Religion  prefuppofes  Free-will  in  the  popular  and  pra£li- 
cal  Senfey  i.  e.  it  prejuppojes  a  voluntary  Power  over 
our  Jffeclions  and  Adi'ons, 

For  religion  being  the  regulation  of  our  af- 
feftions  and  aflions  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
it  prefuppofes,  that  after  this  will  is  made  known 
to  us,  and  we,  in  confequence  thereof,  become 
defirous  of  complying  with  it,  a  fufficient  power  of; 
complying  with  it  fhould  be  put  into  our  hands.  / 
Thus,  for  inftance,  fince  religion  commands  us  to 
love  God  and  our  neighbour,  it  prefuppofes  that  we 
have  the  power  of  generating  thefe  aiFe6lions  in  our- 
felves,  by  introducing  the  proper  generating  caufes, 
and  making  the  proper  alTociations,  /.  e.  by  medita- 
tion, religious  converfadon,  reading  praclical  books 
of  religion,  and  prayer.  Since  religion  requires  of 
us  to  perform  beneficent  aflions,  and  to  abilain  from 
injurious  ones,  alfo  to  abftain  from  all  thofe  felf- 
indulgences,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  ourfelves,  it 
prefuppofes,  either  that  we  have  a  power  of  fo  doing, 
or  at  lead  a  power  of  generating  fuch  difpofitions  of 
mind,  as  will  enable  us  fo  to  do.  Farther,  it  pre- 
fuppofes that  we  have  a  power  of  making  perpetual 
improvement  in  virtuous  affections  and  actions, 
fince  this  alio  is  required  of  us  by  it.  Still  farther, 
fince  religion  requires  of  a  man  this  regulation  of 
his  affections  and  adbions,  and  fince  the  powers 
hitherto  mentioned  are  all  grounded  upon  a  fufiicient 
defire  thus  to  regulate  himfelf,  it  mufb  prefuppofe 
a  power  of  generating  this  fufficient  dcfire,  and  fo  on 
till  we  come  to  fomething  which  the  man  is  already 
poflelfed  of,  as  part  of  his  mental  frame,  either  con- 
ferred in  a  fupernatural  way,  or  acquired  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  nature.  For  religion,  in  requiring  the 
powers  above-mentioned,  requires  alfo  whatever  pre- 
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vious  powers  are  neceflary  to  the  a6tual  exertion  of 
thefe  powers.  But  all  thefe  powers,  of  whatever 
order  they  are,  the  laft  excepted,  are  thofe  powers 
over  our  affeftions  and  aftions,  which  I  have,  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive from  affociation,  and  fhewn  to  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  are  commonly  called  voluntary  powers. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  religion  requires  voluntary 
powers  over  our  affeftions  and  aflions,  or  free-will 
in  the  popular  and  practical  fenfe. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  confideration  of  the 
ftate  of  madmen,  idiots,  children,  and  brutes,  in 
refped:  of  religion.  For  as  they  are  all  efteemed  to 
be  incapable  of  religion,  and  exempted  from  the 
obligation  thereof,  fo  the  reafon  of  this  in  all  is  evidently, 
that  they  are  deftitute  of  the  proper  voluntary  powers 
over  their  affedlions  and  adions;  the  aflbciations 
rcquifite  thereto  having  never  been  formed  in  idiots, 
children,  and  brutes,  and  being  confounded  and 
deftroyed  in  madmen.  For  fuppofe  the  child  to  be 
grown  up,  and  the  madman  to  recover  his  fenfes,  i,  e. 
fuppofe  the  aflbciations  requifite  fOr  the  voluntary 
powers  to  be  generated  or  reftored,  and  religion  will 
claim  them  as  its  proper  fubjeds. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  when 
any  aflion  is  commended  or  blamed,  this  is  always 
done  upon  fuppofition,  that  the  a6lion  under  confider- 
ation was  the  efFeft  of  voluntary  powers.  Thus, 
when  a  man  commits  an  adion  otherwife  blame- 
able,  through  inattention,  ignorance,  or  difeafe,  he 
is  excufed  on  account  of  its  being  involuntary  5 
unlefs  the  inattention,  ignorance,  or  difeafe,  were 
themfelves  voluntary,  and  then  the  blame  remains. 
But  commendation  and  blame  are  ideas  that  belong 
to  religion:  it  appears  therefore,  that  voluntary  powers 
muft  belong  to  it  alfo. 

I  aflerted  above,  that  religion  not  only  requires 
gnd  prefuppofes  the  common  voluntary  powers,  by 
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which  we  perform  and  forbear  adlions,  and  new- 
model  our  affeftions,  but  alfo  whatever  elfe,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  is  neceflary  for  the  aftual  exer- 
tion of  thefe  powers.  And  the  connexion  between 
thefe  points  feems  to  be  immediate  and  undeniable  j 
to  require  any  thing,  muft  be  to  require  all  that  is 
neceflary  for  that  thing.  And  yet,  fince  all  men  do 
not  a6t  up  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  it  feems  unde- 
niable, on  the  other  hand,  that  fome  want  fome- 
thing  that  is  neceflary,  immediately  or  mediately, 
for  the  aftual  exertion  of  the  proper  voluntary  powers 
over  their  affedlions  and  adtions.  Now,  I  fee  no 
way  of  extricating  ourfelves  from  this  difficulty,  but 
by  fuppofing,  that  thofe  who  want  this  one  necef- 
fary  thing  at  prefent,  will,  however,  obtain  it  here- 
after, and  that  they  who  fliall  obtain  it  at  any  diftant 
future  time,  may  be  faid  to  have  obtained  it  already, 
in  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  pafl:,  prefent,  and  future, 
are  all  prefent,  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth 
the  things  that  he  not  as  though  they  were.  For  that 
the  fuppofition  of  free-will,  in  the  philofophical 
fenfe,  cannot  folve  this  difficulty,  will  appear,  I 
think,  in  the  next  propofition. 

Corollary.  It  may  be  reckoned  fome  confirma- 
tion of  religion,  that  the  voluntary  powers  which  it 
requires,  according  to  this  propofition,  are  an  evident 
faft,  and  alfo  that  they  are  deducible  from  the  frame 
of  our  natures,  i.  e.  from  our  original  faculties,  and 
the  law  of  aflTociation,  taken  together.  For  thus 
religion  may  be  faid  to  harmonize  with  obfervation^ 
and  with  the  nature  of  man,  its  fubjedt. 
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PROP.        XV. 

Religion  does  not  frejuppoje  Free-^vill  in  the  philofo- 
phicalfenjej  i.  e.  it  does  not  prefiippoje  a  Power  of  doing 
different  'Things^  the  previous  Circumflances  remaining 
the  fame. 

For,  Firft,  It  has  been  fhewn,  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work,  that  we  do  not,  in  fa6l,  ever 
exert  any  fuch  power  in  the  important  aftions  of  our 
lives,  or  the  ftrong  workings  of  our  affections,  all 
thefe  being  evidently  determinable  by  the  previous 
circumftances.  Tiiere  are  therefore  no  aftions  or 
affeftions  left,  except  trifling  and  evanefcent  ones,  in 
which  religion  can  prefuppofe  philofophical  free-will, 
or  liberty ;  and  even  here  the  evidence  for  it  is 
merely  an  argumentum  ah  ignorantid.  But  if  religion 
requires  philofophical  liberty  at  all,  it  muft  require 
it  chiefly  in  the  moft  important  adions  and  aflreftions. 
It  does  not  therefore  require  it  at  all.  We  cannot 
fuppofe  religion  to  be  at  variance  with  common 
obfervation,  and  the  frame  of  our  natures. 

Secondly,  Some  reafons  have  been  given  already, 
in  the  fijft  part  of  this  work,  and  more  will  be  added 
in  the  next  propofition,  to  fhew  that  philofophical 
liberty  cannot  take  place  in  man,  but  is  an  impofll- 
bility.  It  is  therefore  impoiTible,  that  religion 
fhould  require  it. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  courfe  of  reafoning 
ufed  under  the  foregoing  propofition,  that  all  which 
religion  does  require  and  prefuppofe,  is,  firfi:,  a  fuffi- 
cient  defire,  hope,  fear,  felf-interell,  or  other  fuch 
like  motive,  and  then  fuflicient  voluntary  powers, 
whereby  to  regulate  our  affeftions  and  aftions  agree- 
ably to  the  will  of  God.  But  philofophical  liberty,  or 
the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous 
circumftances  remaining  the  f^me,   is  fo   far   from 
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being  required,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  any  of  thefe 
requifites,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  thein.  For  the 
fufficient  defire,  &c.  unlefs  it  be  given  by  God  in  a 
fupernatural  way,  is  of  a  fadlitious  nature,  and  fol- 
lows the  previous  circumftances  with  a  rigorous  ex- 
aclnefs ,  in  like  manner  the  voluntary  powers  are  all 
generated  according  to  the  law  of  alToriation,  which 
law  operates  in  a  nnechanical  neceffary  way,  and 
admits  of  no  variations,  while  the  circumftances  re- 
main the  fame  ;  all  which  is,  I  prefume,  fufficiently  evi- 
dent to  thofe  who  have  well  confidered  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work.  Thefe  requifites  are  therefore 
inconfiftent  with  philolbphical  hberty,  inafmuch  as 
this  implies,  that  though  there  be  a  defire  fufficient  to 
caufe  the  exertion  of  the  will,  this  exertion  may  or 
may  not  follow ;  alfo,  that  though  the  voluntary 
powers  depending  on  this  exertion  be  completely  ge- 
nerated by  alTociation,  they  may  or  may  not  follow 
it  in  fadt.  This  fuppofition  is  indeed  ablurd  at  firft 
fight  i  however,  if  it  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  fee  what  would  follow,  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  man  will  be  rendered  lefs  able  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  God  thereby,  and  that  it  will  not  add  to,  but 
take  away  from,  the  requifites  propofed  by  religion. 
Philofophical  liberty  does  not  therefore  help  us  to 
folve  the  difficulty  mentioned  under  the  laft  propofi- 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increafes  it. 

If  it  ffiould  be  faid,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the 
defire  fufficient,  and  the  voluntary  powers  com.plete, 
and  then  farther  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  may  or  may 
not  take  efFe6t,  but  only  to  fuppofe  defire  in  general, 
fufficient  or  infufficient,  and  voluntary  powers  in  ge- 
neral, complete  or  incomplete,  and  that  thus  it  will 
not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  may  or  may 
not  take  effect ;  whence  the  manifeft  abfurdity  men- 
tioned in  the  laft  paragraph  will  be  removed ;  I  an- 
fwer,  that  this  is  to  defert  the  hypothefis  of  philofo- 
phical   liberty,    the    previous    circumftances    being 
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fiippored  different,  that  fo  their  confequences  may  be 
different  alfo.  If  any  particular  degree  of  defire  or 
voluntary  power  be  fixed  upon,  and  all  the  other  con- 
curring circumflances  of  body  and  mind  fixed  like- 
wife,  /.  e.  if  the  previous  circumflances  be  rigoroufly 
determinate,  which  is  the  fuppofition  of  philofophical 
liberty,  this  one  fixed,  determinate  degree  of  defire, 
or  voluntary  power,  cannot  have  the  two  oppofite 
epithets  of  fufficient  and  infufHcient,  or  of  complete 
or  incomplete,  both  predicated  of  it  with  truth,  de- 
fine fufficiency  or  completenefs  as  you  pleafe.  Phi- 
lofophical liberty  does  not  therefore  allow  us  to  fup- 
pofe  defire  or  voluntary  power  in  general,  in  order 
that  they  either  may  or  may  not  take  effe6t. 

Fourthly,  It  will  appear,  that  religion  does  not 
prefuppofe  philofophical  liberty,  if  we  enter  upon  the 
examination  of  thofe  arguments  which  are  common- 
ly brought  to  fhew  that  it  does.  Thefe  are,  that  un- 
lefs  philofophical  liberty  be  admitted,  there  will  be  no 
foundation  for  commendation  or  blame,  and  con- 
fequently  no  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  j 
that  all  punifhment  for  actions,  ufually  called  vicious, 
will  be  unjufl;  and  that  God  will  be  the  author  of 
fuch  aftions,  which  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  not  fufficient 
to  obviate  thefe  difficulties.  Now,  to  this  I  anfwer, 
that  there  are  two  different  methods  of  fpeaking,  and, 
as  it  were,  two  different  languages,  ufed  upon  thefe 
fubje^ls  ;  the  one  popular,  and,  when  applied  to  God, 
anthropomorphitical ;  the  other  philofophical ;  and 
that  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  fufficient  to  ob- 
viate thefe  difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  the  popular 
language  alone ;  alfo,  that  the  philofophical  lan- 
guage docs  of  itfelf  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  while 
we  keep  to  it  alone  j  but  that,  if  we  mix  thefe  lan- 
guages, then,  and  not  till  then,  infuperable  difficul- 
ties will  arife,  as  might  well  be  expe6ted.  Let  us 
confider  each  of  thefe  pofitions  particularly. 

Firfl 
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Firft  then,    I  fay  that  the  fuppofition  of  popular 
liberty    is    fufficient   to   obviate    the    forementioned 
difficulties,  whilft  we  keep  to  the  popular  language 
alone.     For,    in  the  popular   language,    a   man   is 
commended  and  blamed  merely    for   the    right   or 
wrong  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers  -,  the  firfl  is  called 
virtue,  the  laft  vice;  and  rewards  and  punifhments 
are  faid  to  be  refpeftively  due  to  them.    Thus,  when 
a  man,    having  an  opportunity  to  do  a  beneficent 
adlion,    exerts  an  a6t  of  will,    and,    in  confequence 
thereof  does  it,  he  is  commended  for  it ;  it  is  called 
a  virtue,  .or  a  right  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers,  and 
is  faid  to  deferve  a  reward ;  whereas,  had  he,  in  like 
circumftances,  done  a  malevolent  aflion,   he  wouM 
have  been  blamed  for  it ;  it  would  have  been  called 
a  wrong  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers,  or  a  vicci  and 
a  punifhment   inflifted   upon   him,    in  confequence 
hereof,  would  have  been  faid  to  be  juft.     This  is  a 
mere  hiflory  of  the  fad,  and  a  narration  of  the  me- 
thod in  which  the  words  here  conddered  acquire  their 
proper  fenfes  j  and  I  appeal  to  the  general  tenor  of 
writings  and  difcourles  for  the  fupport  of  what  is 
here  afierted.      If  no  voluntary  aftion  be  exerted, 
the   words   commendation,    right   ufe,    virtue,    re- 
ward, on  one  hand,  alio  the  words,    blame,    wrong 
ufe,   vice,    punifhment,    on  the  other,    become  en- 
tirely unapplicable.     If  there  be,  and  the  motive  be 
good,   fuppofe  piety  or  benevolence,    the  firft  fet  of 
words  take  place  -,   if  the  motive  be  bad,    the  laft. 
Men,  in  the  common  ufe  of  language,  never  con- 
fider  whether  the  agent  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
done  otherwife,  the  previous  circumftances  remaining 
the  lame  -,  they  only  require,  that  he  ftiould  have  done 
a  beneficent  aftion,    from    a   benevolent   intention, 
If  they  find  this, ,  they  will  apply  the  words,   com- 
mendation, right  ufe,    &c.     And  the  fame  holds  in 
refpeft  of  injurious  adlions,  and  malevolent  intentions. 
The  agent  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  blamed,  and  faid  to 
be  juftly  punilhed,  without  any  farther  inquiry.   Some- 
times 
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times,  indeed,  they  do  inquire  fartlier,  viz.  into  the 
original  of  thefe  intentions.  But  then  this  conaes  to 
the  fame  thing  at  lait^  for  if  thefe  intentions  were 
generated  voluntarily,  it  enhances  the  commendation 
or  blame  due  to  them ;  if,  in  great  meafure,  involun- 
tarily, abates  it.  Popular  liberty,  or  voluntary 
powers,  do  therefore  afford  fufficient  foundation  for 
commendation  and  blame,  for  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  and  for  the  juftice  of  punifhing  vice, 
according  to  the  popular  language.  Where  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  whatever  will  juftify  punifhments 
infiifled  by  men,  will  juftify  thofe  inflifted  by  God 
in  like  circumftances,  fince  juftice  is  afcribed  to  God 
only  in  a  popular  and  anthropomorphitical  fenfe. 

And  as  popular  liberty  fuffices  for  the  foremen- 
tioned  purpofes,  whilfb  we  ufe  the  popular  language, 
fo  it  vindicates  God  from  the  charge  of  being  the 
author  of  fin,  according  to  the  fame  language.  For, 
according  to  this,  all  voluntary  aftions  are  afcribed 
to  men,  not  to  God ;  but  fin,  or  vice,  always  pre- 
fuppofes  an  exertion  of  a  voluntary  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  language ;  therefore  fin  m.uft  be 
afcribed  to  man,  and  not  to  God,  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  fpeak  the  popular  language. 

Secondly,  I  fay,  that  if  we  keep  to  the  philofophi- 
cal  language  alone,  it  will  obviate  all  difficulties,  and 
enable  us  to  talk  confidently  and  clearly  upon  thefe 
fubje6ls.  For,  according  to  this,  virtue  and  vice 
are  to  adlions,  what  fecondary  qualities  are  to  na- 
tural bodies,  /".  e.  only  ways  of  expieffing  the  re- 
lation which  they  bear  to  happinefs  and  mifery,  juft 
as  the  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  primary  ones.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  other  words  belonging  to  the  moral 
fenfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  phi- 
lofophical  language,  we  are  to  confider  all  the  moral 
appellations  of  a61:ions  as  only  denoting  their  rela- 
tion to  natural  good  and  evil,  and  that  moral  good 
and  evil  are  only  compofitions  and  dccompofitions 
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of  natural.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  becaufe  they  are  differ- 
ent and  oppofite  compofitions  ;  they  may  alfo  be 
attended  with  different  and  oppofite  compofitions, 
from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  and  circumftances  of 
our  lives,  fuch  as  commendation  and  blame. 

And  as  juftice  in  God  is,  by  the  fame  language, 
exalted  into  benevolence,  he  may  inflict  punifhment, 
i,  e.  another  fpecies  of  natural  evil,  juftiy,  provided 
it  be  confiftent  with  benevolence,  i.  e.  with  a  balance 
of  happinefs.  Man  may  alfo  inflifl  punifhrniCnt 
juftiy,  provided  he  does  it  according  to  fome  defi- 
nition of  juftice  amongft  men,  previoufly  fettled 
and  allowed,  fuppofe  compliance  wiuh  the  will  of 
God,  the  laws  of  fociety,  the  greater  good  of  the 
whole,  &c. 

Farther,  fince  all  the  adlions  of  man  proceed  ulti- 
mately from  God,  the  one  univerfal  caufe,  we  muft, 
according  to  this  language,  annihilate  felf,  and  afcribc 
all  to  God.  But  then,  fince  vice,  fin,  &c.  are  only 
modifications  and  compofitions  of  natural  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  language,  this  will  only  be  to 
afcribe  natural  evil  to  him;  and,  if  the  balance  of 
natural  good  be  infinite,  then  even  this  natural  evil 
will  be  abforbed  and  annihilated  by  it. 

It  may  a  little  illuftrate  what  is  here  delivered,  to 
remiark,  that  as  we  fhould  not  fay  of  a  fuperior  being, 
whofe  fight  could  penetrate  to  the  uldmate  conftitu- 
tion  of  bodies,  that  he  diftinguillied  colours,  but 
rather,  that  he  diftinguifhed  thofe  modifications  of 
matter  which  produce  the  appearances  of  colours  in 
us,  fo  we  ought  not  to  afcribe  our  fecondary  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  to  fuperior  intelligences,  and  much 
lefs  to  the  fupreme. 

Thirdly,  I  fay,  that  ifwemixthefe  two  languages, 
many  difficulties  and  abfurdities  muft  enfue  from  this 
previous  abfurdity.  Thus,  if,  retaining  the  popular 
notions  of  moral  good  and  evil,    we  fuppofe  God, 
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according  to  the  philofophical  language,  to  be  bene- 
volent only,  i.  e.  to  regard  only  natural  good  and 
evil,  or  to  be  the  author  of  all  aftions,  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  impious.  If  we  adhere  to  the  philofo- 
phical notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  we  muft  not  retain 
the  popular  notion  of  God's  juftice,  inafmuch  as  pu- 
nifhment  will  then  be  unjuft;  as  it  will  alfo  be,  if  we 
join  the  popular  notion  of  God's  juftice  with  the  phi- 
lofophical one,  of  his  being  the  author  of  all  adlions. 
Laftly,  if  we  allow  man  to  confider  himfelf  as  the 
author  of  his  own  adtions,  he  muft  alio  confider 
virtue  and  vice  according  to  the  popular  notions,  and 
conceive  of  God  as  endued  with  the  popular  attribute 
of  juftice,  in  order  to  be  incited  to  virtue,  and  de- 
terred from  vice ;  whereas,  could  man  really  annihi- 
late himfelf,  and  refer  all  to  God,  perfe6t  love  would 
caft  out  fear,  he  v»'ould  immediately  become  partaker 
of  the  divine  nature,  and,  being  one  with  God,  would 
fee  him  to  be  pure  benevolence  and  love,  and  all 
that  he  has  made  to  be  good. 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  contribute  to 
illuftrate  this  matter.  Virtue  and  vice,  merit  and 
demerit,  reward  and  puniftiment,  are  applied  to 
voluntary  aftions  only,  as  before-mentioned.  Hence 
they  are  efteemed  unapplicable  to  involuntary  ones. 
But  involuntary  a6lions  are  neceflary  by  a  neceflity 
cib  extra^  which  is  generally  feen ;  and  becaufe  the 
neceflity  ab  intra,  which  caufes  voluntary  aftions, 
is  feldom  feen,  thefe  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  neceflary. 
Hence  not  neceflfary,  and  neceflfary,  are  put  for  volun- 
tary and  involuntary,  refpe6lively  ;  and  moral  appel- 
lations fuppofed  peculiar  to  the  firft,  i.  e.  not  necef- 
faryj  inconfiftent  with  the  laft,  /.  e.  neceflfary.  Hence, 
when  we  come  to  difcover  our  miftake,  and  to  find, 
that  voluntary  aftions  are  neceflfary,  an  inconfiftency 
arifes ;  we  apply  moral  appellations  to  them  as  volun- 
tary from  a  primary  aflx)ciation,  deny  thefe  appella- 
tions of  them  on  account  of  their  new  denomination 
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of  neceflary,  and  a  fecondary  and  tralatitious  afibda- 
tion.  Here  then,  if  we  can  either  perfift  in  our  miftake, 
and  ftill  fuppofe  voluntary  aftions  not  to  be  neceflary ; 
or,  finding  this  miftake,  can  however  perfift  to  apply 
moral  appellations  to  fuch  neceflary  adtions  as  are 
voluntary,  from  the  primary  aflbciation;  or,  laftly, 
not  being  able  to  withftand  the  force  of  the  fecon- 
dary aflbciation,  whereby  moral  appellations  are 
denied  of  neceffary  actions,  voluntary  as  well  as 
involuntary,  can  perceive  that  moral  good  and  evil 
are  onlv  compofitions  of  natural,  i.e.  if  we  can  either 
fee  the  whole  truth,  or  Ihut  our  eyes  againft  that 
part  that  offends  us ;  no  difficulty  will  arife. 

Philofophical  liberty  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  fome  ne- 
ceffary, in  order  to  folve  the  origin  of  evil,  and  to 
juftify  the  eternity  of  punifhment ;  and  the  obviating 
of  thefe  difficulties  is  brought  as  an  argument  in 
fupport  of  it.     Now  here  I  obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  origin  of  evil  may  be  made  con- 
fiftent  with  the  benevolence  of  God,  by  fuppofng 
that  every  creature  has  a  balance  of  happinefs  j  and, 
confequently,  fince  this  is  a  fuppofition  highly  pro- 
bable, there  feems  to  be  little  need  of  philofophical 
liberty  for  this  purpofe. 

Secondly,  That,  fince  this  fuppofition  is  highly 
probable,  the  eternity  of  punifhment  is  highly  im- 
probable ;  and,  confequently,  that  philofophical 
liberty  may  be  needlefs  here  alfo. 

Thirdly,  That  philofophical  liberty  will  not  folvc 
the  origin  of  evil.  The  method  of  reafoning  ufed 
here  is  fome  fuch  as  this.  If  man  have  not  philofo- 
phical liberty,  but  always  does  the  fame  thing,  where 
the  previous  circumftances  are  the  fame,  then  all 
his  adions  are  to  be  referred  to  God ;  confequently, 
if  he  have  philofophical  liberty,  all  his  adlions  need 
not  be  referred  to  Godj  he  is  an  independent  creature 
in  fome  things,  and  is  himfelf  alone  chargeable  witli 
fome  of  his  adtions.  L^t  man  ad:  wrong  in  thele  in- 
dependent 
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dependent  cafes,  and  the  evil  which  follows  will  be 
chargeable  upon  man,  and  not  God,  /.  e.  the  origin 
of  evil  will  be  accounted  for.  But  here  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  are  fome  evils,  or  fufferings, 
which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  abufe  of 
free-will  in  the  creature  that  fuffers,  as  in  the  pains 
which  happen  to  children  juft  born,  and  to  brutes. 
Thefe  evils  are  not  therefore  chargeable  upon  them. 
If,  therefore,  they  be  chargeable  upon  free-will,  it 
muft  be  the  free-will  of  fome  other  creature.  But 
this  is  as  great  a  difficulty,  as  that  which  it  is  brought 
to  folve ;  and  cannot  be  folved  but  by  fuppofmg  that 
God  gives  a  balance  of  happinefs  to  Jy  for  what  he 
fuffers  from  B.  Now  this  fuppofition,  in  its  full 
extent,  will  folve  the  firft  difficulty,  and  make  the 
hypothefis  of  free-will  entirely  unneceffary,  as  ob- 
ferved above.  But,  befides  this,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  fince  free-will  is  thus  the  occafion  of  introducing 
evil  into  the  world,  the  reftlefs,  felfiffi,  objeding 
creature  will  afk  why  he  has  free-will,  fince  it  is 
not  this,  but  happinefs,  which  he  defires,  and  hoped 
from  the  divine  benevolence,  the  attribute  now  to 
be  vindicated.  He  that  produces  any  caufe,  does, 
in  effect,  produce  the  thing  caufed.  To  give  a  be- 
ing a  power  of  making  itfelf  miferable,  if  this  being 
ufe  that  power,  is  juft  the  fame  thing,  in  him  who 
has  infinite  power  and  knowledge,  as  diredily  making 
him  miferable  -,  and  appears  to  be  no  otherwife  con- 
fident with  benevolence  to  that  being,  than  upon 
fuppofition,  that  fuperior  happinefs  is  conferred  upon 
him  afterwards.  Now  this  removes  the  difficulty 
in  the  cafe  of  neceffity,  as  well  as  of  free- will,  in  the 
eye  of  reafon,  of  an  infinite  being;  and  claffies  lefs 
and  lefs  without  limits  with  the  imagination,  as  we 
advance  in  intelleft,  difintercftednefs,  and  abfolute 
refignation  to  God. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  God  could  not  but  bellow  free- 
will upon  his  creatures,  I  anfwcr,  that  this  is  gratis 
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diflum,  there  not  being  the  lead  appearance  of  evi- 
dence for  it ;  alfo,  that  it  is  nnaking  God  fubjedt  to  a 
necefTity  ftiperior  to  himfelf,  which  would  be  to  raife 
a  greater  difficulty  than  it  folves,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fuppofidon  of 
free-will,  or  liberty,  in  the  philofophical  lenfe,  does 
not  at  all  help  us  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil. 

Fourthly,  Since  free-will  cannot  account  for  finite 
evil,  much  lefs  can  it  account  for  infinite,  i,  e.  for 
the  eternity  of  punifhment.  And  indeed  many,  who 
receive  free-will,  do,  however,  fee  its  infufficiency 
for  this  purpofe,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  be- 
lieve that  the  punifhments  of  a  future  flate  will  not 
be  eternal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  arguments 
againft  the  eternity  of  punifhment  are  fhorter,  ftronger, 
and  clearer,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  neceffity,  of 
God's  being  the  real,  ultimate  author  of  all  adlions, 
than  upon  the  fuppofidon  of  free-will.  But  then 
this  feems,  if  all  things  be  duly  confidered,  to  be 
rather  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  doflrine  of 
neceffity,  than  otherwife. 

The  invention  and  application  of  the  hypothefis 
of  free-will,  for  the  vindication  of  the  divine  bene- 
volence, has  probably  arifen  from  the  application  of 
what  pafles  in  human  afi^airs,  in  too  ftri6t  a  manner, 
to  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures, 
/'.  e.  to  an  anthropomorphitifm  of  too  grofs  a  kind. 
Thus  the  a6lions  of  a  fon  are  free,  in  refpecl  of  his 
father,  /.  e.  though  the  father  can,  and  does  influence 
the  fon  in  many  things,  yet  the  fon's  actions  de- 
pend upon  many  circumftances,  impreffions,  affo- 
ciations,  &c.  in  which  the  father  has  no  concern. 
It  will  therefore  be  a  fufficient  vindication  of  the 
father's  benevolence  to  the  fon,  if  he  has  taken  care, 
that  the  fon  fufFers  nothing  from  the  things  over 
which  the  fuher  has  power.  What  evils  happen  to 
the  fon,   from  quarters  where  the  fon  is  free  in  re- 
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rpefl:  of  his  father,  i.  e.  uninfluenced  by  him,  thefc 
are  no  ways  to  be  referred  to  the  father.  Now,  it  is 
very  natural  for  humble  and  pious  men,  in  confider- 
ing  the  fins  and  miferies  of  mankind,  to  fuppofe 
that  we  have  fome  fuch  powers  independent  of  God  j 
and  that  all  the  evil,  which  happens  to  each  perfon, 
is  to  be  derived  from  thefe  independent  powers.  But 
then  this  notion  fhould  not  be  haftily  and  blindly 
embraced  and  maintained,  without  an  examination 
of  the  fa6l,  and  of  the  confiftency  of  fuch  a  notion 
with  piety,  in  other  refpedis.  The  firft  of  thefc 
points  I  have  already  confidered  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  workj  the  laft  I  fhall  now  confider  in 
the  following  propofition. 


PROP.        XVI. 

'The  natural  Attributes  of  God,  or  his  infinite  Powef^ 
and  Knowledgey  exclude  the  Pojfibility  of  Free-will  in 
the  philofophical  Senje. 

For,  to  fuppofe  that  man  has  a  power  independent 
of  God,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  God's  power  does  not 
extend  to  all  things,  i.  e.  is  not  infinite.  If  it  be 
faid,  that  the  power  itfelf  depends  upon  God,  but 
the  exertion  of  it  upon  man,  the  fame  difficulty  will 
recur ;  fince  the  exertion  does  not  depend  upon  God, 
there  will  be  fomething  produced  in  the  world,  which 
is  not  the  effe<5l  of  his  power,  /.  e.  his  power  will 
not  extend  to  all  things,  confequently  not  be  infinite. 
And  the  fame  thing  holds,  if  we  refine  farther,  and 
proceed  to  the  exertion  of  the  exertion,  &c.  If  this 
depend  upon  man,  God's  power  will  be  limited  by 
man's;  if  upon  God,  we  return  to  the  hypothefis 
of  necefllty,  and  of  God's  being  the  author  of  all 
things.  However,  the  fimpleft  and  cleared  way  is 
to  fuppofe,  that  power,  and  the  exertion  of  power, 
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are  one  and  the  fame  thing;  for  power  is  never 
known  but  by  its  adlual  exertion,  i.  e.  is  no  power 
till  it  be  exerted.  If,  indeed,  we  fay  that  man*s 
a<5iions  depend  both  upon  God  and  himfelf,  this 
feenns  at  firft  fight  to  folve  the  difficulty.  Since  they 
depend  upon  God,  his  power  may  be  infinite ;  fince 
they  depend  on  man,  they  may  be  afcribed  to  him. 
But  then  the  thing  in  man  on  which  they  depend, 
call  it  what  you  pleafe,  muft  either  depend  upon  God 
or  not ;  if  it  does,  necefllty  returns  -,  if  not,  God's 
infinite  power  is  infringed.  And  the  fame  thing  will 
hold,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  other  way  of  dating 
this  matter. 

Again,  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  may  do  either  the 
action  Jj  or  its  oppofite  «,  the  previous  circum- 
ftances  remaining  the  fame,  is  to  fuppofe  that  one  of 
them  may  arife  without  a  caufej  for  the  fame  pre- 
vious circumfl:ances  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  the  two 
oppofite  effefts.  Now,  if  any  thing  can  arife  without 
a  caufe,  all  things  may,  by  parity  of  reafon  j  which 
is  contrary  to  the  firft  propofition  of  this  chapter,  or 
to  the  common  foundation  upon  which  writers  have 
erefted  their  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  To  fay  that  free-will  is  the  caufe,  is  an 
identical  propofition;  fince  it  is  faying,  that  the 
power  of  doing  diff^erent  things,  the  previous  cir- 
cumftances  remaining  the  fame,  is  the  caufe  that  this 
may  be  done,  viz.  that  either  A  or  a  may  follow  the 
fame  previous  circumftances.  Or,  if  we  put  for  phi- 
lofophical  free-will  the  power  of  doing  things  with- 
out a  caufe,  it  will  be  a  word  of  nearly  the  fame  im- 
port as  chance.  For  chance  is  the  ignorance  or  de- 
nial of  a  caufe.  It  will  therefore  be  as  unfit  to  afcribe 
a  real  caufality  to  free-will  as  to  chance. 

And  as  free  will  is  inconfiftent  with  the  infinite 
power  of  God,  fo  it  is  with  his  infinite  knowledge  alfo. 
For  infinite  knowledge  mufl:  include  the  knowledge 
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of  all  future  things,  as  well  as  of  all  pafl  and  prefent 
ones.  Befides,  paft,  prefent  and  future,  are  all  pre- 
fent with  refpe6l  to  God,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 
Infinite  knowledge  muft  therefore  include  prefcience. 
But  free-will  does  not  allow  of  prefcience.  Know- 
ledge of  all  kinds  prefuppofes  the  certainty  of  the 
thing  known,  i.  e.  prefuppofes  that  it  is  determined 
in  refped  of  time,  place,  manner,  &c.  /.  e.  pre- 
fuppofes it  to  be  neceffary.  Thus,  if  we  confider 
any  thing  as  known  certainly,  or  certain  fimply, 
fuch  as  a  mathematical  truth,  a  paft  fa6l,  &c.  we 
fhall  find  it  to  be  neceffary,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  than  it  now  is,  or  was  formerly  j  which  is  the 
contrary  to  what  is  fuppofed  of  the  a6lions  of  crea- 
tures endued  with  free-will.  Thefe  aftions,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  known,  or  foreknown,  not  being  the 
objeds  of  knowledge. 

The  maintainers  of  necefiity  do  indeed  deny,  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  uncertainty  at  all ;  unlefs 
as  far  as  this  is  put  relatively  for  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  in  any  being,  fo  that  the  thing  called 
uncertain  may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  that  this 
being  knows  to  the  contrary.  But  if  they  do,  for 
argument's  fake,  allov*^  fuch  a  thing  as  abfolute  uncer- 
tainty, /.  e.  that  a  thing  either  may  or  may  not  be, 
it  is  plain,  that  this  abfolute  uncertainty  muft  include 
the  relative,  /.  e.  exclude  knowledge  and  foreknow- 
ledge. That  aflion  of  B  which  either  may  or  may 
not  be,  cannot  be  known  certainly  to  be  by  y/,  be- 
caufe  it  may  not  be ;  it  cannot  be  known  not  to  be, 
becaufe  it  may  be.  Suppofe  A  to  make  conjeflures 
concerning  any  future  adtion  of  B.  Then  this  aftion 
may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  A  knows  to  the 
contrary  ;  it  alfo  may  or  may  not  be  in  itfelf,  pro- 
vided there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  abfolute  uncertainty. 
Suppofe  A'%  conjectures  to  pafs  into  a  well-grounded 
probability  of  a  high  degree,    that  the  adion  will 
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happen,  then  both  the  relative  and  abfolute  may  not, 
are  reduced  to  narrow  limits.  Suppofe  A\  con- 
jectures to  arife  to  knowledge,  or  certainty,  then  both 
the  relative  and  abfolute  may  noty  vanifh.  A  cannot 
know,  or  be  certain,  that  a  thing  will  happen,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  may  or  may  not  happen  for  any 
thing  that  he  knows  to  the  contrary;  nor  can  a 
thing  be  relatively  certain,  and  abfolutely  uncertain. 
A's  foreknowledge  does  therefore  imply  relative  cer- 
tainty i  this  requires  abfolute  certainty ;  and  abfolute 
certainty  is  in  exprefs  terms  oppofite  to  philofophical 
free-will.  Foreknowledge  is  therefore  inconfiftent  with 
free-will ;  or  rather  free-will,  if  it  were  poOible, 
would  exclude  foreknowledge.  It  is  not  therefore 
poflible. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  cafe  here  to  allege,  that  God's 
infinite  knowledge  mufl:  extend  infinitely  farther  than 
man's,  and,  confequently,  may  extend  to  things  un- 
certain in  themfelves,  fince  the  very  terms  knowledge 
and  uncertain  are  inconfiftent.  To  make  them  con- 
fiftent,  we  muft  affix  fome  new  and  different  fenfe  to 
one  of  them,  which  would  be  to  give  up  either  the 
divine  foreknowledge  or  free-will  in  reality,  while 
we  pretend  in  words  to  maintain  them.  If  God's 
knowledge  be  fuppofed  to  differ  fo  much  from  man's 
in  this  fimple  effential  circumftance,  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  it  does  not  imply  the  certainty  of  the  thing 
known,  we  lofe  all  conception  of  it.  And  if  the 
fame  liberties  were  ufed  with  the  divine  power  and 
benevolence,  we  fliould  lofe  all  conception  of  th^ 
divine  nature. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  reafoning  in 
the  laft  paragraph  but  one,  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  the  being  A,  is  not  at  all  affe<5led,  or  altered,  by  his 
rank,  as  to  intelligence.  Suppofe  his  intelledual 
capacities  to  be  greater  and  greater  perpetually,  ftill 
all  things   remain   precifely   the  fame,    without  tiie 
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lead  variation.  They  will  therefore,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  ultimate  ratios,  remain  precifely  the 
fame  though  his  knowledge  be  fuppofed  infinite.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  God's  infinite  and  certain 
knowledge,  or  his  foreknowledge,  is  as  inconfiftent 
with  philofophical  free-will,  as  man's  finite,  buE 
certain,  knowledge  or  foreknowledge. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         II. 


Of  the  Truth  of  the  Chr^istian  religion. 


To  believe  the  chriftian  religion,  is  to  believe 
that  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  Chriji  and  his  apoftles, 
were  endued  with  divine  authority,  that  they  had 
a  commiffion  from  God  to  afl  and  teach  as  they 
did,  and  that  he  will  verify  their  declarations  con- 
cerning future  things,  and  efpecially  thofe  concerning 
a  future  life,  by  the  event;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  to  receive  the  fcriptures  as  our  rule  of  life,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears.  And  as 
all  thole  who  regulate  their  faith  and  practice  by 
the  fcriptures  are  chriftians  i  fo  all  thofe  who  dif- 
claim  that  name,  and  pafs  under  the  general  title  of 
unbelievers,  do  alfo  difavow  this  regard  to  the  fcrip- 
tures. But  there  are  various  clafTes  of  unbelievers. 
Some  appear  to  treat  the  fcriptures  as  mere  forgeries  j 
others  allow  them  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  thofe 
whofe  names  they  bear,  but  fuppofe  them  to  abound 
with  fiftions,  not  only  in  the  miraculous,  but  alfo 
in  the  common  part  of  the  hiftory;  others  again, 
allow  this  part,  but  rejeft  that;  and,  laftly,  there  are 
others  who  feem  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  principal 
fadls,  both  common  and  miraculous,  contained  in  the 
fcriptures,  and  yet  ftill  call  in  queftion  its  divine 
authority,  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  an  evidence  of  a 
happy  futurity  under  Chrift  our  faviour  and  king. 
He,  therefore,  that  would  fatisfy  himfelf  or  others 
in  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as  oppofed  by 
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thefe  feveral  clafles  of  unbelievers,  muft  inquire  into 
thele  three  things. 

Firfl,  The  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments. 

Secondly,  The  truth  of  the  principal  fa6ls  con- 
tained in  them,  both  common  and  miraculous.    And, 

Thirdly,  Their  divine  authority. 

I  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  ftate  fome  of  the 
chief  evidences  for  each  of  thefe  important  points, 
having  firft  premifed  three  preparatory  propofitions, 
or  lemmas,  whereby  the  evidence  for  any  one  of 
them  may  be  transferred  upon  the  other  two. 

PROP.        XVII. 

The  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  the  Truth  of 
the  principal  FaSts  contained  in  them. 

For,  Firft,  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any 
genuine  wridngs  of  the  hiftorical  kind,  in  which 
the  principal  fadts  are  not  true  ;  unlefs  where  both 
the  motives  which  engaged  the  author  to  falfify,  and 
the  circumftances  which  gave  fome  plaufibility  to  the 
iicftion,  are  apparent;  neither  of  which  can  be  alleged 
in  the  prefent  cafe  with  any  colour  of  reafon.  Where 
the  writer  of  a  hiftory  appears  to  the  world  as  fuch, 
not  only  his  moral  knfe,  but  his  regard  to  his 
chara6ter  and  his  interefl:,  are  ftrong  motives  not 
to  falfify  in  notorious  matters  j  he  muft  therefore 
have  llronger  motives  from  the  oppofite  quarter,  and 
alfo  a  favourable  conjuncture  of  circumftunces,  before 
he  can  attempt  this. 

Secondly,  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  fo  it  is  much 
more  rare,  where  the  writer  treats  of  things  that 
happened  in  his  own  time,  and  under  his  own  cog- 
nizance or  direction,  and  communicates  his  hiftory 
to  perfons  under  the  fame  circumftances.  All  which 
may  be  faid  of  the  writers  of  the  fcripture  hiftory. 
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That  this,  and  the  following  argunncnts,  may  be 
applied  with  more  eafe  and  clearnefs,  I  will  here,  in 
one  view,  refer  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments  to  their  proper  authors.     I  fuppofe  then,  that 
the  Pentateuch  confifts  of  the  writings  of  Mofes,  put 
together  by  Samuel,  with  a  very  few  additions ;  that 
the  books  of  Jojljua  and  Judges  were,  in  like  manner, 
collected  by  him ;  and  the  book  of  Ruthy  with  the 
firft  part  of  the  firft  book  o^  Samuel ,  written  by  him  ; 
that  the  latter  par-t  of  the  firft  book  of  Samuel,  and  the 
fecond  book,    were    written   by  the   prophets   who 
fucceeded  Samuel,  fuppofe  Nathan  and  Gad;  that  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extradls  from  the 
records  of  the  fucceeding  prophets  concerning  their 
own  times,  and  from  the  public  genealogical  tables, 
made  by  Ezra  -,  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiab 
are  colleftions  of  like  records,  fome  written  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  fome  by  their  predecefTors ;  that 
the  book  ol  Efther  was  written  by  fome  eminent  Je-'jo, 
in  or  near  the  times  of  the  tranfadion  there  record- 
ed, perhaps  Mordecai ;  the  book  of  Job  by  a  Jeiv  of 
an  uncertain  timej  the  Pfalms  by  David,  and  other 
pious  perfons ;  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Canticles  by 
Solomon  -,  the  book  of  Ecclejiajies  by  Solomon,  or  per- 
haps by  a  Jew  of  later  times,  fpeaking  in  his  perfon, 
but  not  with  an  intention  to  make  him  pafs  for  the 
author ;  the  prophecies  by  the  prophets  whofe  names 
they  bear  -,  and  the  books  of  the  Nev/  Teftament  by 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  ufuaily  afcribed.    There 
are  many  internal  evidences,    and  in  the  cafe  of  the 
New  Teftament  many  external  evidences  alfo,    by 
which  thefe  books  may  be  fliewn  to  belong  to  the 
authors  here  named.     Or,   if  there  be  any  doubts, 
they  axe  merely  of  a  critical  nature,  and  do  not  at  all 
affect  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books,    nor  alter  the 
application  of  thefe  arguments,    or  not  materially. 
Thus,    if  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  be  fuppofed 
w-ritten,  not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  Clement  or  Barnabas, 
or  any  other  of  their  cotemporaries,    the  evidence 
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therein  given  to  the  nniracles  performed  by  Chrift,  and 
his  followers,  will  not  be  at  all  invalidated  thereby. 

Thirdly,  The  great  importance  of  the  fa6ts  men- 
tioned in  the  fcriptures  makes  it  flill  more  impro- 
bable, that  the  feveral  authors  fhould  either  have 
attempted  to  falfify,  or  have  fucceeded  in  fuch  an 
attempt.  This  is  an  ai-gument  for  the  truth  of  the 
fa6bs,  which  proves  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  at 
the  fame  time,  as  1  Ihall  fhew  below  in  a  diftin6t 
propofition.  However,  the  truth  of  the  fafts  is  in- 
ferred more  dire6tly  from  their  importance,  if  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  be  previoufly  allowed. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  oblerved  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  particular  circumftances  of  time,  place,  per- 
fons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  and  of  the 
harmony  of  the  books  with  themfelves,  and  with 
each  other.  Thefe  are  arguments  both  for  the  genu- 
inenefs of  the  books,  and  truth  of  the  fa6ls  diftindly 
confidered,  and  alfo  arguments  for  deducing  the 
truth  from  the  genuinenefs.  And  indeed  the  argu- 
ments for  the  general  truth  of  the  hiftory  of  any  age 
or  nation,  where  regular  records  have  been  kept,  arc 
fo  interwoven  together,  and  fupport  each  other  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  ways,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  the  ideas  of  them  diflinft,  not  to  anticipate, 
and  not  to  prove  more  than  the  exacStnefs  of  method 
requires  one  to  prove.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  in- 
confiftency  of  the  contrary  fuppofitions  is  fo  great, 
that  they  can  fcarce  ftand  long  enough  to  be  con- 
futed. Let  any  one  try  this  in  the  hiftory  oi  France 
or  England y  Greece  or  Rome. 

Fourthly,  If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments  were  written  by  the  perlbns  to  whom  they  were 
afcribed  above,  i.  e.  if  they  be  g(rnuine,  the  moral 
charafters  of  thefe  writers  afford  the  ftrongeft  af- 
furance,  that  the  fafls  aflerted  by  them  are  true. 
Falfehoods  and  frauds  of  a  common  nature  fhock  the 
moral  fenfe  of  common  men,  and  are  rarely  rpet  with, 
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except  in  perfons  of  abandoned  charafters :  how  In- 
confiftent  then  muft  thofe  of  the  moft  glaring  and 
innpious  nature  be  with  the  higheft  moral  charafters  ! 
That  fuch  characters  are  due  to  the  facred  writers, 
appears  from  the  writings  themfelves  by  an  internal 
evidence  j  but  there  is  alfo  ftrong  external  evidence 
in  many  cafes ;  and  indeed  this  point  is  allowed  in 
general  by  unbelievers.  The  futferings  which  leve- . 
ral  of  the  writers  underwent  both  in  life  and  death, 
in  atteftation  of  the  fafts  delivered  by  them,  is  a 
particular  argument  in  favour  of  thefe. 

Fifthly,  The  arguments  here  alleged  for  proving 
the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  from  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  books,  are  as  conclufive  in  refpecl  of  the 
miraculous  fafts,  as  of  the  common  ones.  But 
befides  this  we  may  obferve,  that  if  we  allow  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  books  to  be  a  fufficient  evidence  of 
.the  common  facfts  mentioned  in  them,  the  miracu- 
lous fa6ls  muft  be  allowed  alfo,  from  their  clofe 
conne(5tion  with  the  common  ones.  It  is  neceflary  to 
admit  both  or  neither.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that 
Mo/es  Ihould  have  delivered  the  Ifraelites  from  their 
flavery  in  Egypt,  or  conduced  them  through  the 
wildernefs  for  forty  years,  at  all,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  common  hiftory  reprefents,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
the  miraculous  fa6ts  intermixed  with  it  to  be  true  alfo. 
In  like  manner,  the  fame  of  Chrift's  miracles,  the 
multitudes  which  followed  him,  the  adherence  of  his 
difciples,  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  the  chief  priefts, 
fcribes  and  pharifees,  with  many  other  fa6ls  of  a 
common  nature,  are  impoftible  to  be  accounted  for, 
unlefs  we  allow,  that  he  did  really  work  miracles. 
And  the  fame  obfervations  hold  in  general  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  fcripture  hiftory. 

Sixthly,  There  is  even  a  particular  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  miraculous  part  of  the  fcripture  hiftory, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  reluftance  of  mankind  to  re- 
ceive miraculous  fa6ts.    It  is  true,  that  this  reluftance 
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is  greater  in  fome  ages  and  nations  than  in  others ; 
and  probable  reafons  may  be  afllgned  why  this  reluc- 
tance was,  in  general,  lefs  in  ancient  times  than  in 
the  prefent  (which,  however,  are  prefu.mptions  that 
fome  real  miracles  were  then  wTought)  :  but  it  mufl 
always  be  confiderable  from  the  very  frame  of  the 
human  mind,  and  would  be  particularly  fo  amongft 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Chrift's  appearance,  as  they 
had  then  been  without  miracles  tor  four  hundred 
years,  or  more.  Now  this  reluflance  muft  mal<.e 
both  the  writers  and  readers  very  much  upon  their 
guard  J  and  if  it  be  now  one  of  the  chief  prejudices 
againft  revealed  religion,  as  unbelievers  unanimoufly 
affert,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  allow  alio,  that  it  would 
be  a  ftrong  check  upon  the  publication  of  a  miracu- 
lous hiftory  at  or  near  the  time  when  the  miracles 
were  faid  to  be  performed,  i.  e.  it  will  be  a  ftrong 
confirmation  of  fuch  an  hiftory,  if  its  genuinenefs 
be  granted  previoufly. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  certainly  con- 
elude,  that  the  principal  facTts,  both  common  and 
miraculous,  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  muft  be 
true,  if  their  genuinenefs  be  allowed.  The  objection 
againft  all  miraculous  fadts  will  be  conlidered  below, 
after  the  other  arguments  for  the  truth  o'f  the  fcrip- 
ture  miracles  have  been  alleged. 

The  converfe  of  this  propofition  is  alfo  true,  /.  e. 
if  the  principal  fafts  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  be 
true,  they  muft  be  genuine  writings.  And  though 
this  converfe  propofition  may,  at  firft  fight,  appear 
to  be  of  little  importance  for  the  eftabliftiment  of 
chriftianity,  inafmuch  as  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcrip- 
tures is  only  made  ufe  of  as  a  medium  whereby  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  fa6ts  mentioned  in  them,  yet 
it  will  be  found  otherwife  upon  farther  examination. 
For  there  are  many  evidences  for  the  truth  of  parti- 
cular fadls  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  thofe  taken  from  natural  hiftory,  and  the 
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cotemporary  profane  hiftory,  which  no  ways  prefup- 
poftr,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  fcriptures  j  and  this  genuinenefs,  thus  proved, 
may,  by  the  arguments  alleged  under  this  propofi- 
tion,  be  extended  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  reft  of  the 
fads.  Which  is  not  to  argue  in  a  circle,  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  from  its 
truth ;  but  to  prove  the  truth  of  thole  facfts,  which 
are  not  attefted  by  natural  or  civil  hiftory,  from 
tiiofe  which  are,  by  the  medium  of  the  genuinenefs 
of  the  fcriptures. 

PROP.        XVIIL 

'^he  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine 
Authority. 

The  truth  of  this  propofition,  as  it  refpecls  the 
book  of  DanieU  feems  to  have  been  acknowledged 
by  Porphyryy  inafmuch  as  he  could  no  ways  in- 
validate the  divine  authority  of  this  book,  implied 
by  the  accompliftiment  of  the  prophecies  therein  de- 
livered, but  by  alTerting,  that  they  were  written  after 
the  event,  /.  e.  were  forgeries.  But  the  fame  thing 
holds  of  many  of  die  other  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  many  of  them  having  unqueftionable 
evidences  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  be 
allowed  genuine.  I  referve  the  prophetical  evidences 
to  be  difcufled  hereafter,  and  therefore  Iliall  only  fjg- 
geft  the  following  inftances  here,  in  order  to  illuftrate 
the  propofition,  viz.  Mojes^  prophecy  concerning 
the  captivity  of  the  IfraeliteSy  of  a  ftate  not  yet 
erefted  j  Ifaiah's  concerning  Cyrus ;  Jeremiah's  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity; 
Chrift's  concerning  the  deftruclion  of  Jerujalem,  and 
the  captivity  that  was  to  follow ;  St,  John's  concern- 
ing the  great  corruption  of  the  chriftian  church;  and 
Daniel's  concerning  the  fourth  empire  in  its  de- 
clenfion  ;  which  laft  v/as  extant  in  Pgr^hyry's  time 
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at  leafl:,  /.  e.  before  the  events  wRich  it  fo  fitly  xt- 
prefents. 

The  fame  thing  follows  from  the  fublimity  and 
excellence  of  the  doftrines  contained  in  the  fcriptures. 
Thcfe  no  ways  fuit  the  fuppofed  authors,  i.  e.  the 
ages  when  they  lived,  their  educations  or  occupa- 
tions; and  therefore,  if  they  were  the  real  authors, 
there  is  a  neceffity  of  adnnitting  the  divine  affiftance. 

The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  viz.  that  the 
divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures  infers  their  ge- 
nuinenefs,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  readily  acknowledged 
by  all.  And  it  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes 
as  the  converfe  of  the  laft.  For  there  are  feveral 
evidences  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures, 
which  are  direct  and  immediate,  and  prior  to  the 
confideration  both  of  their  genuinenefs,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  fafls  contained  in  them.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  chara6ler  of  Chrift,  as  it  may  be  coUeded 
from  his  difcourfes  and  adions  related  in  the  gofpels. 
The  great  and  manifefl  fuperiority  of  this  to  all 
other  chara6lers,  real  and  fi6litious,  proves,  at  once, 
his  divine  miflion,  exclufively  of  all  other  confider- 
ations.  Suppofe  now  the  genuinenefs  of  St.  Luke's, 
gofpel  to  be  deduced  in  this  way,  the  genuinenefs 
of  the  Jofs  of  the  Apoftles  may  be  deduced  from  it, 
and  of  St.  Paul's  epiflles  from  the  AofSj  by  the  ufual 
critical  methods.  And  when  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
A£ls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  of  St.  PauFs,  Epiflles,  is 
thus  deduced,  the  truth  of  the  fads  mentioned  in 
them  will  follow  from  it  by  the  laft  propofition;  and 
their  divine  authority  by  this. 
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PROP.        XIX. 

'The   Truth   of  the  principal  Fa5ls   contained  in   the 
Scriptures  proves  their  divine  Authority. 

This  propofition  may  be  proved  two  ways ;  Firfl, 
exclufively  of  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  fuch 
as  thofe  delivered  in  the  laft  chapter ;  and,  Secondly, 
from  the  previous  eftablifhment  of  the  great  truths 
of  natural  religion.     And,  Firft, 

It  is  evident,  that  the  great  power,  knowledge, 
and  benevolence,  which  appeared  in  Chrift,  the  pro- 
phets and  apoltles,  according  to  the  fcripture  ac- 
counts, do,  as  it  were,  command  aflent  and  fubmif- 
fion  from  all  thofe  who  receive  thefe  accounts  as  hiflo- 
rical  truths  j  and  that,  though  they  are  not  able  to 
deduce,  or  have  not,  in  fa6l,  deduced  the  evidences 
of  natural  religion  j  nay,  though  they  Ihould  have 
many  doubts  about  them.  The  frame  of  the  human 
mind  is  fuch,  that  the  fcripture  hiftory,  allowed  to 
be  true,  muft  convince  us,  that  Chrift,  the  prophets 
and  apoftles,  were  endued  with  a  power  greater  than 
human,  and  a6led  by  the  authority  of  a  being  of 
the  higheft  wifdom  and  goodncfs. 

Secondly,  If  natural  religion  be  previoufly  efta- 
blifhed,  the  truth  of  the  principal  fa6ts  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  proves  their  divine  authority,  in  an  eafier  and 
more  convincing  manner. 

For,  Firft,  The  power  fhewn  in  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  the 
knowledge  in  their  prophecies,  and  their  good  moral 
chara6lers,  ftiew  them  to  be,  in  an  eminent  manner, 
the  children,  fervants,  and  mefiengers,  of  him,  who 
is  now  previoufly  acknowledged  to  be  infinite  in 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs. 

Secondly,  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  make 
an  exprcls  claim  to  a  divine  miflion.  Now,  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  God's  moral  attributes  of 
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juftice,  veracity,  mercy,  &c.  that  he  fhould  permit 
thefe  perfons  to  make  fuch  a  claim  falfely,  and  then 
endue  them,  or  fuffer  them  to  be  endued,  with  fuch 
credentials,  as  muft  fupport  fuch  a  falfe  claim.  Their 
claim  is  not,  therefore,  a  falfe  one,  if  we  admit  their 
credentials ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth  of  the 
principal  facts  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  proves 
the  divine  miffion  of  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and  apo- 
ftles,  i.  e.  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  upon  the 
converfe  of  this  propofition,  as  upon  thofe  of  the 
two  laft. 

And  thus  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures,  the 
truth  of  the  principal  fads  contained  in  them,  and 
their  divine  authority,  appear  to  be  fo  conneded  with 
each  other,  that  any  one  being  eftablilhed  upon  in- 
dependent principles,  the  other  two  may  be  infer- 
red from  it.  The  firll  and  fecond  of  thefe  points 
are,  indeed,  more  evidendy  fubfervient  to  the  laft, 
than  the  laft  is  to  them ;  for,  if  the  laft  be  allowed, 
it  is  at  once  all  that  the  believer  contends  for ;  whereas 
fome  perfons  appear  to  admit,  or  not  to  rejecb,  the 
firft,  or  even  the  fecond,  and  yet  are  ranked  under 
the  title  of  unbelievers.  It  is  neceflary  to  ftiew  to 
fuch  perfons,  that  die  firft  and  fecond  infer  each 
other  mutually,  and  both  of  them  the  laft ;  and  it 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  ftiew,  that  the  laft  infers  the 
tv^^o  firft  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  caft  fome  light  upon 
itfelf,  without  arguing  in  a  circle ;  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  one  book  being  made  to  infer  the  genuinenefs 
of  another,  or  the  fads  contained  in  it,  /'.  e.  its  di- 
vine authority  alfo. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  con- 
cerning the  divine  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures.  Now 
there  are  three  different  fuppofitions,  which  may  be 
made  concerning  this  point. 

The  firft  and  loweft  is,  that  all  the  paflliges  de- 
livered by  Mojes  and  the  prophets,  as  coming  fiom 
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God,  and  by  the  evangclifts,  as  the  words  of  Chrift, 
alio  the  revelation  given  to  St.  John  in  a  divine 
vifion,  with  all  parallel  portions  of  fcripture,  mud 
be  confidered  as  divinely  infpired,  and  as  having 
immediate  divine  authority}  elfe  we  cannot  allow 
even  common  authority  to  thefe  books;  but  that  the 
common  hiftory,  the  realbnings  of  the  apoftles  from 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  perhaps  fome  of  their  opi- 
nions, may  be  confidered  as  coming  merely  from 
themfelves,  and  therefore,  though  highly  to  be  re- 
garded, are  not  of  unqueftionable  authority.  The 
arguments  for  this  hypothefis  nr^ay  be,  that  fince  the 
fcriptures  have  fuffered  by  tranlcribers,  like  other 
books,  a  perfed  exaftnefs  in  the  original,  as  -to 
minute  particulars,  (in  which  alone  it  has  fuffered, 
or  could  fuff'er,  from  tranfcribers),  is  needlefs ;  that 
Mojes  and  the  prophets,  the  evangelifts  and  apoftles, 
had  natural  talents  for  writing  hiftory,  applying  the 
fcriptures,  reafoning,  and  delivering  their  opinions ; 
and  that  God  works  by  natural  means,  where  there 
are  fuch ;  that  the  apoftles  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
extent  of  Chrifi\  kingdom  for  a  confiderable  time 
after  his  refurredion,  and  perhaps  miftaken  about 
his  fecond  coming;  that  God  might  intend,  that 
nothing  in  this  world  ftiould  be  perfeft,  our  blefTed 
Lord  excepted ;  that  fome  hiftorical  fa<5ts  feem  dif- 
ficult to  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  fome  ap- 
plications of  pafTages  from  the  Old  Teftament  by 
the  writers  of  the  New,  with  their  reafonings  there- 
upon, inconclufive  and  unfatisfaflory ;  that  the 
tvriters  themfelves  no  where  lay  claim  to  infallibility, 
when  fpeaking  from  themfelves;  and  that  HermaSy 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  Barnabas,  who  were  apoftolical 
perfons,  feem  evidently  to  have  reafoned  in  an 
inconclufive  manner. 

The  fecond  hypothefis  is,  that  hiftorical  incidents 
of  fmall  moment,  with  matters  of  a  nature  fo- 
reign to  religion,  may  indeed  not  have  divine  au- 
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thority ;  but  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Icriptures,  the 
reafonings,  the  application  bf  the  prophecies,  and 
even  the  doftrines  of  inferior  note,  muft  be  infpired; 
elfe  what  can  be  meant  by  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  par- 
ticularly that  of  prophecy,  i.  e  of  inftru6ting  others  ? 
How  can  Cbriji's  promife  of  the  Comforter,  who 
Iliould  lead  his  difciples  into  all  truth,  be  fulfilled  ? 
Will  not  the  very  elfentials  of  reHgion,  the  divine 
miJTion  of  Chrifl,  providence,  and  a  future  ftate,  be 
weakened  by  thus  fuppofing  the  facred  writers  to 
be  miilaken  in  religious  points?  And  though  the 
hiftory  and  the  reafonings  of  the  fcriptures  have  the 
marks  of  being  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
books,  i.  e.  may  feem  not  to  be  infpired,  yet  a  fecret 
influence  might  conduft  the  writers  in  every  thing  of 
moment,  even  when  they  did  not  perceive  it,  or 
refleft  upon  it  themfelves;  it  being  evident  from 
obvious  reafonings,  as  well  as  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  the  natural  workings  of  the  mind  are  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thole,  which  a  being  that 
has  a  fufficient  power  over  our  intelleftual  frame, 
might  excite  in  us. 

The  third  and  laft  hypothefis  is,  that  the  whole 
fcriptures  are  infpired,  even  the  moft  minute  hifto- 
rical  palTages,  the  falutations,  incidental  mention  of 
common  afi^airs,  &c.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  hypothefis  are,  that  many  parts  of  fcripture  ap- 
pear to  have  double,  or  perhaps  manifold  fenfes ; 
that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  {i.  e.  of  the 
whole  fcriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  in  an  enlarged  way  of  interpretation,  which, 
however,  feems  juftifiable  by  parallel  inftances)  fhall 
perifh ;  that  the  Bible,  i.  e.  the  book  of  books,  as 
we  now  have  it,  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  by  Providence  from  all  other  writings, 
even  of  good  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  to  admit  of  a 
vindication  in  refpeft  of  fmall  difficulties,  and  fmall 
feeming  inconfiftencies,  as  well  as  of  great  ones,  every 
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day  more  and  more  as  we  advance  in  knowledge ;  and 
that  efFe(5ls  of  the  fame  kind  with  divine  infpira- 
tion,  viz.  the  working  of  miracles,  and  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  fubfifted  during  the  times  of  the  authors 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and 
even  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  thefe  writers ;  alfo  that 
they  extended,  in  fome  cafes,  to  very  minute  things. 

I  will  not  prefume  to  determine  which  of  thefe  three 
fuppoficions  approaches  neareft  to  the' truth.  The 
following  propofitions  will,  I  hope,  eftablilh  the  firft 
of  them  at  leaft,  and  prove  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
fcriptures,  the  truth  of  the  fadls  contained  in  them, 
and  their  divine  authority,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  that 
we  need  not  fear  to  make  them  the  rule  of  our  lives, 
and  the  ground  of  our  future  expeftations ;  which  is 
all  that  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  proof  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  and  the  fatisfa6lion  and  comfort 
of  religious  perfons.  I  even  believe,  that  the  follow- 
ing evidences  favour  the  fecond  hypo-thefis  ftrongly, 
and  exclude  all  errors  and  imperfeftions  of  note; 
nay,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  ferious,  inquifitive 
men  can  fcarce  reft  there,  but  will  be  led  by  the  fuc- 
ceflive  clearing  of  difficulties,  and  unfolding  of  the 
moft  wonderful  truths,  to  believe  the  whole  fcrip- 
tures to  be  infpired,  and  to  abound  with  numberlefs 
ules  and  applications,  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing. 
Let  future  ages  determine.  The  evidently  miracu- 
lous nature  of  one  part,  viz.  the  prophetical,  difpofes 
the  mind  to  believe  the  whole  to  be  far  above  human 
invention,  or  even  penetration,  till  fuch  time  as  our 
underftandings  fhall  be  farther  opened  by  the  events 
which  are  to  precede  the  fecond  coming  of  Chriji.  In 
the  mean  while,  let  critics  and  learned  men  of  all 
kinds  have  full  liberty  to  examine  the  facred  books ; 
and  let  us  be  fparing  in  our  cenfures  of  each  other. 
Lei  us  judge  nothing  before  the  time.,  until  the,  Lord 
come ;  and  then  Jhall  every  man  have  -praije  cf  God. 
Sobriety  of  mind,  humility,  and  piety,  are  requifite  in 
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the  purfuit  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  nnuch 
more  in  that  of  facred.  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
be  impartial  to  each  hypothefis,  and  juft  to  hint  what 
I  apprehend  each  party  would  or  might  fay  in  defence 
of  their  own.  However,  ihey  are  all  brethren^  and 
ought  not  to  fall  out  by  the  way. 


PROP.        XX. 

I'he  Manner  in  which  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
'Teftaments  have  been  handed  dozvn  from  Age  to  Age, 
proves  both  their  Genuinenefs,  and  the  Truth  of  the 
principal  Fa£ls  contained  in  them. 

For,  Firft,  It  refembles  the  manner  in  which  all 
other  genuine  books  and  true  hiftories  have  been 
conveyed  down  to  poflerity.  As  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  orators,  philofophers  and 
hiflorians,  were  efteemed  by  thefe  nations  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers  in  a  continued 
fuccefllon,  from  the  times  when  the  refpecftive  au- 
thors lived,  fo  have  the  books  of  the  Old  Telfament 
by  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  thofe  of  the  New  by  the 
Chrijlians ;  and  it  is  an  additional  evidence  in  the  laft 
cafe,  that  the  primitive  chriftians  were  not  a  diftin(5t 
nation,  but  a  great  multitude  of  people  difperfed 
through  all  the  nations  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
even  extending  itfelf  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  em- 
pire. As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  always  believed  the 
principal  fads  of  their  hiftorical  books,  fo  the  Jews 
and  Chrijlians  did  more,  and  never  feem  to  have 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  any  part  of  theirs.  In  fhort, 
whatever  can  be  faid  of  the  traditional  authority  due 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  fomething  analo- 
gous to  this,  and  for  the  mofl;  part  of  greater  weight, 
may  be  urged  for  the  Jewijlo  and  Chrijlian.  Now,  I 
fuppofe  that  all  fober-minded  men  admit  the  books 
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ulually  afcribed  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians, 
philofophers,  &c.  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal 
fa6ts  related  or  alluded  to  in  them  to  be  true,  and  tliat 
one  chief  evidence  for  this  is  the  general  traditionary 
one  here  recited.  They  ought  therefore  to  pay  the 
fame  regard  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  fince  there  are  the  fame  or  greater  reafons 
for  it. 

Secondly,  If  we  reconfider  the  circumftances  re- 
cited in  the  laft  paragraph,  it  will  appear,  that  thefe 
traditionary  evidences  are  fufficient  ones ;  and  we  fliali 
have  a  real  argument,  as  well  as  one  ad  hominem,  for 
receiving  books  fo  handed  down  to  us.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  that  whole  nations  fliould  either 
be  impofed  upon  themfelves,  or  concur  to  deceive 
others,  by  forgeries  of  books  or  fa6ts.  Thefe  books 
and  fafts  muft  therefore,  in  general,  be  genuine  and 
true ;  and  it  is  a  ftrong  additional  evidence  of  this, 
that  all  nations  muft  be  jealous  of  forgeries^,  for  the 
fame  reafons  that  we  are. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  as  we  rejeft  the  pro- 
digies related  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  though 
we  admit  the  common  hiftory,  fo  we  ought  alfo  to 
reje<5l  the  fcripture  miracles.     To  this  I  anfwer, 

Firft,  That  the  fcripture  hiftory  is  fupported  by 
far  ftronger  evidences  than  the  Greek  or  Romany  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  propofitions. 

Secondly,  That  many  of  the  fcripture  miracles  are 
related  by  eye-witnefles,  and  were  of  a  public  nature, 
of  long  duration,  attended  by  great  and  lafting  ef- 
fe6ts,  infeparably  connefted  with  the  common  hif- 
tory, and  evidently  fuitable  to  our  notions  of  a  wife 
and  good  Providence,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  thofe 
related  by  the  Pagan  writers. 

Thirdly,  That  the  fcripture  miracles  not  attended 
by  thefe  cogent  circumftances  are  fupported  by  their 
connexion  with  fuch  as  are ;  and  that  after  we  have 
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admitted  thefe,    there  remains  no  longer  any  pre- 
fumption  againft  thole  from  their  miraculous  nature. 

Fourthly,  If  there  be  any  fmall  number  found 
amongft  the  Pagan  miracles,  attelled  by  fuch  like 
evidences  as  the  principal  ones  for  the  fcripture  mi- 
racles, I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  be  rejected ;  but 
it  will  not  follow,  that  the  fcripture  miracles  are 
falfe,  becaufe  fome  of  the  Pagan  ones  are  true. 


PROP.        XXI. 

'The  great  Importance  of  the  Hifiories,  Precept Sy  Pro- 
mifeSy  Threatenings,  and  Prophecies  contained  in  the 
Scriptures^  are  Evidences  both  of  their  Genuinenefs, 
and  of  the  Truth  of  the  principal  FaUs  mentioned  in 
them. 

This  is  one  of  the  inftances  in  which  the  evi- 
dences for  the  fcriptures  are  fuperior,  beyond  com- 
parifon,  to  thofe  for  any  other  ancient  books.  Let 
us  take  a  Ihort  review  of  this  importance  in  its 
feveral  particulars. 

The  hiftory  of  the  creation,  fall,  deluge,  longe- 
vity of  the  patriarchs,  difperfion  of  mankind,  call- 
ing of  Abraham^  defcent  of  Jacob  with  his  family 
into  Egypty  and  the  precepts  of  abftaining  from 
blood,  and  of  circumcifion,  were  of  fo  much  con- 
cern, either  to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  the  Ifraelites 
in  particular,  and  fome  of  them  of  fo  extraordinary 
a  nature,  as  that  it  could  not  be  an  indifferent  matter 
to  the  people  amongft  whom  the  account  given  of 
them  in  Genefis  was  fiift  publifhed,  whether  they 
received  them  or  not.  Suppofe  this  account  to  be 
ftrft  publifhed  amongft  the  Ifraelites  by  MofeSy  and  alfo 
to  be  then  confirmed  by  clear,  univerfal,  uninterrupted 
tradition  (which  is  pofTible  and  probable,  according 
to  the  hiftory  itfelf),  and  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive, 
upon  this  true  luppofition,  how  this  account  (hould 
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be  handed  down  from  age  to  age  amongfl  the  Jews, 
and  received  by  them  as  indubitable.  Suppofe  this 
account  to  be  falfe,  i.  e.  fuppofe  that  there  were  no 
fuch  evidences  and  veftiges  of  thefe  hiftories  and 
precepts,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
could  have  happened,  let  the  time  of  publication  be 
as  it  will.  If  early,  the  people  would  reject  the 
account  at  once  for  want  of  a  clear  tradition,  which 
the  account  itfelf  would  give  them  reafon  to  exped. 
If  late,  it  would  be  natural  to  inquire  how  the  author 
came  to  be  informed  of  things  never  known  before 
to  others. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  he  delivered  them  as  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  revelation  (which  yet  cannot  well 
be  faid  on  account  of  the  many  references  in  Genefis 
to  the  remaining  veftiges  of  the  things  related),  thefe 
furprizing,  interefting  particulars  would  at  leaft  be 
an  embarraflTm.ent  upon  his  fidtitious  credentials,  and 
engage  his  cotemporaries  to  look  narrowly  into  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  there  were  many  cofmogonies 
and  theogonies  current  amongft  the  Pagans,  which  yet 
are  evidently  fi6lions ;  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  were, 
in  general,  regarded  only  as  amufing  fi6lions  -,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  fome  truths  in  them,  either  ex- 
prelTed  in  plain  words,  or  concealed  in  figures ;  and 
that  their  agreement  with  the  book  of  Gene/is.,  as  far 
as  they  are  confiftent  with  one  another,  or  have  any 
appearance  of  truth,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  book.  It  is  endlefs  to  make  all  the 
polTible  fuppofitions  and  objeftions  of  this  kind;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  more  are  made,  the  more 
will  the  truth  and  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  be 
eftabliflied  thereby. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  in  relation  to  the  precepts 
of  abftaining  from  blood,  and  circumcifion,  before- 
mentioned,  that  if  the  firft  was  common  to  mankind, 
or  was  known  to  have  been  fo,  the  laft  peculiar  to  the 
defcendents  of  Ahrahaniy  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  book  of  Genefis,  this  confirms  itj  if 
otherwife,  would  contribute  to  make  it  rejedled.  If 
neither  the  pradlices  themfelves,  nor  any  veftiges  of 
them,  fubfilled  at  all,  the  book  mud  be  rejeded. 
The  difficulty  of  deducing  thefe  praftices  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature  ought  to  be  confidered 
here ;  as  it  tends  to  prove  their  divine  origi- 
nal, agreeably  to  the  accounts  given  of  them  in 
Genefis. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  law  of  Mojes.     This  was 
extremely  burdenfome,    expenfive,    feverc,    particu- 
larly upon  the  crime  of  idolatry,  to  which  all  man- 
kind were  then  extravagantly   prone,    and    abfurd, 
according  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  in 
the  inftances  of  forbidding  to  provide  themfelves  with 
horfes  for  war,    and  commanding  all  the  males  of 
the  whole  nation  to  appear  at  Jerufalem  three  times 
in  a  year.     At  the  fame  time,    it  claims  a  divine 
authority  every  where,    and  appeals  to  fafts  of  the 
moll  notorious  kinds,  and  to  cuftoms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  moft  peculiar  nature,  as  the  memorials  of  thefe 
fafts.     We  cannot  conceive,  then,  that  any  nation, 
with  fuch  motives  to  rejeft,  and  fuch  opportunities 
of  deteding,   the  forgery  of  the  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,    Numbers,    and   Deuteronomy,    fhould   yet 
receive  them,  and  fubmit  to  this  heavy  yoke.     That 
they  Ihould  often  throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time, 
and  rebel  againft  the  divine  authority  of  their  law, 
though  fufficicntly  evidenced,  is  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for  from  what  we  fee  and  feel  in  ourfelves  and  others 
every  day ;  but  that  they  fhould  ever  return  and  re- 
pent, ever  fubmit  to  it,  unlefs  it  had  divine  authority, 
is  utterly  incredible.     It  was   not  a  matter  of  fuch 
fmall  importance,   as  that  they  could  content  them- 
felves widi  a  fuperficial   examination,    with   a   lefs 
examination   than  would  be  i'ufficient   to  deted:   fo 
notorious  a  forgery  j  and  this  holds,  at  whatever  time 
we  fuppofe  thefe  books  to  be  publifhed. 

That 
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That  the  Jews  did  thus  fubmit  to  the  law  of 
MoJeSy  is  evident  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  if  we  allow  them  the  lead  truth  and 
genuinenefs,  or  even  from  profane  writers  j  nay,  I 
may  fay,  from  the  prefent  obfervance  of  it  by  the 
Jews  fcattered  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world. 

Ifitbefaid,  that  other  nations  have  afcribed  di- 
vine authority  to  their  lawgivers,  and  fubmitted  to 
very  fevere  laws ;  I  anfwer,  Firft,  That  the  pretences 
of  lawgivers  amongft  the  Pagans  to  vnfpiration,  and 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  people  to  them,  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  found,  from 
the  then  circumftances  of  things,  without  having 
recourfe  to  real  infpiration  j  and  particularly,  that 
if  we  admit  the  patriarchal  revelations  related  and  in- 
timated by  MoJeSy  and  his  own  divine  legation,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  heathen  lawgivers  copied  after 
thefe  J  which  is  a  ftrong  argument  for  admitting  them. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  no  inftance  amongft  the  Pa- 
gans, of  a  body  of  laws  being  produced  at  once,  and 
remaining  without  addition  afterwards ;  but  that 
they  were  compiled  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate,  the  prevalence  of  a  particular 
failion,  or  the  authority  of  fome  particular  perfons, 
who  were  all  ftyled  lawgivers,  as  Draco  and  Solon  at 
Athens :  that  they  were  made,  in  general,  not  to 
curb,  but  humour,  the  genius  of  the  people  j  and 
were  afterwards  repealed  and  altered  from  the  fame 
caufes :  whereas  the  body  politic  of  the  Ifraelites  took 
upon  itfelf  a  coinplete  form  at  once,  and  has  prefer ved 
this  form  in  great  meafure  to  the  prefent  time,  and 
that  under  the  higheft  external  difadvantages  ;  which 
is  an  inftance  quite  without  parallel,  and  ftiews  the 
great  opinion  which  they  had  of  their  law,  i.  e.  its  great 
importance  to  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  laws  of  the  Ifraelites  were 
not  perhaps  impofed  at  once,  but  grew  up  by  degrees, 
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as  in  other  nations,  this  will  make  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ceiving the  books  of  ExoduSy  Leviticus^  Numbers^  and 
Deuteronomy^  in  which  the  contrary,  with  all  the  par- 
ticular circumftances,  is  afferteci,  greater  than  ever. 
In  fhort,  of  all  the  fi6tions  or  forgeries  that  can  hap- 
pen amongft  any  people,  the  moft  improbable  is  that 
of  their  body  of  civil  laws ;  and  it  feems  to  be  ut- 
terly impolTible  in  the  cafe  of  the  law  of  Mofes. 

The  next  part  of  the  fcriptures,  whofe  importance 
we  are  to  confider,  is  the  hiftory  contained  in  the 
books  aijojhua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  extending  from  the 
death  of  Mojes  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonifi  captivity,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Now,  in  this  hiftory  are  the  following  important 
fafts,  moft  of  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  leave  fuch 
veftiges  of  themfelves,  either  external  vifible  ones, 
or  internal  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  people, 
as  would  verify  them,  if  true ;  make  them  be  rejedled, 
if  falfe.  The  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
divifion  of  it,  and  the  appointment  of  cities  for  the 
priefts  and  Levites  by  JoJJjua  -,  tlie  frequent  flave- 
ries  of  the  IJraelites  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  and 
their  deliverance  by  the  Judges ;  the  ereftion  of  a 
kingdom  by  Samuel;  the  tranflation  of  this  king- 
dom from  SauVs  family  to  David,  with  his  conquefts ; 
the  glory  of  Solomon's  kingdom;  the  building  of  the 
temple ;  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom ;  the  idola- 
trous w'orftiip  fet  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel;  the  capti- 
vity of  the  Ifraelites  by  the  kings  of  AJfyria;  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  their  temple ;  their  return  under  Cyrus, 
rebuilding  the  temple  under  Darius  Hyftajpis,  and 
j-e-eftablifliment  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  thefe  events  are  fome  of 
them  the  moft  glorious,  fome  of  them  the  moft  ftiame- 
ful  that  can  well  happen  to  any  people.  How  can 
we  reconcile  forgeries  of  fuch  oppofite  kinds,  and  efpe- 
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cially  as  they  are  interwoven  together  ?  But,  indeed, 
the  fa6ls  are  of  luch  confequence,  notoiiety,  and 
permanency  in  their  effefts,  that  neither  could  any 
particular  perfons  amongft  the  Ifraelifes  firft  project 
the  defign  of  feigning  them,  nor  their  own  people 
concur  with  fuch  a  defign,  nor  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions permit  the  fidion  to  pafs.  Nothing  could  make 
a  jealous  multitude  amongft  the  Jfraelites  or  neigh- 
bouring nations  acquiefce,  but  the  invincible  evi- 
dence of  the  fafts  here  alleged.  And  the  fame  ob- 
lervations  hold  of  numberlefs  other  fatts  of  lefler 
note,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount ;  and  of 
miraculous  fadls  as  much,  or  rather  more  than  others. 
Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  thefe  have 
fuch  various  necefiary  connexions  with  each  other, 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated,  as  has  been  already 
remarked. 

And  all  this  will,  I  prefume,  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged, upon  fuppofition  that  the  feveral  books  were 
publiftied  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  fa6ls  therein  re- 
corded. But,  fay  the  objcftors,  this  will  not  hold  in. 
fo  ftrong  a  manner,  if  the  books  be  publifhed  after 
thefe  times.  Let  us  take  an  extreme  cafe  then,  and 
fuppofe  all  thefe  hiftorical  books  forged  by  Ezra, 
But  this  is  evidently  impoflible.  Things  of  fo  im- 
portant and  notorious  a  kind,  fo  glorious  and  fo  fham.e- 
ful  to  the  people,  for  whofe  fake  they  were  forged, 
would  have  been  rejedted  with  the  utmoft  indignation, 
unlefs  there  were  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  genuine  foot- 
fteps  of  thefe  things  already  amongft  the  people. 
They  were  therefore  in  part  true.  But  many  addi- 
tions were  made  by  Ezra^  fay  the  objedors.  I  an- 
fwer,  if  thefe  were  of  importance,  the  difficulty  re- 
turns. If  not,  then  all  the  important  fafls  are  true. 
Befides,  what  motive  could  any  one  have  for  making 
additions,  of  no  importance  ?  Again,  if  there  were 
any  ancient  writings  extant,  Ezra  muft  either  copy 
after  them,  which  deftroys  the  prefent  fuppofition  j 
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or  differ  from  and  oppol'e  them,  which  would  betray 
him.  If  there  were  no  fuch  ancient  writings,  the 
people  could  not  but  inquire  in  matters  of  importance, 
for  what  reafons  Ezra  was  fo  particular  in  things  of 
which  there  was  neither  any  memory,  nor  account 
in  writing.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  people  did  not 
regard  what  Ezra  had  thus  forged,  but  let  it  pafs 
uncontradidted ;  this  is  again  to  make  the  things  of 
fmall  or  no  importance.  Befides,  why  Ihould  Ezra 
write,  if  no  one  would  read  or  regard  ?  Farther, 
Ezra  mull',  like  all  other  men,  have  friends,  ene- 
mies and  rivals  j  and  fome  or  all  of  thefe  would  have 
been  a  check  upon  hiin,  and  a  fecurity  againft  him 
in  matters  of  importance. 

If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  Ezra  to  have  forged  all 
thefe  books  at  once,  we  fuppofe  them  forged  fuccef- 
fively,  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  after  the  fadls 
related ;  we  fhall,  from  this  intermediate  fuppofition, 
have  (befides  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  fuch  a 
regular  fucceffion  of  impoftures  in  matters  fo  impor- 
tant) a  mixture  of  the  difficulties  recited  in  the 
two  preceding  paragraphs,  the  fum  total  of  which 
will  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  as  in  either  of 
thofe  cafes.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  forgery  of 
the  annals  of  the  IJraelites  appears  to  be  impoffible, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  body  of  their  civil  laws. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  hiftories  and  annals  of  other 
nations  have  many  fi6lions  and  falfehoods  in  them  j 
1  anfwer,  that  the  fuperior  importance  of  the  events 
which  happened  to  the  Jewijh  nation,  and  the  mira- 
culous nature  of  many  of  them,  occafioned  their  be- 
ing recorded  at  the  then  prefent  times,  in  the  way 
of  fimple  narration,  the  command  of  God  alfo  con- 
curring, as  it  feems ;  and  that  thus  all  addition,  va- 
riety, and  embellifhment,  was  prevented  :  whereas 
the  hiftories  of  the  originals  of  other  nations  were 
not  committed  to  writing  till  long  after  the  events, 
after  they  had  been  corrupted  and  obfcured  by  num- 
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berlefs  fables  and  fi(5lJon.s,  as  is  well  known.  There 
are  many  other  circumftances  peculiar  to  the  Jewtjh 
hiftory,  which  eftablifh  its  truth  even  in  the  minuted 
things,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  following  propofitions  ; 
and  I  hope  the  reader  will  fee,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
argument,  that  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  which 
proves  the  Jewijh  hiftory  to  be  rigoroufly  exa6t, 
proves  alfo,  that  the  hiftories  of  other  nations  may  be 
expedted  to  be  partly  true,  and  partly  falfe,  as  they  arc 
agreed  to  be  by  all  learned  and  fober-minded  men. 

1  pafs  over  the  books  of  Efthery  Jobj  the  PjalrnSy 
Proverbs^  EcclefiafteSy  and  Canticles^  as  not  having 
much  relation  to  this  propofition ;  and  proceed  to  the 
confideration  of  the  Prophecies. 

Thefe  contain  the  moft  important  precepts,  pro- 
mifes,  threatenings,  and  predicTtions,  i.  e.  prophecies 
peculiarly  fo  called,  befides  the  indire£t  and  incidental 
mention  of  the  great  events  recorded  in  the  hiftorical 
books.  And  as  they  are  full  of  the  fevereil  reproofs 
and  denunciations  againft  all  ranks,  king,  governors 
and  great  men  fubordinate  to  him,  priefts,  pro- 
phets, and  people,  one  cannot  expeft,  that  they 
fhould  be  favourably  received  by  any,  but  thofe  of 
the  beft  moral  chara6lers ;  and  thefe  muft  be  the 
firft  to  deted  and  expofe  a  forgery,  if  there  was 
any.  So  that  the  prophecies,  if  they  were  forgeries, 
could  not  be  able  to  ftand  fo  rigorous  an  exami- 
nation as  the  importance  of  the  cafe  would  prompt 
all  ranks  to.  And  here  all  the  arguments  before  ufed 
to  fhew,  that  the  hiftorical  books  could  neither  be 
forged  at  the  time  of  the  fa6ls,  nor  fo  late  as  Ezras, 
time,  nor  in  any  intermediate  one,  are  applicable  with 
the  fame  or  even  greater  force.  Befides  which,  it  is 
to  be  obferved  of  the  prediftions  in  particular,  that, 
if  they  were  publifhed  before  the  events,  they  could 
not  be  forgeries ;  if  afterwards,  there  would  not  be 
wanting  amongft  the  Jev;s  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
difpofition  with  Por^^hyry^  and  the  prefent  objectors  to 
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the  genulnenefs  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  truth  of 
the  fa6ts  related  or  implied  in  thenn,  who  upon  that 
fuppofition  would  have  met  with  fuccefs,  as  Porphyry^ 
and  the  ancient  objectors  would  have  done  long  ago, 
had  their  objeftions  been  folid.  Infidelity  is  the 
natural  and  neceflary  produ6l  of  human  wickednefs 
and  weaknefs ;  we  fee  it,  in  all  other  things,  as  well 
as  in  religion,  whenfoever  the  interefts  and  paffions  of 
men  are  oppofite  to  truth ;  and  the  prefent  objedlors 
to  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  may  be  afllired, 
that  the  ancient  ones,  the  murmuring  IJraelites  in  the 
•wildernefs,  the  rebellious  Jews  before  Chrifl,  and 
both  "Jews  and  Gentiles  fince  Chrift,  have  done  juftice 
to  their  caufe. 

We  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  im- 
portance of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  Who- 
ever then  received  thefe  in  ancient  times  as  genuine 
and  true,  muft  not  only  forfake  all  linful  pleafures, 
but  expofe  himfelf  to  various  hardfhips  and  dangers, 
and  even  to  death  itfelf  They  had  indeed  a  future 
glory  promifed  to  them,  with  which  the  fulFerings  of 
the  prefent  time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared. 
But  then  this  glory,  being  future,  miuft  be  fupported 
with  the  moft  inconteftable  evidences  j  elfe  it  could 
have  no  power  againft  the  oppofite  motives ;  and  both 
together  mud  fo  roufe  the  mind,  as  to  make  men  ex- 
ert themfelves  to  the  uttermoft,  till  they  had  received 
full  fatisfaclion.  Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  even  joy,  and  the  greatnefs  of  an  expe6lation, 
incline  men  to  difbelieve,  and  to  examine  with  a 
fcrupulous  exadnefs,  as  well  as  fear  and  diflikc. 

As  to  thofe  who  did  not  receive  the  dodtrincs  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  the  fafts  there  related  and 
implied,  they  would  have  fufficient  motives  to  deted: 
the  forgery  or  falfehood,  had  there  been  any  fuch. 
They  were  all  condemned  for  their  unbelief^  many 
for  their  grofs  vices  j  the  Jew  for  his  darling  par-^ 
tiality  to  his  own  nation,  and  ceremonial  law;   and 
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the  Gentile  for  his  idolatry  and  polytheifm ;  and  the 
moft  dreadful  punifliments  threatened  to  all  in  a  future 
ftate.  Now  thefe  were  important  charges,  and  alarnn- 
ing  confiderations,  which,  if  they  did  not  put  men 
upon  a  fair  examination,  would,  at  lead,  make  them 
defirous  to  find  fault,  to  detect  and  expofe,  and,  if 
they  had  difcovered  any  fraud,  to  publifli  it  with  the 
utmoft  triumph.  The  books  of  the  New  Teftament 
could  not  but  be  of  fo  much  importance  to  the 
unbelievers  of  the  primitive  times,  as  to  excite  them 
to  vigilance  and  earneftnefs,  in  endeavouring  to 
difcredit  and  deflroy  them.  All  which  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  And  in- 
deed cafes  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  of  the  fame 
degree,  occur  now  to  daily  obfervation,  wliich  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  call  to  mind.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pafs,  on  one  hand,  that  frauds  and  impoftures 
are  crufhed  in  the  birth;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
wicked  men  labour  againft  the  truth  in  the  moft  un- 
reafonable  and  inconfiftent  ways,  and  are  led  on  from 
one  degree  of  obftinacy,  prevarication,  and  infatua- 
tion, to  another,  without  limits. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  perfons  reproved 
and  condemned  in  the  Gofpels,  in  the  A5ls  of  the 
Apoftles,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epiftles,  by  St.  Peter  m 
his  Second  Epiftle,  by  St.  John  and  St.  Jude  in  their 
t'piftles,  and  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation^  viz.  the 
five  churches,  and  the  Nicolaitans.,  could  not  but 
endeavour  to  vindicate  themfelves.  The  books  were 
all  of  a  public  nature,  and  thefe  reproofs  particularly 
fo,  as  being  intended  to  guard  others. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
fcripture,  and  fhewn  briefly  how  the  importance  of 
each  would  be  a  fecurity  againft  forgery  and  fidion 
in  that  part.  I  will  now  add  fome  general  evidences 
to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  certain,  that  both  Jews  and  ChriJ- 
tians  kave  ucidergone  the  fevereft  perfecutions  and 
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fufferings  on  account  of  their  facred  books,  and  yet 
never  could  be  prevailed  with  to  deliver  them  up  : 
which  Ihews  that  they  thought  them  of  the  highefl 
importance,  moft  genuine  and  true. 

Secondly,  The  prefervation  of  the  law  of  Mofes, 
which  is  probably  the  firft  book  that  was  ever  written 
in  any  language,  while  fo  many  others  more  modern 
have  been  loft,  fhews  the  great  regard  paid  to  it. 
The  fame  holds  in  a  lefs  degree  of  moft  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  fince  moft  of  them 
are  ancienter  than  the  oldeft  Greek  hiftorians.  And  as 
the  records  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  are  loft  j 
we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  of  the  Je-ws  to  have  been 
preferved,  from  their  importance,  or  fome  other  fuch 
caufe,  as  may  be  an  equal  evidence  of  their  genuine- 
nefs  and  truth. 

Thirdly,  The  great  im.portancc  of  all  the  facred 
books  appears  from  the  many  early  tranflations  and 
paraphrafes  of  them.  The  fame  tranflations  and 
paraphrafes  miuft  be  an  effe6lual  means  of  fecuring 
their  integrity  and  purity,  if  we  could  fuppofe  any 
defign  to  corrupt  them. 

Fourthly,  The  hefitation  and  difficulty  with  which 
a  few  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  received 
into  the  canon,  fhew  the  great  care  and  concern 
of  the  primitive  chriftians  about  their  canon.  /.  e, 
the  high  importance  of  the  books  received  into  it; 
and  are  therefore  a  ftrong  evidence,  firft,  for  the 
genuinenefs  and  truth  of  the  books  which  were  re- 
ceived without  hefitation ;  and  then  for  thefe  others, 
fince  they  were  received  univerfally  at  laft. 

Fifthly,  The  great  religious  hatred  and  animofity 
which  fubfifted  between  the  Jeivs  and  Samaritans,  and 
between  feveral  of  the  ancient  fedls  amongft  the 
chriftians,  ftiew  of  what  importance  they  all  thought 
their  facred  books ;  and  would  make  them  watch  over 
one  another  with  a  jealous  eye. 
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PROP.        XXII. 

The  LajiguagCi  Styky  and  Manner  of  IFriting  tifed 
in  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  'TeJlamentSy  ars 
Arguments  of  their  Genninenejs. 

Here  I  obferve,  Firll,  That  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  Old  Teftament  was  written, 
being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people,  and  one 
that  had  little  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours,  and 
whofe  neighbours  alfo  fpake  a  language  that  had 
great  affinity  with  their  own,  would  not  change  fo 
fall  as  modern  languages  have  done,  fince  nations 
have  been  varioufly  mixed  with  one  another,  and 
trade,  arts,  and  fciences,  greatly  extended.  Yet  fome 
changes  there  mutl  be  in  paffing  from  the  time  of 
Mojes  to  that  of  Malachi.  Now,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  Biblical  Hebrew  correlponds  to  this  criterion  with 
fo  much  exa6lnefs,  that  a  confiderable  argument  may 
be  deduced  thence  in  favour  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

Secondly,  The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  have 
too  confiderable  a  diverfity  of  ftyle  to  be  the  work 
cither  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  muft  be  on  account 
of  the  language),  or  of  any  let  of  cotemporary  Jews, 
If  therefore  they  be  all  forgeries,  there  muft  be  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  impoftors  in  different  ages,  who  have  con- 
curred to  impofe  upon  pofterity,  which  is  inconceiv- 
able. To  fuppofe  part  forged,  and  part  genuine, 
is  very  harfh,  neither  would  this  fuppofition,  if  ad- 
mitted, be  fatisfaclory. 

Thirdly,  The  Hebrew  language  ceafed  to  be 
fpoken,  as  a  living  language,  foon  after  the  time  of 
the  Babylonifj  captivity  :  but  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it  was  be- 
come a  dead  language.  For  there  was  no  grammar 
made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  ages  after ;  and,  as  it 
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is  difficult  to  write  in  a  dead  language  with  exaft- 
nefs,  even  by  the  help  of  a  grammarj  fo  it  feems 
irnpofiible  without  it.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  muft  therefore  be,  nearly,  as  ancient  as  the  Ba- 
bylonijh  captivity .;  and,  fince  they  could  not  all  be 
v/ritten  in  the  fame  age,  fome  muft  be  confiderably 
more  ancient  j  which  would  bring  us  again  to  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  confpiring  impoftors. 

Fourthly,  This  laft  remark  may  perhaps  afford  a 
new  argum.ent  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  if  any  were  wanting.  But  indeed  the  Septua- 
gint  tranilation  fhews  both  this,  and  all  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament  to  have  been  confidered 
as  ancient  books,  foon  after  the  times  of  Antiochus 
EpphaneSy  at  Icaft. 

Fifthly,  There  is  a  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  and  an  un- 
affected manner  of  writing,  in  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament ;  which  is  a  very  ftrong  evidence  of 
their  genuinenefs,  even  exclufively  of  the  fuitablenefs 
of  this  circumftance  to  the  times  of  the  fuppofed 
authors. 

Sixthly,  The  ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament  is  alfo 
fimple  and  unaftefted,  and  perfedly  fuited  to  the 
time,  places,  and  perfons.  Let  it  be  obferved  far- 
ther, that  the  ufe  of  words  and  phrafes  is  fuch,  alfo 
the  ideas,  and  method  of  reafoning,  as  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  could  be  written  by  none  but 
perfons  originally  Jews ;  which  would  bring  the  in- 
quiry into  a  little  narrower  compafs,  if  there  was  any 
occafion  for  this. 

One  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  narrations  and  pre- 
cepts of  both  Old  and  New  Teftament  are  delivered 
without  hefitation ;  the  writers  teach  as  having  au- 
thority ;  which  circumftance  is  peculiar  to  thofe,  who 
have  both  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  they  deliver, 
and  a  perfefl  integrity  of  heart. 
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PROP.        XXIII. 

The  very  great  Number  of  particular  Circumjlances  of 
Timey  Place,  PerfonSy  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^ 
are  arguments  both  of  their  Genuinenefs  and  Truth. 


That  the  reader  may  underftand  what  I  mean 
by  thefe  particular  circumftances,  I  will  recite 
fomeofthe  principal  heads,  under  which  they  may 
be  claffed. 

There  are  then  mentioned  in  the  book  of  GenefiSy 
the  rivers  of  paradife,  the  generations,  of  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  circumftances, 
the  place  where  the  ark  refted,  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babely  the  confufion  of  tongues,  the  dif- 
perfion  of  mankind,  or  the  divifion  of  the  earth 
amongft  the  pofterity  diShem,  Ham,  and  Japhety  the 
generations  of  the  poftdiluvian  patriarchs,  Avith  the 
gradual  fhortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood, 
the  fojournings  o(  Abraham y  IfaaCy  and  Jacob,  with 
many  particulars  of  the  ftate  of  Canaan,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  in  their  times,  the  de- 
ftruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  ftate  of  the 
land  of  Edomy  both  before  and  after  EJau\  time, 
and  the  defcent  of  facob  into  Egypt,  with  the  ftate  of 
Egypt  before  Mofes's  time. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  inftitution  of  the  paflbver,  the  paffage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  with  the  deftru6lion  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
hoft  there,  the  miracle  of  manna,  the  vi6lory  over 
the  /imalekites,  the  folemn  delivery  of  the  law  from 
mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  the  worfhip  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a 
very  minute  defcription  of  the  tabernacle,  priefts' 
garments,  ark,  &c. 
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In  Leviticus  we  have  a  colle(5lion  of  ceremonial 
laws,  with  all  their  particularites,  and  an  account  of 
the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu. 

The  book  of  TV^m^^^rj  contains  the  firft  and  fecond 
numberings  of  the  feveral  tribes  with  their  genealo- 
gies the  peculiar,  offices  of  the  three  feveral  families 
of  the  LeviteSj  many  ceremonial  laws,  the  journey- 
ings  and  encampments  of  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of  fome 
remarkable  events  which  happened  in  this  period ;  as 
the  fearching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 
the  viftories  over  y^radj  Sihon,  and  Ogj  with  the  di-.. 
vifion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  two  lafl  among  the  Gad- 
itesy  ReuheniteSj  and  Manajfttes^  the  hiftory  of  Balak 
and  Balaar,iy  and  the  vi6lory  over  the  Midianites,  all 
defcribed  with  the  feveral  particularities  of  time, 
place,  and  perfons. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  recapitula- 
tion of  many  things  contained  in  the  three  laft  books, 
with  a  fecond  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral 
one,  by  Mojes  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan,  juft  before 
his  death,  with  an  account  of  this. 

In  the  book  of  fofhua,  we  have  the  paflage  over 
Jordan,  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  de- 
tail, and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes,  in- 
cluding a  minute  geographical  defcription. 

The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  pub- 
lic tranfaftions,  with  the  private  origin  of  fome.  In 
all,  the  names  of  times,  places,  and  perfons,  both 
among  the  IJraelites,  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
are  noted  with  particularity  and  fimplicity. 

In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  David,  with  feveral  incidental 
circumftances. 

The  books  of  Satnuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  contain  the  tranfaftions  of  the  kings 
before  the  captivity,  and  governors  afterwards,  all 
delivered  in  the  fame  circumftantial  manner.     And 
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here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations  facred 
and  civil  eftablilhed  by  Davidy  and  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon^  the  genealogies  given  in  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lifts 
of  the  perfons  who  returned,  fealed,  &c.  after  the 
captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  de- 
ferve  efpecial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  are 
now  confidering  things. 

The  book  of  EJlher  contains  a  like  account  of  a 
very  remarkable  event,  with  the  inftitution  of  a 
feftival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  PJalms  mentions  many  hiftorical  fafts 
in  an  incidental  way;  and  this,  with  the  books  of 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiafies,  and  Canticles,  allude  to 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  ancient  times  in  various 
ways. 

In  the  Prophecies  there  are  fome  hiftorical  relations ; 
and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention  of  fadls, 
times,  places,  and  perfons,  is  interwoven  with  the 
predi(5lions  in  the  moft  copious  and  circumftantial 
manner. 

If  we  come  to  the  New  Teftament,  the  fame  obfer- 
vations  prefent  themfelves  at  firft  view.  We  have 
the  names  of  friends  and  enemies,  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  obfcure  and  iiluftrious,  the  times,  places, 
and  circumftances  of  fafts,  fpecified  direflly,  and 
alluded  to  indiredly,  with  various  references  to  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  thofe  times. 

Now  here  I  obferve,  Firft,  That,  in  fa6l,  we  do 
not  ever  find,  that  forged  or  falfe  accounts  of  things 
fuperabound  thus  in  particularities.  There  is  always 
fome  truth  where  there  are  confiderable  particularities 
related,  and  they  always  feem  to  bear  fome  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of 
the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  in  Ma- 
netho's  account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynafties,  Ctefias*^  of 
the  Affyrian  kings,  and  thofe  which  the  technical 
chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
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Greece-,  and,  agreeably  thereto,  thefe  accounts  have 
much  fi6tion  and  falfehood,  with  feme  truth :  whereas 
J'hucydides's  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and 
Cajar\  of  tlie  war  in  Gaul^  in  both  which  the  par- 
ticulars of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  are  mentioned, 
are  univerfaliy  efteemed  true  to  a  great  degree  of 
exa6bnefs. 

Secondly,  A  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falfehoods, 
would  be  careful  not  to  mention  fo  great  a  number 
of  particulars,  fince  this  would  be  to  put  into  his 
reader's  hands  criterions  whereby  to  detect  him.  Thus 
we  may  fee  one  reafon  of  the  faft  mentioned  in  the 
laft  paragraph,  and  which  in  confirming  that  fa£b 
confirms  the  propofition  here  to  be  proved. 

Thirdly,  A  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falfehoods, 
could  fcarce  furnilh  out  fuch  lifts  of  particulars.  It 
is  eafy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records  kept  from 
time  to  time  by  perfons  concerned  in  the  tranfaftions 
fliould  contain  fuch  lifts ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  expert 
them  in  this  cafe,  from  that  local  memory  which  takes 
ftrong  pofleftion  of  the  fancy  in  thofe  who  have  been 
prefent  at  tranfactions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of 
the  higheft  invention,  and  greateft  ftretch  of  genius, 
to  raife  from  nothing  fuch  numberlefs  particularities, 
as  are  almoft  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  fcrip- 
tures.  The  account  given  of  memory,  imagination, 
and  invention,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  fets  this  matter  in  a  ftrong  light. 

There  is  a  circumftance  relating  to  the  goipels, 
which  deferves  particular  notice  in  this  place.  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John  were  apoftles ;  and  therefore, 
fince  they  accompanied  Chrift,  muft  have  this  local 
memory  of  his  journey ings  and  miracles.  St.  Mark 
was  a  feiv  otijudcta^  and  a  friend  of  St.  Peter' s,  and 
therefore  may  either  Jiave  had  this  local  memory  him- 
felf,  or  have  written  chiefly  from  St.  Peter^  who  had. 
But  St.  Lukcy  being  a  profelyte  o(  Antioch,  not  con- 
verted perhaps  till  feveral  years  after  Chrift's  refurrec- 
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tion,  and  receiving  his  accounts  from  different  eye- 
witnefles,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  could  have  no  regard 
to  that  order  of  time,  which  a  local  memory  would 
fuggeil.  Let  us  fee  how  the  gofpels  anfwer  to  thefc 
pofitions.  St.  Matthew's  then  appears  to  be  in  exa6t 
order  of  time,  and  to  be  a  regulator  to.  St.  Mark's, 
and  St.  Luke's,  Ihewing  St.  Mark's  to  be  nearly  fo, 
but  St.  Luke's  to  have  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
order  of  time  in  his  account  of  Chrift's  miniflry. 
St.  John's  gofpel  is,  like  St.  Matthew's,  in  order 
of  time  J  but  as  he  wrote  after  all  the  reft,  and  with 
a  view  only  of  recording  fome  remarkable  parti- 
culars, fuch  as  Chrift's  a6lions  before  he  left  Judaea 
to  go  to  preach  in  Galilee,  his  difputes  with  the 
Jews  of  Jerujalem,  and  his  difcourfes  to  the  apo- 
ftles  at  his  laft  fupper,  there  was  lefs  opportunity  for 
his  local  memory  to  ftiew  itfelf.  However,  his  re- 
cording what  paft  before  Chrift's  going  into  Galilee 
might  be  in  part  from  this  caufe,  as  St.  Matthew'^ 
omiflion  of  it  was  probably  from  his  want  of  this 
local  memory.  For  it  appears,  that  St.  Matthew  re- 
dded in  Galilee  j  and  that  he  was  not  converted  till  fome 
time  after  Chrift's  coming  thither  to  preach.  Now 
this  fuitablenefs  of  the  four  gofpels  to  their  reputed 
authors,  in ,  a  circumftance  of  fo  fubtle  and  reclufe  a 
nature,  is  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of 
fi6lion  or  forgery.  This  remark  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  chapter  concerning  the  times 
of  the  birth  and  pafTion  of  Chrift,  in  his  comment  on 
Daniel. 

Fourthly,  If  we  could  fuppofe  the  perfons  who 
forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  to 
have  furniftied  their  readers  with  the  great  variety 
of  particulars  above-mentioned, 'notwithftanding  the 
two  reafons  here  alleged  againft  it,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, conceive,  but  tliat  the  perfons  of  thofe  times 
when  the  books  were  publifhed,  muft  by  the  help  of 
thefe  criterions  have  detefted  and  expofed  the  for- 
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geries  or  falfehoods.  For  thefe  criterions  are  fb 
attefted  by  allowed  fafts,  as  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  eftablilh  the 
truth  and  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures,  as  may  appear 
even  from  tliis  chapter,  and  much  more  from  the 
writings  of  commentators,  facred  critics,  and  fuch 
other  learned  men,  as  have  given  the  hiftorical  evi- 
dences for  revealed  religion  in  detail  \  and  by  parity 
of  reafon  they  would  fuffice  even  now  to  deteft  the 
fraud,  were  there  any  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  a 
fortiori^  that  they  mufl  have  enabled  the  perfons  who 
were  upon  the  fpot,  when  the  books  were  publifhed, 
to  do  this ;  and  the  importance  of  -many  of  thefe 
particulars  confidered  under  Frof.  21.  would  furnifli 
them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpofe.  And 
upon  the  whole  I  infer,  that  the  very  great  number  of 
particulars  of  time,  place,  perfons,  &c.  mentioned  in 
the  fcriptures,  is  a  proof  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth, 
even  previoufly  to  the  confideration  of  the  agreement  of 
thefe  particulars  with  hiftory,  natural  and  civil,  and 
with  one  another,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  treat. 

PROP.        XXIV. 

'the  Agreement  of  the  Scriptures  with  .Hiftory ,  na- 
tural and  civil,  is  a  Proof  of  their  Genuinenefi 
and  'Truth. 

Thus  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  agrees  in  an  eminent 
manner  both  with  the  obvious  fadts  of  labour,  forrow, 
pain,  and  death,  with  what  we  fee  and  feel  every  day, 
and  with  all  our  philofophical  inquiries  into  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  focial  life, 
and  the  origin  of  'evil,  as  may  appear  from  thefe 
papers  amongft  other  writings  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  fcveral  powers  of  the  little  world  within  a 
man's  own  brealt  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  great  world ;  we  are  utterly 
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unable  to  give  a  complete  folution  of  the  origin  of 
the  evils  which  flow  fronn  thefe  difcords,  and  from 
the  jarring  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  world ;  and 
yet  there  are  comfortable  hopes,  that  all  evil  will  be 
overpowered  and  annihilated  at  bftj  and  that  it  has 
an  entire  liibferviency  to  good  really  and  ultimately, 
i.  e.  though  the  ferpent  hruije  our  heely  yet  we  fliall 
bruije  its  head. 

It  cannot  be  denied  indeed,  but  that  both  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  creadon,  and  that  of  the  fall,  are  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  But  then  they  are  not  of 
fuch  a  kind  as  intimate  them  to  be  a  fiftion  contrived 
by  Mofes.  It  is  probable,  that  he  fet  down  the  tradi- 
tional account,  fuch  as  he  received  it  from  his  ancef- 
tors ;  and  that  this  account  contains  the  literal  truth  in 
Ihort,  though  fo  concealed  in  certain  particulars 
through  its  fhortnefs,  and  fome  figurative  expreflions 
made  ufe  of,  that  we  cannot  yet,  perhaps  never  fliall, 
interpret  it  fatisfaftorily.  However,  Mr.  Whijion\ 
conjeflures  concerning  the  fix  days  creation  feem  to 
deferve  the  attention  of  future  inquirers ;  and  there 
is  great  plaufibility  in  fuppofing  with  him,  that  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
fuccefiion  of  vifible  appearances. 

One  may  fuppofe  alfo,  that  there  is  a  typical  and 
prophetic  fenfe  to  be  difcovered  hereafter,  relative 
perhaps  to  the  fix  millenniums,  which  are  to  precede 
a  feventh  fabbatical  one ;  and  that  the  words  are  more 
accommodated  to  this  fenfe  than  to  the  literal  one,  in 
fome  places,  which  I  think  holds  in  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies that  have  double  fenfes.  How^ever,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  motive  to  a  fraud,  either  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  creation  or  fall,  nor  any  mark  of  one. 
And  the  fame  fhortnefs  and  obfcurity  which  prevents 
our  being  able  to  explain,  feems  alfo  to  preclude  ob- 
jeftions.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe  hiftories  to  have  been 
delivered  by  traditional  explananons  that  accompanied 
hieroglyphical  delineations,    this  would  perhaps  ac-. 
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count  for  feme  of  the  difficulties ;  and  help  us  to  con- 
ceive how  the  hiftories  may  be  exaft,  and  even  decy- 
pherable  hereafter.  The  appellations  of  the  tree 
of  life,  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  of  the  ferpent,  feem  to  favour  this  fuppofi- 
tion.  At  the  utmoft,  one  can  make  no  objedions 
againft  thefe  hiftories,  but  what  are  confiftent  with 
the  firft  and  loweft  of  the  fuppofitions  above-mentioned 
concerning  divine  infpiration. 

Natural  hiftory  bears  a  ftrong  teftimony  to  Mofes's, 
account  of  the  deluge  -,  and  fhews  that  it  muft  have 
been  univerfal,  or  nearly  fo,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  us,  either  to  find  fources  for  fo  great  a 
body  of  waters,  or  methods  of  removing  them.  That 
a  comet  had  fome  fhare  in  this  event  feems  highly 
probable  from  what  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Whiflon  have 
obferved  of  this  matter :  I  guefs  alfo  partly  from  the 
fuppofition,  that  fome  part  of  the  tail  of  a  comet 
was  then  attracted  by  the  earth,  and  depofited  there, 
partly  from  the  great  fhortening  of  human  life  after 
the  flood,  and  pardy  from  the  fermenting  and  ine- 
briating quality  of  vegetable  juices,  which  feems  firft 
to  have  appeared  immediately  after  the  flood,  that 
a  great  change  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  flood 
in  the  conilitution  of  natural  bodies,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  water.  And  it  feems  not  improbable  to 
me,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  refpeftive  fpheres  of 
attraction  and  repulfion,  and  of  the  force  of  thefe,  in 
the  fmall  particles  of  water,  might  greatly  contri- 
bute to  account  for  fome  cjrcumftances  of  the  deluge, 
mentioned  by  Mofes.  For,  by  the  increafe  of  the 
fphere,  and  force  of  attraftion,  the  waters  fufpended 
in  the  air  or  firmament  in  the  form  of  a  mift  or  vapour 
before  the  flood,  fee  Gen.  ii.  5,  6.  might  be  colled- 
ed  into  large  drops,  and  fidl  upon  the  earth.  And 
their  fall  might  give  occafion  to  rarer  watery  vapours, 
floating  at  great  difliances  from  the  earth  in  the  pla- 
netary and  inter  mundane  fpaces,  to  approach  it,  be  in 
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like  manner  condenfed  into  large  drops,  and  fall  upon 
it.  This  might  continue  for  fort^  days,  the  force  with 
which  the  rare  vapours  approached  the  earth  decreaf- 
ing  alL  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  and  being  at  the 
end  of  it  overpowered  by  the  contrary  force  of  the 
vapours  raifed  from  the  earth,  now  covered  with 
water,  by  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  wind, 
mentioned  Gen.  viii.  i.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the 
wind  has  great  power  in  raifing  watery  particles, 
/".  e.  putting  them  into  a  ilate  of  repulfion ;  and  the 
wind  here  confidered  would  be  far  ilronger  than  that 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Pacific  Ocemiy  fince  the 
whole  globe  was  one  great  ocean  during  the  height 
of  the  deluge.  The  ceffation  of  the  rain,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  fphere,  and  force  of  repulfion,  above 
fuppofed,  would  in  like  manner  favour  the  afcent  of 
vapours  from  this  great  ocean.  And  thus  the  precedent 
vapours  might  be  driven  by  fubfequent  ones  into 
the  planetary  and  intermundane  fpaces,  beyond  the 
earth's  attraction.  However,  fince  the  quantity  of 
the  fubfequent  vapours  rnuft  perpetually  decreafe  by 
the  decreafe  of  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  a  limit 
would  be  fet  to  the  afcent  of  the  vapours,  as  was 
before  to  their  defcent. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  tjiat  flate  of  our 
waters,  which  was  fuperinduced  at  the  deluge,  may 
both  be  the  caufe  of  the  rainbow,  /.  e.  of  drops  of 
a  fize  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  exempt  us  from 
the  danger  of  a  fecond  deluge.  For  a  frelh  inter- 
mixture of  like  cometical  particles  could  not  now  fu- 
perinduce  a  new  flate.  The  rainbow  may  therefore 
be  a  natural  fign  and  evidence,  that  the  waters  jhall 
no  more  become  a  flood  to  deftroy  the  earth. 

As  to  the  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  mentioned  Gen.  vii.  11.  though  no  fatisfadory 
account  has  been  given  of  this  hitherto,  yet  furely 
there  is  great  plaufibility  in  fuppofing,  that  the  increaf- 
ed  attraction  of  a  comet,  confequent  upon  its  near 
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approach  to  the  earth,  might  have  feme  fuch  efFe6l, 
and  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  produce  fuch 
changes  in  the  earth,  as  a  mere  deluge  could  not. 

Civil  hiftory  affords  hkewife  many  evidences,  which 
fupport  the  Mojaic  account  of  the  deluge.  Thus, 
Firft,  We  find  from  pagan  authors,  that  the  tradition 
of  a  flood  was  general,  or  even  univerfal.  Secondly, 
The  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vaft  tra6ts  of  un- 
inhabited land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  the  firft  age^,  fhew  that  mankind  are  lately  fprung 
from  a  fmall  ftock,  and  even  fuit  the  time  affigned 
by  Mojes  for  the  flood.  Thirdly,  The  great  number 
of  fmall  kingdoms,  and  petty  fiates  in  the  firft  ages, 
and  the  late  rife  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt y 
A[fyna,  Babylouy  &c.  concur  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Fourthly,  The  invention  and  progrefs  of  arts  and 
fciences  concur  hkewife.  And  this  laft  favours  the 
Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  antediluvians.  For  as  he  men- 
tions little  of  their  arts,  fo  it  appears  from  the  late 
invention  of  them  after  the  flood,  that  thofe  who 
•were  preferved  from  it  were  poffelTed  of  few. 

It  has  been  objefted  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the 
deluge,  that  the  ark  could  not  contain  all  the  animals 
which  are  now  found  upon  the  earth,  with  the  pro- 
per provifions  for  them  during  the  time  of  the  de- 
luge. But  this,  upon  an  accurate  computation,  has 
been  proved  to  be  otherwife  -,  fo  that  what  was  thought 
an  objection  is  even  fome  evidence.  For  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  a  perfon  who  had  feigned 
the  particular  of  the  ark,  fhould  have  come  fo  near 
the  proper  dimenfions.  It  is  to  be  confidcred  here, 
that  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  both  plants  and  brute 
animals,  which  differ  from  each  other  by  fmall  de- 
grees, feem  to  be  multiplied  every  day  by  the  va- 
rieties of  climates,  culture,  diet,  mixture,  &c. 
alio,  that  if  we  fuppofe  an  univerfal  deluge,  the 
ark,  with  tlie  entrance  of  the  animals,  &c.  feem 
RecefTary  alio.     For  as  we  can  trace  up  the  firft  im- 
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pcrfed  rudiments  of  the  art  of  fhipping  amongfl 
the  Greeks,  there  could  be  no  fliipping  before  the 
flood  J  confequently  no  animals  could  be  faved.  Nay, 
it  is  highly  improbable,  that  even  men,  and  domeftic 
animals,  could  be  faved,  not  to  mention  wild  beafts, 
ferpents,  &c.  though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that  the  an- 
tediluvians had  fhipping,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  alfo,  that 
they  had  a  divine  intimation  and  direftions  about  it, 
flich  as  Mofes  relates  j  which  would  be  to  give  up  the 
caufe  of  infidelity  at  once. 

It  has  been  objedled  likewife,  that  the  Negro  na- 
tions differ  fo  much  from  the  Europeans,  that  they  do 
not  feem  to  have  defcended  from  the  fame  anceftors. 
But  this  objection  has  no  folid  foundation.  We 
cannot  prefume  to  fay  what  alterations  climate,  air, 
water,  foil,  cuftoms,  &c.  can  or  cannot  produce. 
It  is  no  ways  to  be  imagined,  that  all  the  national 
differences  in  complexion,  features,  make  of  the 
bones,  &c.  require  fo  many  different  originals ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  from  experience  to  af- 
fert,  that  various  changes  of  this  kind  are  made  by 
the  incidents  of  life,  juft  as  was  obferved,  in  the  lafl 
paragraph,  of  plants,  and  brute  animals.  And,  with 
refpect  to  the  different  complexions  of  different  na- 
tions. Dr.  Mitchell  has  fhewn  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  Phil.  Tranf.  Numb.  474.  that  thefe  arife 
from  external  influences.  It  will  confirm  this,  if  it 
be  found,  that  the  Jews,  by  refiding  in  any  country 
for  fome  generations,  approach  to  the  complexion 
of  the  original  natives.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft 
obferve  from  the  hiftory  of  difl:empers,  that  acquired 
difpofitions  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  defcendents 
for  fome  generations;  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
great  truths  intimated  in  the  account  of  the  fall. 
And  thus  the  children  o^ Negroes  may  be  black,  though 
born  and  bred  up  in  a  country  where  the  original 
natives  are  not  fo. 
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A  third  objeftion  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  original  of  the  Americans,  and  for  the  wild 
beafts  and  ferpents  that  are  found  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  But 
to  this  one  may  anfwer,  Firft,  That  America  may  be 
even  now  contiguous  to  the  north-eaft  part  of  Afia, 
Secondly,  That  it  might  have  been  contiguous  to 
other  parts  of  our  great  continent  for  fome  centuries 
after  the  deluge,  though  that  contiguity  be  fince 
broken  off.  Thirdly,  That  the  firft  failors,  who 
ventured  out  of  the  ftreights,  or  others,  might  be 
driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  their  own  ignorance, 
firft  within  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds,  and  then 
to  fome  part  of  America.  One  can  offer  nothing  cer- 
tain on  either  fide,  in  refpedl  of  thefe  points.  How- 
ever, itfeems  to  me,  that  many  cuftoms  found  amongft 
^z  Negroes  and  Americans  are  ftronger  evidences,  that 
they  are  of  the  fame  original  with  the  Afiatics  and 
EuropeanSi  than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  to  the 
contrary.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  conclude  certainly, 
that  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  deluge  is  much  con- 
firmed by  bqth  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  if  we  embrace 
the  firft  and  loweft  hypothefis  concerning  divine  in- 
fpiration;  and  has  very  ftrong  prefumptions  for  it, 
according  to  the  fecond  or  third. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  the  high  mountains  in  South 
America  not  to  have  been  immerged  in  the  deluge, 
we  might  i:he  more  eafily  account  for  the  wild  beafts, 
poifonous  ferpents,  and  curious  birds  of  America. 
Might  not  the  ark  be  driven  round  the  globe  during 
the  deluge?  And  might  not  Noah  be  aware  of  this, 
and  obferve  that  it  had  been  immerged  fifteen  cubits  in 
water  ?  And  may  not  the  Mofaic  account  be  partly  \ 
narrativeof  v/hat  A^<?^^faw,  partly  the  conclufions  which 
he  muft  naturally  draw  from  thence  ?  Thus  the  tops  of 
fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  mightefcape,  confiftently 
widi  the  Mofaic  account.  The  future  inquiries  of  na- 
tural hiftorians  may  perhaps  determine  this  point. 

The 
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The  next  great  event  recorded  in  Genefis  is  the 
confufion  of  languages.  Now  the  Mojaic  account: 
of  this  appears  highly  probable,  if  we  firft  allow  that 
of  the  deluge.  For  it  feems  infipofTible  to  explain  how 
the  known  languages  fhould  arife  from  one  ftock. 
Let  any  one  try  only  in  HehreiL\  Greek,  Latin^  and 
Engliflj.  The  changes  which  have  happened  in  lan- 
guages fince  hiltory  has  been  certain,  do  not  at  all 
correfpond  to  a  fuppofition  of  this  kind.  There  is 
too  much  of  method  and  art  in  the  Greek  and  hatin 
tongues  for  them  to  have  been  the  inventions  of  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people ;  and  they  differ  too  much  from 
Hebrew :,  Arabic,  &c.  to  have  flowed  from  them  with- 
out defign.  As  to  the  Chineje,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  probable  conje(Elures  about  it,  partly  from  its 
great  heterogeneity  in  refpe6t  of  other  languages, 
partly  becaufe  learned  men  have  not  yet  examined  it 
accurately.  However,  the  moft  probable  conjecfture 
feems  to  be,  that  it  is  the  language  of  Noah's,  poft- 
diluvian  pofterity  ]  the  lead  probable  one,  that  it 
could  have  flowed  naturally  from  any  known  lan- 
guage, or  from  the  fame  ftock  with  any ;  which  it 
muft  have  done,  if  we  admit  the  deluge,  and  yet 
rejedl:  the  confufion  of  languages. 

The  difperfion  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah  into 
different  countries,  related  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genefisy  comes  next  under  confideration,  being  a 
confequence,  not  the  caufe,  of  the  diverfity  of  lan- 
guages. Now  here  antiquarians,  and  learned  men, 
feem  to  be  fully  agreed,  that  the  Mojaic  account  is 
confirmed,  as  much  as  can  be  expected  in  our  prefent 
ignorance  of  the  ftate  of  ancient  nations.  And  it  is 
to  be  obferved  of  all  the  articles  treated  of  under  this 
propoficion,  that  we,  who  live  in  the  north-weft 
corner  of  Etirofe,  lie  under  great  difadvantages  in 
fuch  refearches.  However,  fince  thofe  who  have 
fludied  the  oriental  languages  and  hiftories,  or  have 
rravelled  into  the  eaftern  parts^  have   made   many 
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difcoveries  of  late  years,  which  have  furprizingly 
confirmed  the  fcripture  accounts,  one  may  hope 
and  prefume,  that  if  either  our  learned  men  be  here- 
after fufFered  to  have  free  accefs  to  thole  parts,  or  the 
natives  themfelves  become  learned,  both  which  are 
furely  probable  in  the  higheft  degree,  numberlcfs 
unexpefted  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  fcripture 
hiftory  will  be  brought  to  light. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the 
ancient  poftdiluvian  world,  according  to  Mofes,  and 
the  fucceeding  facred  hiftorians.  The  poftdiluvian 
patriarchs  then  appear  to  have  worfhipped  the  one 
Supreme  Being  by  facrifices,  but  in  a  fimple  manner, 
and  to  have  had  frequent  divine  communications. 
By  degrees  their  pofterity  fell  off  to  idolatry,  wor- 
fhipped the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  deified  dead  men, 
and  polluted  themfelves  with  the  moft  impure  and 
abominable  inftitutions.  The  Ifraelites  alone  were 
kept  to  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  and  even  they 
were  often  infected  by  their  idolatrous  neiglibours. 
Now  all  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  we  find  in 
pagan  hiftory.  The  idolatries  of  the  pagans  are 
acknowledged  on  all  hands.  It  appears  alfo  from 
pagan  hiftory,  that  they  grew  up  by  degrees,  as  the 
fcriptures  intimate.  All  the  pagan  religions  appear 
to  have  had  the  worlhip  of  one  god  fuperior  to  the 
reft,  as  their  common  foundation.  They  all  endea- 
voured to  render  him  propitious  by  facrifice  j  which 
furely  cannot  be  an  human  invention,  nor  a  cuftom, 
which,  if  invented  in  one  nation,  would  be  readily 
propagated  to  another.  They  all  joined  mediatorial 
and  inferior,  alio  local  and  tutelar  deities  to  the  one 
god.  And  they  all  taught  the  frequency  of  divine 
conimunications.  Hence  the  pagan  religions  appear 
to  be  merely  the  degenerated  offspring  of  patriarchal 
revelations,  and  to  infer  them  as  their  caufe.  Hence 
the  pretences  of  kings,  lawgivers,  priefts,  and  great 
men,  to  infpiration,  with  the  credulity  of  the  mul- 
titude. 
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titude.  That  there  had  been  divine  communications, 
was  beyond  dilputCj  and  therefore  all  that  reluftance 
to  admit  them,  which  appears  in  the  prefent  age,  was 
over-ruled.  At  firft  there  v»-ere  no  impoftors.  When 
therefore  they  did  arife,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  the 
multitude  to  diftinguifh  between  thole  who  had  really 
divine  communications,  and  thofe  who  only  pre- 
tended to  diem  ;  till  at  laft  all  real  infpiration  having 
cealed  amongft  the  gentile  world,  their  feveral  reli- 
gions kept  poirefiTion  merely  by  the  force  of  education, 
fraud  in  the  priefls,  and  fear  in  the  people ;  and  even 
thefe  fupports  began  to  fail  at  laft,  about  the  time 
of  Chrift's  coming.  And  thus  many  things,  which 
have  been  thought  to  weaken  the  evidences  for  the  fcrip- 
ture  accounts,  are  found  to  ftrengthen  them,  by  flow- 
ing naturally  from  that  ftate  of  religion  in  ancient  times, 
and  from  that  only,  which  the  fcripture  delivers. 

A  farther  confirmation  of  the  fame  fcripture  accounts 
of  the  flood,  difperfion  of  mankind,  and  patriarchal 
revelations,  may  be  had  from  the  following  very 
remarkable  particular:  it  appears  from  hiftory,  that 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  have  had,  ceteris 
paribus  J  more  or  lefs  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  nearer  to,  or  had  more  inti- 
mate communication  with,  Egypt ^  PaUJiiney  Chaldaa^ 
and  the  other  countries,  that  were  inhabited  by  the 
moft  eminent  perfons  amongft  the  firft  defcendents  of 
Noahj  and  by  thofe  who  are  faid  in  fcripture  to  have 
had  particular  revelations  made  to  them  by  God; 
and  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  world,  reckoning  Pal^Jline  as  the  centre,  were  in 
general  mere  favages.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  inex- 
plicable upon  the  footing  of  infidelity,  of  the  exclu- 
fion  of  all  divine  communications.  Why  fhould  not 
human  nature  be  as  fagacious,  and  make  as  many 
difcoveries,  civil  and  religious,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  in  America j  as  in  Egyfty  PaUjline.,  Mejo- 
potamia,  Greece,  or  Rome  i    Nay,  why  fliould  Palafiine 
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fo  far  exceed  them  all,  as  it  did  confeffedly  ?  Allow 
the  Icripture  accounts,  and  all  will  be  clear  and  eafy. 
Mankind,  after  the  flood,  were  firft  difperfed  from 
the  plains  of  Me/of  otamia.  Some  of  the  chief  heads 
of  families  fettled  there,  in  PaUJiiney  and  in  Egypt. 
Palajiine  had  afterwards  extraordinary  divine  illumi- 
nations beftowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  Ifraelites 
and  Jews.  Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  pureft 
notions  of  God,  and  the  wifeft  civil  eftabiifhment. 
Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans, 
who,  not  being  removed  from  their  firft  habitations, 
and  living  in  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Nile, 
Tigrisy  and  Euphrates^  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  pre- 
ferved  more  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  poftdiluvian 
revelations,  alfo  to  have  had  more  leifure  for  inven- 
tion, and  a  more  free  communication  with  the  Ifraelites 
and  JewSy  than  any  other  nations :  whereas  thofe 
fmall  parties,  which  were  driven  farther  and  farther 
from  each  other  into  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
entirely  occupied  in  providing  neceflaries  for  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  cut  off  by  rivers,  mountains,  or 
diftance,  from  all  communication  with  PaUJiinCy 
Egypty  and  Chaldaay  would  lofe  much  of  their 
original  ftock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability 
to  invent  more. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  hiftory  of  particular  fafls, 
and  inquire  what  atteltations  we  can  produce  from 
pagan  hiftory  for  the  fcripture  accounts  of  Abraham 
and  his  pofterity  the  Ifraelites  and  Jews.  We  cannot 
expe6t  mucK  here,  pardy  becaufe  thefe  things  are 
of  a  private  nature,  if  compared  to  the  univerfal 
deluge,  partly  becaufe  the  pagan  hiftory  is  either 
deficient,  or  grofsly  corrupted  with  fable  and  fidion, 
till  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  declenfion  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ifrael  and  Judah.  However,  fome  faint 
traces  there  are  in  ancient  times,  and  many  con- 
curNng  circumftances  in  fucceeding  ones;  and,  as 
foon  as  the  pagan  records  come  to  be  clear  and  certain, 
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"we  have  numerous  and  ftrong  confirmations  of  the 
facred  hiftory.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  feems 
to  have  tranlpired  in  fome  meafure.  It  is  alfo  proba- 
ble, that  the  ancient  Brachmans  were  of  his  pofterity 
by  Keturahy  that  they  derived  their  name  from  him, 
and  vvorfhipped  the  true  God  only.  Mofes  is  men-* 
tioned  by  many  heathen  writers,  and  the  accounts 
which  they  give  of  his  conducing  the  IJraelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  are  fuch  as  might  be  expedled. 
The  authors  lived  fo  long  after  Mofes,  and  had  fo 
little  opportunity  or  inclination  to  know  the  exact 
truth,  or  to  be  particular,  that  their  accounts  can- 
not invalidate  the  fc ripture  hiftory,  though  they  do 
a  little  confirm  it.  The  expulfion  of  the  Canaanites 
by  Jojhua  feems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jhepherds  in  the  Lo'wer  Egypt  men- 
tioned by  Manethoy  and  of  the  expulfion  of  the  natives 
into  the  Upper  Egypt  %  who,  after  fome  centuries, 
drove  the  JJ:>epherds  back  again  into  Canaan  about  the 
time  oC  Saui.  The  Canaanites  mentioned  by  St.  Aii- 
fiin  and  others,  upon  the  coatt  of  Afric^  may  be  of 
the  fame  original.  See  Newton's  Chroncl.  page  198. 
We  may  conclude  from  the  book  of  Judges,  that  there 
were  many  petty  fovereignties  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canaan ;  and  it  appears  from  pagan  hiftory,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  rectified  it,  that  the  firft  great 
empire,  that  o{  Egypt,  was  not  yet  rifen*  When  Da- 
vid fubdued  the  Philijlines  or  Phcenicians,  Cadmus 
and  others  feem  to  have  fled  into  Greece,  and  to  have 
carried  letters  with  them,  which  the  Philijiines  had 
probably  learnt,  about  a  generation  before,  from  the  co- 
py of  the  law  found  in  the  ark  taken  from  the  IJraelites. 
After  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  in  Egypt,  and  others  in  other  places,  began  to 
be  built  in  imitation  of  it ;  juft  as  the  oracles  of  the  hea- 
thens were  imitations  of  God's  communications  to  the 
IJraelites,  and  particularly  of  that  by  Urim  and  Thuin- 
mim,  Shifloak,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  in  the  fifth  year 
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of  Rehohcaniy  is  the  Sejofiris  of  Hsrodctus ;  and  thi^-- 
point,  being  fettled,  becomes  a  capital  pin,  upon 
which  all  the  pagan  chronology  depends.  Hence 
He7'cdotus\  lift  of  the  Egyptian  kings  is  made  proba- 
ble and  confident.  As  we  advance  farther  to  the 
Ajjyrian  monarchy,  the  fcripture  accounts  agree 
with  the  profane  ones  reftified  3  and  when  we  come 
(lill  fartlier  to  the  ara  of  Nabonajfar^  and  to  the 
kings  cA  Babylon  and  Perftay  which  are  pofterior  to 
this  icraj  and  recorded  iii  Ptolemy\  canon,  we  find 
the  agreement  of  facred  and  profane  hiftory  much 
more  exad:,  there  being  cc-tain  criterions  in  the 
profane  hiftory  for  fixing  the  fa(5ts  related  in  it. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  direct  rela- 
tions of  the  hiftorical  books,  but  the  indire(5t,  inci- 
dental mention  of  things  in  the  prophecies,  tallies 
with  true  chronology  j  which  furely  is  fuch  an  evi- 
dence for  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  as  cannot  be 
called  in  queftion.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  facred  hiftory  is  diftin6l,  methodi- 
cal, and  confiftent  throughout ;  the  profane  utterly 
deficient  in  the  firft  ages,  obfcure,  and  full  of  fic- 
tions, in  the  fucceeding  ones  ;  and  that  it  is  but  juft 
clear  and  precife  in  the  principal  fadls  about  the  time 
that  the  facred  hiftory  ends.  So  that  this  corrects 
and  regulates  that,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many 
inftances,  which  muft  otherwife  be  given  up  as  utterly 
inexplicable.  How  then  can  we  fuppofe  the  facred 
hiftory  not  to  be  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  im- 
pofture  to  rife  up,  and  continue  not  only  undifcovered, 
but  even  to  increafe  to  a  moft  audacious  height,  in 
a  nation  which  of  all  others  kept  the  moft  exa6t  ac- 
counts of  time  ?  I  will  add  one  remark  more:  this 
fame  nation,  who  may  not  have  loft  fo  much  as  one 
year  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonijh 
captivity,  as  foon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  afllft- 
ance  of  prophets,  became  moft  inaccurate  in  their  me- 
thods of  keeping  time,    there  being  nothing  more 
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erroneous  than  the  accounts  of  Jojefhus^  and  the 
modern  Jews^  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.,  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  notwithftanding  that  all  the  re- 
quifite  afiiftances  might  eafily  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular 
annals.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  exadnefs  of 
the  facred  hiftory  was  owing  to  the  divine  alTiil- 
ance. 

It  is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures,  allied 
to  thole  which  I  am  here  confidering,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  perfons  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  have 
that  fimplicicy  and  plainnefs,  which  is  alio  afcribed  to 
the  firft  ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers  j  and 
both  of  them  concur,  by  this,  to  intimate  the  novelty 
of  the  then  prefent  race,  /.  e.  the  deluge, 

Befides  thefe  atceftations  from  profane  hiflory, 
we  may  confider  the  Je-ws  themfelves  as  bearing 
teflimony  to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to 
the  truth  of  their  ancient  hiftory,  i.  e.  to  that  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tcftaments.  Allow  this,  and  it 
will  be  eafy  to  fee  how  they  fhould  ftill  perfift  in  their 
attachment  to  that  religion,  thofe  laws,  and  thofe 
prophecies,  which  fo  manifeftly  condemn  them,  both 
in  paft  times,  and  in  the  prefenr.  Suppofe  any  confi- 
derable  alteration  made  in  their  ancient  hiftory,  /,  e. 
any  fuch  as  m^ay  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  infidelity,  and 
their  prefent  ftate  will  be  inexplicable. 

The  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are  verified  by 
hiftory,  in  a  rtianner  ftill  more  illuftrious  i  thefe 
books  being  written,  and  the  fadls  m.entioned  therein 
tranfacled,  during  the  times  o^  Augufius^  'Tiberius^  and 
the  fucceeding  defars.  Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  incidental  mention  of  the  Romaji 
emperors,  governors  of  Judaa,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  the  Jewiflo  high  priefts,  feels  of  the 
JewSi  and  their  cuftoms,  of  places,  and  of  tranf- 
a6lions,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  hifto- 
ries  of  thofe  times.     And  as  the  whole  number  of 
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thefe  particulars  is  very  great^  they  may  be  reckoned 
a  full  proof  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftamenti  it  being  impolTible  for  a  perfon  who 
had  forged  them,  /.  e.  who  was  not  an  eye  and  ear 
witnefs,  and  otherwife  concerned  with  the  tranf- 
aftions  as  the  books  require,  but  who  had  invented 
many  hiftories  and  circunnllances,  &c.  not  to  have 
been  deficient,  fuperfluous,  and  erroneous.  No  man's 
memory  or  knowledge  is  fufficient  for  fuch  an  adapta- 
tion of  feigned  circumflances,  and  efpecially  where 
the  mention  is  incidental.  Let  any  one  confider  how 
often  the  bell  poets  fail  in  this,  who  yet  endeavour 
not  to  vary  from  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
age  of  which  they  write  i  at  the  fame  time  that 
poetry  neither  requires  nor  admits  fo  great  a  minute- 
nefs  in  the  particular  circumftances  of  time,  place, 
and  perfons,  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament 
have  defcended  to  naturally  and  incidentally. 

Secondly,  That  Chrift  preached  in  fudaa  and 
Galilee^  made  many  difciples,  and  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  PilatCj  at  the  inftigation  of  the  chief  men 
among  the  Jews ;  alfo  that  his  difciples  preached  after 
his  death,  not  only  in  Judaa^  but  all  over  the  Roman 
empire;  that  they  converted  multitudes,  were  perle- 
cuted,  and  at  laft  fufi^ered  death,  for  their  firm  adhe- 
rence to  their  mafterj  and  that  both  Chrijl  and  his 
difciples  pretended  to  work  many  miracles ;  are  fafts 
attefted  by  civil  hiftory  in  the  ampleft  manner,  and 
which  cannot  be  called  in  queftion.  Now  thefe  fails 
are  fo  connedled  with  the  other  fa6ls  mentioned  in  the 
New  Tellament,  that  they  mull  {land  or  fall  together. 
There  is  no  probable  account  to  be  given  of  thefe 
fa6ls,  but  by  allowing  the  reft.  For  the  proof  of  this, 
I  appeal  to  every  reader  who  will  make  the  trial. 
It  may  alfo  be  concluded  from  the  remarkable  un- 
willingnefs  of  the  prefcnt  unbelievers  to  allow  even 
the  plaineft  fa6ls  in  exprefs  terms.  For  it  Ihews 
them  to  be  apprehenfive,  that  the  connexion  between 
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the  leveral  principal  fa6ts  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teftament  is  infeparable,  and  that  the  atteftation 
given  to  foine  by  civil  hiftory  may  eafily  be  extended 
to  all. 

It  has  been  objefted,  that  more  mention  ought  to 
have  been  made  of  the  common  fafts  by  the  profane 
writers  of  thofe  times,  alfo  fome  acknowledgment 
of  the  miraculous  ones,  had  they  been  true.  To  this 
we  may  anfwer,  Firft,  That  Judaa  was  but  a  fmall 
and  diftant  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
Jews  themfelves,  with  whom  the  Chriftians  were  for  a 
long  time  confounded,  much  defpifed  by  the  Romans. 
Secondly,  That  hiflorians,  politicians,  generals,  &c. 
have  their  imaginations  fo  much  preoccupied  by 
affairs  of  ftate,  that  matters  purely  religious  are  little 
regarded  by  them.  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  thefe 
things.  Thirdly,  That  a  perfon  who  attended  in  any 
great  degree  to  the  chriftian  affairs,  if  a  good  man, 
could  fcarce  avoid  becoming  a  chriftian ;  after  which 
his  teftimony  ceafes  to  be  pagan,  and  becomes 
chriftian ;  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  under  the  next  head. 
Fourthly,  That  both  thofe  who  were  favourers  of 
the  chriitians,  and  thofe  averfe  to  them  in  a  moderate 
degree,  one  of  which  muft  be  the  cafe  with  great 
.numbers,  would  have  motives  to  be  filent;  the  half 
chriftians  would  be  filent  for  fear  of  being  perfecuted ; 
and  the  others  would  affeft  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
they  difliked,  but  could  not  difprove  -,  which  is  a  fa6l 
that  occurs  to  daily  obfervation.  Laftly,  when  thefe 
things  are  laid  together,  the  atteftations  of  the  profane 
writers  to  the  common  fafts  appear  to  be  fuch  as  one 
might  expe6b,  and  their  filence  as  to  the  miraculous 
ones  is  accounted  for. 

Thirdly,  All  the  chriftian  writers,  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  and  downwards,  bear  teftimony  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  the  truth  of  the  fafts,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
dired  and  indiredt,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  might  be 
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expelled.  Their  quotations  from  them  are  numberlers, 
and  agree  fufficiently, wich  the  prefent  copies.  They 
go  every  where  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fadls,  as 
the  foundation  of  all  their  difcourfes,  writings,  hopes, 
fears,  &c.  They  difcover  every  v/here  the  higheft 
regard,  and  even  veneration,  both  for  the  books  and 
the  authors.  In  (liort,  one  cannot  fee  how  this  tefti- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  can 
be  invalidated,  unlefs  by  fuppofing  all  the  ecclefiaftical 
writings  of  the  firft  centuries  to  be  forged  alfo ;  or 
all  the  writers  to  have  concurred  to  write  as  if  they 
believed  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  thefe  books, 
though  they  did  not;  or  to  have  had  no  ability  or 
inclination  to  diftinguifh  genuinenefs  and  truth  from 
forgery  and  falfehood ;  or  by  fome  other  fuch  fuppo- 
fition,  as  will  fcarce  bear  to  be  named, 

Here  three  queftions  may  be  afked,  that  bear 
fome  relation  to  this  fubjeft]  and  the  anfwers  to 
which  will,  I  think,  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  has 
'been  advanced  in  the  laft  paragraph. 

Thus,  Firft,  It  may  be  afked,  why  we  have  not 
more  accounts  of  the  life  of  Chrift  tranfmitted  to  us. 
To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  probable  from  St.  Luke^s 
preface,  that  there  were  many  fhort  and  imperfedt 
accounts  handed  about  very  early  j  the  authors  of 
which,  though  they  had  not  taken  care  to  inform 
themfelves  accurately,  did  not,  however,  endeavour  tp 
impofe  on  others  defignedly  j  and  that  all  thefe  grew 
into  difufe,  of  courfe,  after  the  four  gofpels,  or 
perhaps  the  three  firft,  were  publiftied,  or,  at  leaft, 
after  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament  was  formed  j 
alfo  that  after  this  the  chriftians  were  fo  perfedbly 
fatisfied,  and  had  the  four  gofpels  in  fuch  efteem,  that 
no  one  prefumed  to  add  any  other  accounts,  and 
cfpecially  as  all  the  apoftles  were  then  dead. 

The  Second  Queftion  is,  how  come  we  to  have  fo 
little  account,  in  the  primitive  writers,  of  the  lives, 
UbqurSj   and  fufferings  of  the  apoftles  ?   I  anfwer, 
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that  the  apoftles  feem  to  have  refided  in  Jadceay  till 
Ne7'o's  army  invaded  it,  and  afterwards  to  have  tra- 
velled into  diftant  parts  j  and  that  neither  their  con- 
verts in  Judttay  nor  thofe  in  the  diftant  barbarous 
countries,  into  which  they  travelled,  could  have  any 
probable  motive  for  writing  their  lives :  alio,  that,  as 
to  other  chriftians,  they  had  neither  opportunities  nor 
motives.  The  chriftians  looked  up  to  Chrift,  as  their 
mafter,  not  to  the  apoftles.  Their  great  bufinefs 
was  to  promote  chriftianity,  not  to  gratify  their  own 
or  other's  fruitlefs  curiofity.  They  were  not  learned 
men,  who  had  fpent  their  lives  in  the  ftudy  of  anna- 
lifts  and  biographers.  They  did  not  fufpedl,  that  an 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  apoftles  would  ever  be 
wanted,  or  that  any  one  could  call  their  integrity, 
infpiration,  miracles,  &c.  in  queftion.  St.  Luke 
feems  to  have  deilgned  by  his  A^Sy  chiefly  to  fhew 
how  the  gofpel  firft  got  firm  footing  amongft  JewSy 
profelytes  of  the  gate,  and  idolatrous  gentiles;  in 
order  to  encourage  the  new  converts  to  copy  the  ex- 
amples of  the  apoftles,  and  firft  preachers,  and  to 
'  publifti  the  gofpel  in  all  nations.  Laftly,  the  pri- 
mitive chriftians  had  early  difputes  with  JcJOSy  hea- 
thens, heretics,  and  even  with  one  another;  which 
took  up  much  of  their  attention  and  concern. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  afked,  who  were  the  perfons 
that  forged  the  fpurious  a6ls  and  revelations  of  feve- 
ral  of  the  apoftles,  &c.  I  anfwer,  that,  amongft 
the  number  of  thofe  who  joined  themfelves  to  the 
chriftians,  there  muft  be  many  whofe  hearts  were  not 
truly  purified,  and  who,  upon  apoftatizing,  would 
become  more  felf-interefted,  vain-glorious,  and  im- 
pure, than  before.  Thefe  were  antichrifts,  as  St.  John 
calls  them,  who  left  the  church  becaufe  they  were 
not  of  it.  Some  of  thefe  forged  books  to  fupport 
themfelves,  and  eftablifti  their  own  tenets.  Others 
might  write  partly  like  enthufiafts,  partly  like  im- 
poftors.     And,  laftly,  There  were  fome  both  weak 
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and  wicked  men,  though  not  fo  abandoned  as  the 
ancient  heretics,  who  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond 
century,  and  afterwards,  endeavo'ured  to  make  con- 
verts by  forgeries,  and  fuch  other  wicked  arts. 
However,  all  thofewho  are  ufually  called  fathers,  in  the 
firft  ages,  ftand  remarkably  clear  of  fuch  charges. 

Fourthly,  The  propagation  of  chriftianity,  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  oppofed  by  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  bears  witnefs  to  the  truth  and  genu- 
inenefs  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  But  I 
forbear  entering  upon  this  argument,  as  it  will  come 
more  properly  in  another  place.  Let  me  only  obferve 
here,  that  there  are  many  pafTages  in  the  Talmudical 
writings,  which  afford  both  light  and  confirmation 
to  the  New  Teftament,  notwithftanding  that  one 
principal  defign  of  the  authors  was  to  difcredit  it. 


PROP.        XXV. 

The  Agreement  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tejiaments  with  themfelves  and  with  each  otheVy 
is  an  Argument  both  of  their  Genuinenefs  and  Truth. 

The  truth  of  this  propofition  will  be  evident,  if 
a  fufHcient  number  of  thefe  mutual  agreements  can  be 
made  out.  It  is  never  found,  that  any  fingle  perfon, 
who  deviates  much  from  the  truth,  can  be  fo 
perfectly  upon  his  guard  as  to  be  always  confident 
with  himfelf.  Much  lefs  therefore  can  this  happen 
in  the  cafe  of  a  number,  living  alfo  in  different  ages. 
Nothing  can  make  them  confiflent,  but  their  copy- 
ing faithfi^lly  after  real  fafts.  The  inflances  will 
make  this  clearer. 

The  laws  of  the  Ifraelites  are  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  referred  to  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  dire(5l  and  indireft,  in  the  hiflorical  books,  in 
the  Pfalms,  and  in  the  Prophecies.     The  hiflorical 
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fa6ls  alfo  in  the  preceding  books  are  often  referred 
to  in  thofe  that  fucceed,  and  in  the  Pfalnns  and  Pro- 
phecies. In  like  manner  the  gofpels  have  the  great- 
eft  harmony  with  each  other,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  Atis  of  the  Apflles.  And  indeed  one 
may  fay,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  book  of  either  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  which  may  not  belhewn  to  refer  to 
many  of  the  reft  in  feme  way  or  other.  For  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  Bible  has  been  fbudied  and 
commented  upon  far  more  than  any  other  book  what- 
foever  j  and  that  it  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  believers 
in  all  ages  to  find  out  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts, 
and  of  unbelievers  to  fearch  for  inconfiftencies ;  alfo 
that  the  firft  meet  every  day  with  more  and  more 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures  from  the  mutual 
agreements  and  coincidences  here  confidered;  and 
that  unbelievers  have  never  been  able  to  allege  any 
inconfiftencies  that  could  in  the  leaft  invalidate  the 
truth  of  the  principal  fads  j  I  think,  not  even  affeft 
the  divine  infpiration  of  the  hiftorical  books,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  fecond  or  third  hypothefis  above- 
mentioned. 

It  will  probably  illuftrate  this  propofition,  to  bring 
a  parallel  inftance  from  the  Roman  writers.  Sup- 
pofe  then  that  no  more  remained  of  thefe  writers  than 
Livy^  Tullyi  and  Horace.  Would  they  not  by  their 
references  to  the  fame  fafts  and  cuftoms,  by  the 
famenefs  of  ftyle  in  the  fame  writer,  and  differences 
in  the  different  ones,  and  numberlefs  other  fuch  like 
circumftances  of  critical  confideration,  prove  them- 
felves,  and  one  another  to  be  genuine,  and  the  prin- 
cipal fads  related,  or  alluded  to,  to  be  true  ? 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  mutual  harmony 
and  felf-confiftency,  in  its  ukim.ate  ratio,  is  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  which  we  have  for  fads  done  in  an- 
cient times  or  diftant  places.  Thus,  if  a  perfon  was 
fo  fceptical  as  to  call  in  queftion  the  whole  Roman 
hiftory,  even  the  moft  notorious  fads,  as  their  con- 
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^ueils  firft  of  Itafyi  and  then  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  death  of  Cdejar^  and  the  fall  of  the 
weftern  ennpire  by  the  invafions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandalsy  with  all  the  evidences  of  thefe  fronn  books, 
infcriptions,  coins,  cuftonns,  &c.  as  being  all  forged 
in  order  to  deceive;  one  could  only  fhew  him,  that  it 
is  inconfiftent  with  what  he  i<Lti  of  human  nature,  to 
fuppofe  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  combination  to 
deceive;  or  that  the  agreement  of  thefe  evidences 
with  each  other  is  far  too  great  to  be  the  effect  of 
any  fuch  fraudulent  defign,  of  chance,  &c.  And  all 
thefe  arguments  are,  in  effed,  only  bringing  a  number 
of  concurring  evidences,  whofe  fum  total  foon  ap- 
proaches to  the  ultimate  limit,  i.  e.  to  unity,  or  ab- 
folute  certainty,  nearer  than  by  any  diftinguidiable 
difference.  It  does  not  therefore  import,  in  refpetft 
of  real  conviction,  after  a  certain  numiber  are  brought, 
whether  we  bring  any  more  or  no ;  they  can  only 
add  this  imperceptible  defect,  i.  e.  practically  nothing. 
Thus  1  fuppofe,  that  the  remaining  writings  of  L/ij, 
Tw/Zy,  and  Horace  alone  would  fatisfy  any  impartial 
man  fo  much  of  the  general  extenfivenefs  of  the  Ro- 
man conquefts,  &c.  that  nothing  perceptible  could 
be  added  to  his  conviction  ;  no  more  than  any  com- 
mon event  can,  or  ever  does  in  fadl,  appear  more  cre- 
dible from  the  teftimony  of  a  thoufind  than  of  ten 
or  twenty  witnefies  of  approved  integrity.  And 
whoever  will  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
muft  perceive,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  number- 
icfb  minute,  dire6t,  and  indire6t  agreements  and 
coincidences,  that  prefent  themfelves  to  all  diligent 
readers  of  the  fcriptures.  prove  their  truth  and  ge- 
nuinenefs  beyond  all  contradiction,  at  leaft  according 
to  the  firft  and  loweft  hypothefis  concerning  divine 
infpiration. 

As  to  thofe  few  and  fm.all  apparent  inconfiftencies, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  confine  the  infpiration  of  the 
fcriptures  to  this  loweft  fcnfe ;  one  may  obferve,  that 
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they  decreafe  every  day  as  learned  men  inquire  far- 
ther; and  that,  were  the  fcriptures  perfedlly  exad: 
in  every  particular,  there  muft  be  foine  apparent 
difficulcies,  arifing  merely  from  our  ignorance  of  an- 
cient languages,  cuftoms,  diftant  places,  &c.  and 
conlequently  that  if  thefe  be  not  more,  than  our 
ignorance  makes  it  reafonable  to  expe6b,  they  are 
no  objeftion  at  all.  And  of  apparent  inconfiftencies 
one  may  remark  in  particular,  that  they  exclude  the 
fuppofition  of  forgery.  No  fingle  forger,  or  com- 
bination of  forgers,  would  have  fuffered  the  apparent 
inconfiltencies  which  occur  in  a  few  places,  fuch  as  the 
different  genealogies  of  Chrift  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Lukcj  and  fome  little  variations  in  the  narration  of 
the  fame  facft  in  different  gofpels,  Thefe  are  too 
obvious  at  firft  fight  not  to  have,  been  prevented,  had 
there  been  any  fraud. 

I  will  here  add  an  hypothefis,  by  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  one  may  reconcile  the  genealogies  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  1  fuppofe  then,  that  St. 
Matthew  relates  the  real  progenitors  of  Jofeph ;  St. 
Luke  the  feries  of  thofe  who  were  heirs  to  David  by 
birthright;  and  that  both  tranfcribed  from  genealo- 
gical tables,  well  known  to  the  Jews  of  thofe  times. 
St.  Matthew  after  David t3.kes  Solomon.^  from  whom  Jo- 
feph lineally  defcended.  St.  Luke  takes  Nathan^  upon 
whom,  though  younger  than  fome  others,  and  even 
than  Solomon  J  we  muft  fuppofe  the  birthright  to  be 
conferred,  as  in  the  inftances  of  Jacob  and  Jofeph. 
St.  Matthew  proceeds  by  real  defcent  to  Salathiel,  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity  ]  St.  Luke  proceeds  by  the 
heirs  according  to  birthright,  and  comes  to  Salathiel 
likewiie.  We  muft  therefore  fuppofe,  that  Salathiel^ 
Solomons,  heir,  was  now  David's  alfo,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  branches  of  Nathans  family.  St. 
Matthew  then  takes  7,orobal>el  as  Jofeph's  real  proge- 
nitor, St.  Luke  takes  him  as  heir  or  eldeft  fon  to  Sa- 
hthiel.     Again,    St.   Matthew  takes  Ahiud  the  real 
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progenitor y  St.  Luke  Rhefa  the  eldeft  fon;  and  thus 
St.  MattheiD  proceeds  by  lineal  defcent  to  Jofeph^  St. 
Luke  by  heirs  to  the  fame  Jofeph  -,  for  we  are  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  Heli  dying  without  heirs  male,  Jofeph 
became  his  heir  by  birthright,  i.  e.  heir  to  Zorobabel, 
i.  e.  to  David.  If  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  the  virgin 
Mary  was  daughter  to  Heliy  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  fome  evidence,  the  folution  will  be  more  com- 
plete, and  more  agreeable  to  the  Jewijh  cuftoms.  It 
confirms  this  folution,  that  St.  Matthew  ufes  the 
word  h^vvna-e;  which  reftrains  his  genealogy  to  lineal 
defcent  J  whereas  St.  Luke  ufes  the  article  t5,  which 
is  very  general.  It  confirms  it  alfo,  that  St.  Luke's 
defcents,  reckoning  from  David  to  Salathielj  are  but 
about  twenty-two  years  apiece  j  jvhich  is  much  too 
fhort  for  defcents  from  father  to  fon,  but  agrees  very 
well  to  defcents  by  birthright.  As  to  St.  Matthew's 
.defcents,  they  are  far  too  long,  after  the  captivity, 
for  defcents  from  father  to  fon  j  .but  then  it  is  eafy 
to  fuppofe,  that  fome  were  left  out  on  account  of 
dying  before  their  fathers,  or  fome  other  reafbn. 
Three  of  the  kings  of  Judah  are  left  out  after  Joraniy 
perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  of  the  immediate 
pofterity  of  the  idolatrous  Ahah\  daughter  Athaliah. 
Others  are  left  out  after  the  captivity,  perhaps  for 
fomie  fimilar  reafon. 


PROP,        XXIV. 

The  Unity  of  Defigtiy  which  appears  in  the  Difpenfations 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures^  is  an  Argument  not  only 
of  their  truth  and  Genuinenefs,  but  alfo  of  their 
Divine  Authority. 

For  this  unity  is  not  only  fo  great  as  to  exclude 
forgery  and  fidtion,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  mutual 
agreements  mentioned  in  the  lall  propofition,    but 

alfo 
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alio  greater  than  the  bed  and  ableft  men  could  have 
preferved,  in  the  circumftances  of  thefe  writers, 
without  the  divine  afliftance.  In  order  to  fee  this, 
let  us  inquire  what  this  defign  is,  and  how  it  is  pur- 
fued  by  the  feries  of  events,  and  divine  interpo- 
fitions,  recorded  in  the  fcriptures. 

The  defign  is  that  of  bringing  all  mankind  to  an 
exalted,  pure,  and  fpiritual  happinefs,  by  teaching, 
enforcing,  and  begetting  in  them  love  and  obedience 
to  God.  This  appears  from  many  paffages  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  the 
New.  Now  we  are  not  here  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  an  almighty  being  could  fooneft  and  moft 
effeftually  accomplifli  this.  But  the  queition  is,  whe- 
ther, laying  down  the  ftate  of  things  as  it  has  been, 
is,  and  probably  will  be,  for  our  foundation,  there 
be  not  a  remarkable  fitnefs  in  the  difpenfations 
afcribed  to  God  in  the  fcriptures,  to  produce  this 
glorious  effed  ;  and  whether  the  perfons  who  admini- 
itered  thefe  difpenfations  did  not  here  concur  with 
a  furprizing  uniformity,  though  none  of  them  faw 
God's  ultimate  defign  completely,  and  fome  but  very 
imperfeftly  ;  juil  as  brutes  by  their  inftinds,  and  chil- 
dren by  the  workings  of  their  natural  faculties,  con- 
tribute to  their  own  prefervation,  improvement,  and 
happinefs  without  at  all  forefeeing,  that  they  do  this. 
If  we  alter  any  of  the  circumftances  of  the  micro- 
cofm  or  macrocofm,  of  the  frame  of  our  own  na- 
tures, or  of  the  external  world  that  furrbunds  us,  we 
fhall  have  queftion  rife  up  after  queftion  in  an  endlefs 
feries,  and  Ihall  never  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  God  fhould  be 
pleafed  to  produce  happinefs  inftantaneoufly,  i.  e. 
without  any  means,  or  fecondary  inftrumental  caufcs, 
at  all ;  and,  even  then,  we  fhould  only  be  where  we 
were  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  if  things  be  confidered 
in  the  true,  ultimate  light.  We  are  therefore  to  lay 
down  the  real  ftate  of  things,  as  our  foundation, 
i.  e.  we  are  to  fij^pofe  man  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  good 
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mixed  with  evil,  born  with  appetites,  and  expofed 
to  temptations,  to  which  if  he  yields,  lliffering  muft 
follow ;  which  fufrering,  however,  tends  to  eradicate 
thedifpofition  from  whence  it  ftowed,  and  to  implant  a 
better :  we  are  to  fuppofe  him  to  be  endued  with  vo- 
luntary powers,  which  enable  him  to  model  his  affec- 
tions and  adrons  according  to  a  rule;  and  that  the 
love  of  God,  his  ultimate  happinefs,  can  never  be 
genuine,  but  by  his  firft  learning  to  fear  God,  by  his 
being  mortified  to  pleafure,  honour,  and  profit,  and 
the  mod  refined  felfifh  defires,  and  by  his  loving  his 
neighbour  as  himfelf,  i.  e.  we  muft  fuppofe  all  that 
which  practical  writers  mean  by  a  ftate  of  trial, 
temptation,  moral  exercife  and  improvement,  and 
of  pra6lical  free-will.  Let  us  fee  therefore,  how 
the  feveral  difpenfations  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures^ 
their  being  recorded  there,  and  the  fubordinate  parts, 
which  the  prophets  and  apoftles  afted,  confpired  to 
bring  about  this  ultimate  end  of  man,  both  in  each 
individual,  and  in  the  whole  aggregate,  confidered 
as  one  great  individual,  as  making  up  the  myftical 
body  of  Chrift,  according  to  the  language  of  St. 
Paiily  and  inquire,  whether,  if  all  other  rcafons  v/ere 
let  afide,  the  mere  harmony  and  concurrence  of  fo 
many  parts,  and  fo  many  perfons  removed  from  each 
other  by  long  intervals  of  time^  in  this  one  great  de- 
(ign,  will  not  compel  us  to  acknowledge  the  genuine- 
nefs,  truth,  and  divine  authority,  of  the  fcriptui  es. 

The  firil  thing  which  prefents  itfeif  to  us  in  the 
fcriptures,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  and  fall. 
Thefe  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  as  was  faid  above, 
being  the  foundation  upon  which  we  go.  However, 
the  recording  them  by  MofeSy  as  tradition  began  to 
grow  weak  and  uncertain,  has  been  of  great  ufe  to 
all  thofe,  who  have  had  them  communicated  by  this 
means  perfedly  or  imperfeftly,  i.  e.  to  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  This  hiftory  impreffes  an  awful  and 
amiable  fenfc  of  the  Divine  Being,  our  creator  and 
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judge  j  Iliews  the  heinoufnefs  of  fin  ;  and  mortifies  us 
to  this  world,  by  declaring  that  our  pafiTage  through 
it  nnuft  be  attended  with  labour  and  forrow.  We 
find  ourfelves  in  this  ftate ;  revealed  religion  did  not 
bring  us  into  it :  nor  is  this  ftate  an  objection  to 
revealed  religion,  more  than  to  natural :  however, 
revealed  religion  goes  a  ftep  higher  than  natural, 
and  fhevvs  the  immediate  fecondary  caufe,  viz.  the 
fin  and  wilfijl  difobedience  of  our  firft  parents.  And 
when  the  account  of  paradife,  of  man's  expulfion 
thence,  and  of  the  curfe  paft  upon  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  GeneftSy  are  compared  with  the  removal 
of  this  curfe,  of  forrow,  crying,  pain,  and  death, 
with  the  renovation  of  all  things,  and  with  man's 
reftoration  to  the  tree  of  life  and  paradife,  and  his 
admifilon  into  the  new  Jerujalem  in  the  laft  chapters 
of  the  revelation,  hope  and  fear  quicken  each 
other  i  and  both  confpire  to  purify  the  mind,  and 
to  advance  the  great  defign  confidered  under  this 
propofition. 

How  far  the  deluge  was  neceflfary,  ceteris  manen- 
tihus,  fo/  the  purification  of  thofe  who  were  deftroyed 
by  it,  i.  e.  for  accomplifhing  this  great  end  in  them, 
we  cannot  prefume  to  fay.  It  is  fufficient,  that  there 
is  no  contrary  prefumption,  that  no  methods  con- 
fiftent  with  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  ancient  world 
were  neglected,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  that  we  are 
not  in  the  leaft  able  to  propofe  a  better  fcheme.  We 
leave  thefe  rebellious,  unhappy  people,  now  tranflated 
into  another  ftate,  to  the  fame  kind  Providence  which 
attended  them  in  this,  and  all  whofe  puniftiments  on 
this  fide  the  grave  are  for  melioration.  However,  the 
evident  footfteps  of  this  in  the  world,  and  the  clear 
tradition  of  it,  which  would  continue  for  feveral  ages, 
alfo  the  hiftory  of  it  delivered  by  Mojes^  have  an 
unqueftionable  good  tendency.  Sinners,  who  refleft  at 
all,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  fo  dreadful  an  inftance  of 
divine  feverity.     Farther,  if  this  hiftory  fliould  open 
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to  us  a  new  relation,  viz.  that  which  we  bear  to  the 
comets,  this,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  may  give  us  hereafter  fuch  intimations  concern- 
ing the  kind,  degree,  and  duration  of  future  punifh- 
ment,  as  will  make  the  moft  obdurate  tremble,  and 
work  in  them  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wifdom,  and  of  the  perfeft  love  which  caileth  out 
fear.  At  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
covenant  which  God  made,  not  only  with  Noah  and 
his  pofterity,  but  with  all  living  creatures,  after  the 
flood,  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to 
beget  love. 

The  confufion  of  languages,  the  confequent  dif- 
perfion  of  mankind,  and  the  fhortening  of  the  lives 
of  the  poftdiluvians,  all  concurred  to  check  the  exor- 
bitant growth  and  infection  of  wickednefs.  And  we 
may  judge  how  neceffary  thefe  checks  were,  ceteris 
manentibuSi  from  the  great  idolatry  and  corruption 
which  appeared  in  the  world  within  Icfs  than  a  thou- 
fand  years  after  the  flood.  The  patriarchal  revela- 
tions mentioned  and  intimated  by  Mofes  had  the  fame 
good  effefts,  and  were  the  foundations  of  thofe  pagan 
religions,  and,  in  great  meafure,  of  that  moral  fenfe, 
which,  corrupt  and  imperfefl  as  they  were,  could 
not  but  be  far  preferable  to  an  entire  want  of  thefe. 
If  it  be  obje6led,  that,  according  to  this,  greater 
checks,  and  more  divine  communications,  were  want- 
ed ;  I  anfwer,  that  a  greater  difperfion,  or  fhortening 
of  human  life,  might  have  prevented  the  deftined  in- 
creafe  of  mankind,  or  the  growth  of  knowledge,  civil 
and  religious,  &c.  and  that  more  or  more  evident 
divine  interpofltions  might  have  reftrained  the  volun- 
tary powers  too  much,  or  have  precluded  that  faith 
which  is  neceffary  to  our  ultimate  perfeftion.  Thefe 
are  conjefliires  indeed  j  but  they  are  upon  the  level 
with  the  objeftion,  which  is  conjectural  alfo. 

The  next  remarkable  particular  that  occurs,  is  the 
calling  oi  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful.     Now 
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m  this  part  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  as  it  is  explained 
by  the  New  Teftament,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  evi* 
dences  of  God's  great  defign  to  purify  and  perfed 
mankind.  He  is  called  to  forfake  his  relations, 
friends  and  country,  left  he  fliould  be  corrupted 
by  idolatry  ;  he  receives  the  promife  of  the  land  of 
Canaatiy  without  feeing  any  probable  means  of  ob- 
taining it,  befides  this  promife,  in  order  to  wean  him 
from  the  dependence  on  external  means  j  he  waits 
for  a  fon  till  all  natural  expedations  ceafed,  for  the 
fame  purpofe  j  by  obtaining  him  he  learns  to  truft  in 
God  notwithftanding  apparent  impoffibilities ;  and  the 
command  to  facrifice  hisjon^  his  only  Jon  IJaac^  whom 
he  lovedy  affords  him  a  noble  opportunity  of  exercifing 
this  truft,  and  of  ftiewing,  that  his  principle  of  obe- 
dience to  God  was  already  fuperior  to  the  pureft  of 
earthly  aff'edlions.  Laftly,  when  God  promifes  him, 
as  a  reward  for  all  his  faith  and  obedience,  as  the 
higheft  bleffing,  that  in  him  and  his  feed  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  JJjould  be  blejjedj  we  muft  conceive 
this  to  be  a  declaration,  firft,  that  God  himfelf  is  infi- 
nitely benevolent  j  and,  fecondly,  that  the  happinefs 
of  Abraham,  of  his  feed,  and  of  all  mankind  who 
were  to  be  blefled  in  his  feed,  muft  arife  from  their 
imitation  of  God  in  his  benevolence.  This  whole 
univerfe  is  therefore  a  fyftem  of  benevolence,  or,  as 
St.  Paul  expreftTes  it,  a  body,  which,  ht'mg  fitly  framed 
and  compared  together,  increafeth  itfelf  in  love. 

As  to  the  objeflion  which  is  fometimes  made  to 
the  facrifice  of  Ifaac,  we  may  obferve,  that  Abra- 
ham had  himfelf  received  fo  many  divine  commu- 
nications, and  had  been  acquainted  with  fo  many 
made  to  his  anceftors,  that  he  had  no  doubt  about 
the  commands  coming  from  God,  did  not  even  afk 
himfelf  the  queftion.  It  is  probable,  that  in  that 
.early  age  there  had  as  yet  been  few  or  no  faife  preten- 
ces, or  illufions.  Abraham  could  as  litde  doubt  of 
God's  right  to  Ifaac''^  life,  or  of  his  care  of  him  in 
K   2.  another 
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another  ftate.  Thefe  things  were  parts  of  the  pa- 
triarchal religion.  And  yet  great  faith  was  required 
in  Abraham^  before  he  could  overcome  his  natural 
affection  and  tendernefs  for  Tfaac  out  of  a  principle 
of  obedience  to  God,  and  truft  God  for  the  accom- 
pli fhment  of  his  promife,  though  he  commanded  him 
to  deftroy  the  only  apparent  means  of  accomplifhing 
it.  Unlefs  Abraham  had  been  highly  advanced  in 
faith  and  obedience,  he  could  not  have  flood  fo  fe- 
vere  a  trial;  but  this  trial  would  greatly  confirm 
thefe.  And  thus  this  hiftory  is  fo  far  from  being 
liable  to  objedion,  that  it  is  pecuUarly  conformable  to 
thofe  methods,  which  mere  reafon  and  experience 
diftate  as  the  proper  ones,  for  advancing  and  perfect- 
ing true  religion  in  the  foul.  When  the  typical 
nature  of  it  is  alfo  confidered,  one  cannot  furely  doubt 
of  its  divine  authority.  And,  in  the  previous  fteps, 
through  which  Abraham  paffed  in  order  to  obtain  this 
bleffing,  we  have  an  adumbration  and  example 
of  that  faith,  patience,  and  gradual  progrefs  in  the 
fpiritual  life,  which  are  neceffary  to  all  thofe  who 
hope   to   be   blejjed  with  faithful  Abraham. 

Let  us  next  pafs  on  to  MofeSy  and  the  Ifraelites  under 
his  conduft.  Here  we  enter  upon  the  confideration 
of  that  people,  who  are  the  type  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  each  individual  in  pardcular ;  who  were 
the  keepers  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  who,  under 
God,  agreeably  to  his  promife  to  Abraham,  have 
been,  and  will  hereafter  be  a  bleffing  to  all  nations, 
and  the  means  of  reftoring  man  to  his  paradifaical  ftate. 
And  firft  they  are  oppreffed  with  a  cruel  flavery  in  Egypt 
left,  being  delighted  with  its  fertility,  and  the  prefent 
pleafures  of  fenfe  which  it  afforded,  they  ftiould  for- 
get their  true  earthly  country,  the  land  of  promife. 
They  then  fee  the  moft  amazing  judgments  infli<5ted 
upon  their  enemies  the  Egyptians  by  God,  whilft  they 
themfelves  were  protefted  and  delivered,  that  fo  they 
might  learn  confidence  in  his  power  and  favour,  and 
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be  thus  prepared  for  their  inftitution  in  religion,  and 
their  trial  and  purification  in  the  wildernefs.  And 
here  the  awful  delivery  of  the  law,  their  being  fed 
from  day  to  day  by  miracle,  their  being  kept  from 
all  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  from  all  cares 
of  this  world  in  building,  planting,  &c.  till  their 
old  habits,  and  Egyptian  cuftoms  and  idolatries,  were 
quite  effaced,  and  the  pra6lice  of  the  new  law  efta- 
blifhed,  their  having  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  of  their  anceftors,  laid  before  them  in  one 
view,  their  tabernacle,  their  numerous  rites  and  cere- 
monies, additional  to  thofe  of  the  patriarchal  reli- 
gion, and  oppofite  to  the  growing  idolatries  of 
their  neighbours  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  and 
which,  befides  their  ufes  as  types,  were  memorials  of 
their  relation  to  God,  and  of  his  conflant  prefence  and 
protection,  and,  laftly,  the  total  extin6lion  of  that 
murmuring  generation,  who  longed  for  the  flefh-pots 
oi  Egypt i  cannot  but  appear  to  be  intended  for  the 
purification  of  this  chofen  people,  as  being  remark- 
ably analogous  to  the  methods  of  purification,  which 
every  good  man  experiences  in  himfelf,  and  fees  in 
others,  /.  e.  cannot  but  appear  highly  conducive  to 
the  great  defign  confidered  under  this  propofition. 
At  laft,  the  education  and  inftru6lion  of  this  people 
being  finifhed,  they  are  admitted  to  inherit  the  earthly 
promife  made  to  their  forefathers,  and  take  poilef- 
(lon  of  the  land  of  Canaan  under  Jofbua.  And  thus 
we  come  to  a  remarkable  period  in  God's  difpenfa- 
tions  to  them. 

Now  therefore  they  are,  in  fome  meafure,  left  to 
themfelves,  for  the  fake  of  moral  improvement,  the 
divine  interpofitions  being  far  lefs  frequent  and  folemn, 
than  at  the  firft  ere6tion  of  the  theocracy  under 
MoJes%  adminiftration.  However,  there  were  many 
fupernatural  interpofitions,  appointments,  favours, 
corre6lions,  &c.  from  Jofoiia  to  Malachiy  on  account 
of  their  yet  infant  ftate  in  refped  of  internal  purity, 
K  ^  whofe 
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whofe  tendency  to  improve  both  the  body  politic  of 
the  nation,  and  each  individual,  is  fufficiently  evident. 
After  Malachi  they  were  entirely  left  to  themfelves  ; 
their  canon  being  completed,  they  were  then  only  to 
hear  and  digeft  what  Mojes  and  the  prophets  had  de- 
livered unto  them  ;  and  by  this  means  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  laft  and  completed  difpenfation. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  this,  let  us  briefly  conli- 
der  the  ftate  of  the  gentile  world,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Chrift,  and  what  intimations  the 
Old  Tellament  gives  us  of  their  being  alfo  under  the 
care  of  Providence,  and  in  a  ftate  of  moral  difci- 
pline.  They  had  then,  according  to  this,  Firft,  the 
traditions  of  patriarchal  revelations.  Secondly,  All 
the  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canaan  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  and  motives  to  inform  themfelves 
of  the  true  religion.  Thirdly,  All  thofe  who  con- 
quered them  at  any  time  could  not  but  learn  fomething 
both  from  their  fubje6lion,  and  their  deliverance  after- 
wards. Fourthly,  The  captivities  by  Salmanejer 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  to  many  diftant  nations.  Laftly,  The  diftrac- 
tions  of  the  Jewijh  ftate  during  the  cotemporary  em- 
pires of  Syria  and  Egypt y  the  rife  of  the  Samaritan 
religion,  and  the  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament 
into  Greeky  conduced  eminently  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
And  as  it  is  neceffary  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
for  the  exercife  of  various  affedlions,  and  our  mora] 
improvement,  that  there  ftiould  be  degrees  and 
fubordinations  in  common  things,  fo  it  feems  equally 
neceftary,  that  it  fliould  be  fo  in  religious  matters : 
and  thus  the  Gentiles  may  have  had,  in  the  interval 
between  Abraham  and  Chrift,  all  that  fuited  their  other 
circumftances,  all  that  they  could  have  improved  by 
internal  voluntary  purity,  other  things  remaining  the 
fame,  which  is  always  fuppofed.  And  it  is  remark- 
able in  the  view  of  this  propofition,  that  we  learn  fo 
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much  from  the  fcriptures  concerning  the  moral  difci- 
pline  which  God  afforded  to  the  Gentiles. 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Teftament,  the  great 
defign  of  all  God's  difpenfations  appears  in  a  ftill 
more  confpicuous  manner.  Here  we  fee  how  Chrifl 
began  to  eredl  his  fpiritual  kingdom,  and  the  apoftles 
extended  it ;  we  have  the  fublimeft  do6trines,  and  pu- 
reft  precepts,  for  effefling  it  in  ourfelves  and  others, 
and  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  that  it  will  be  effefted  at 
laft,  that  this  leaven  will  continue  to  operate  till  the 
whole  lump  be  leavened.  But,  above  all,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  principal  means  for  effeding  this  is 
by  fubmiffion  and  fuffcrance,  not  refiftance,  and  ex- 
ternal violence.  The  preachers  are  to  undergo  Ihame, 
perfecution,  and  death,  as  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory 
did  before  them.  This  is  that  foolijlonefs  of  God, 
which  is  wijer  than  men,  and  that  weaknejs  of  Gody 
which  is  Jlronger  than  men.  Thefe  means  feem  fool- 
ifh  and  weak  to  the  falfe  wifdom  of  this  world. 
But  if  they  be  compared  with  the  frame  of ourna- 
tures,  and  with  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  they 
will  appear  to  be  perfectly  fuited  to  produce  in  all  man- 
kind that  beft  of  ends,  the  annihilation  of  felf,  and 
worldly  defires,  and  the  pure  andperfeft  love  of  God, 
and  of  all  his  creatures,  in  and  through  him. 

Setting  afide  therefore  the  greatnefs  of  this  end, 
and  its  fuitablenefs  to  the  divine  goodnefs,  fetting 
afide  alfo  die  miracles  which  have  concurred  in  it,  I 
fay  that  the  coincidence  of  the  hiftories,  precepts, 
promifes,  threatenings,  and  prophecies  of  the  fcrip- 
tures in  this  one  point  is  an  argument  not  only  of  their 
genuinenefs  and  truth,  but  of  their  divine  authority. 
Had  the  writers  been  guided  by  their  own  fpirits, 
and  not  by  the  fupernatural  influences  of  the  fpirit  of 
truth,  they  could  neither  have  opened  to  us  the  various 
difpenfations  of  God  tending  to  this  one  point,  nor 
have  purfued  it  themfelves,  with  fuch  entire  fteadinefs 
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and  uniformity,  through  fo  many  different  ages  of 
the  world. 

The  gradual  opening  of  this  defign  is  an  argument 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  Man's  wifdom,  if  it  could  have 
deformed  fuch  a  defign,  would  have  rufhed  forward 
upon  it  prematurely.  At  the  fame  time  we  may 
obferve,  that  this  defign  is  implied  in  the  fcriptures 
from  the  firfl,  though  not  exprelTed  fo  as  to  be  then 
underftood  j  which  is  another  argument  of  their 
divine  original. 

Cor.    From    the  reafoning  uled  under  this   pro- 
portion we  may  be  led  to  believe,  that  ail  the  great 
events  which  happen  in  the  world,  have  the  fame 
ufe  as  the  difpenfations,    recorded  in  the  fcriptures, 
viz.  that  of  being  a  courfe  of  moral  difcipline  for 
nations  and  individuals,  and  of  preparing  the  world 
for  future  difpenfations.     Thus  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  Ma~ 
hometan  impofture,  the  corruptions  of  the  chriflian 
religion,  the  ignorance  and  darknefs  which  reigned 
for  fome  centuries  during  the  grolTeft  of  thefe  corrup- 
tions,   the   reformation,    reftoration  of  letters,    and 
the  invention  of  printing,  three  great  cotemporary 
events  which  fucceeded  the  dark  times,    the  rife  of 
the  enthufiaftical  fe6ts  fince  the  reformation,  the  vaft 
increafe    and   diffufion   of  learning   in    the  prefent 
times,  the  growing  extenfivenefs  of  commerce  between 
various    nations,    the   great  prevalence  of  infidelity 
amongft  both  Jews  and  ChrijiianSy  the  difperfion  of 
Jews  and  Jejuits  into  all  known  parts  of  the  world, 
&c.  &c.  are  all  events,  which^  however  mifchievous 
fome   of  them   may   feem    to  human  wifdom,   are 
ceteris  manentibus^  the  mod  proper  and  effectual  way 
of  haftening  the  kingdom  of  Chirfl,  and  the  renova- 
tion of  all  things. 
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PROP.        XXVII. 

"Divine  Communications ^  Miracles,  and  PropbecieSy  are 
agreeable  to  Natural  Religion^  and  evenjeem  necejfary 
in  the  Infancy  of  the  World. 

Since  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  jiiftice,  mercy,  and 
bounty,    according  to   natural   religion,    it   is   rea- 
fonable  to  expetl,  that  if  the  deficiencies  of  natural 
reafon,  or  the  inattention  of  mankind  to  the  foot- 
fteps  of  his  providence,  were  fuch  at  any  time,  as 
that  all  the  world  were  in  danger  of  being  loft  in 
ignorance,  irreligion,  and  idolatry,  God  fhould  inter- 
pofe  by  extraordinary  inftru6lion,  by  alarming  inftan- 
ces  of  judgment  and  mercy,  and  by  prophetical  de- 
clarations of  things  to  come,  in  order  to  teach   men 
his  power,  his  juftice,  and  his  goodnefs,  by  fenfible 
proofs  and  manifeftations.     We  muft  not  fay  here, 
that  God  could  not  fufFer  this  j  but  inquire  from  hif- 
tory,  whether  he  has  or  no.    Now  I  fuppofe  it  will 
eafily  be  acknowledged,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  the 
gentile  world  in  ancient  times,  and  that  the  Judaical 
and  Chrijiian  inftitutions  have  greatly  checked  irre- 
ligion and  idolatry,  and  advanced  true  natural  reli- 
gion ;  which  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  favour 
of  thefe  inftitutions,  though  all  other  evidences  for 
them  were  fet  afide.     Neither  muft  we  fay  here,  that 
fince  God  permits  grofs  ignorance  in  fome  nations, 
the  Hottentots  for  inftance,  even  to  this  day,  he  might 
have  permitted  it  in  all   mankind.     Allow  that  we 
know  fo  little  of  his  unfearchable  judgments,  as  not 
to  be  able  to   make   any   certain   conclufion :    yet 
furely  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  forenamed 
attributes,     and    to    the    analogies   of  other  things, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  ftiould  have  fuch  a  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  fuits  their  intelledual  faculties,  and 
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other  circumftances,  and  carries  them  forwards  in 
moral  improvement,  than  that  all  fhould  (land  ftill, 
or  go  backwards,  or  make  lefs  improvement  in  re- 
ligion, than  tallies  with  their  improvements  in  other 
things  J  alfo  that  there  fhould  be  a  fubordination 
in  religious  advantages,  rather  than  a  perfed  equa- 
lity. 

Natural  religion  alfo  teaches  ns  to  confider  God 
as  our  governor,  judge,  and  father.  Now  all  thefc 
fuperiors  have  two  ways  of  adminiftration,  inftru6tion 
and  providence  for  the  well-being  of  their  inferiors, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  It  is  therefore  natural 
to  expe6l  upon  great  occafions  an  extraordinary 
interpofition  by  revelation,  miracle,  and  prophecy ; 
and  that  efpecially  in  that  infancy  of  the  world 
after  the  deluge,  which  both  facred  and  profane 
hiftory  afllire  us  of;  inafmuch  as  both  dates  and 
individuals  require  much  more  of  the  extraordinary 
interpofition  of  governors  and  parents  in  their  in- 
fancy, than  afterwards :  all  which  has  a  remarkable 
'  correfpondence  with  the  hiftory  of  revelation,  as  it. 
is  in  fa6t.  And  the  analogical  prefumptions  for 
miracles,  in  this  and  the  laft  paragraph,  feem  at  leaft: 
equal  to  any  prefumption  we  have,  or  can  have, 
in  this  our  ftate  of  ignorance  of  the  whole  of  things, 
againft  them. 

But  there  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  mira- 
culous interpofitions,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  theory  of  human  nature.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  mankind  have  not  been  upon  this  earth 
from  all  eternity.  Eternity  neither  fuits  an  imper- 
fe6t,  finite  race  of  beings,  nor  our  habitation  the 
earth.  It  cannot  have  revolved  round  the  fun,  as  it 
does  now,  from  all  eternity ;  it  muft  have  had  fuch 
changes  made  in  it  from  its  own  fabric  and  principles, 
from  the  fliocks  of  comets,  &c.  in  infinite  time, 
as  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  furvival.  There 
was  therefore  a  time  when  man  was  firft  placed  upon 
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the  earth.  In  what  ftate  was  he  then  placed  ?  An 
infant,  with  his  mind  a  blank,  void  of  ideas,  as 
children  now  are  born  ?  He  would  perifli  inftantly, 
without  a  feries  of  miracles  to  preferve,  educate,  and 
inftruft  him.  Or  if  he  be  fuppofed  an  adult  with  a 
blank,  mind,  /.  e.  without  ideas,  afibciations,  and 
the  voluntary  powers  of  walking,  handling,  fpeak- 
ing,  &c.  the  conclufion  is  the  fame ;  he  muft  perifh 
alfo,  unlefs  conduced  by  a  miraculous  interpofition 
and  guardianfhip.  He  muft  therefore  have  fo  much 
of  knowledge,  and  of  voluntary  and  fecondarily  auto- 
matic powers,  amongft  which  fpeech  muft  be  reck- 
oned as  a  principal  one,  imprefled  upon  him  in 
the  way  of  inftin6t,  as  would  be  neceffary  for  his 
own  prefervation,  and  that  of  his  offspring;  and  this 
inftin6t  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  divine  reve- 
lation, fince  he  did  not  acquire  it  by  natural  means. 
It  is  alfo  of  the  nature  of  prophecy ;  for  it  feems  im- 
poflible  for  mankind  to  fubfift  upon  the  earth,  as  it 
now  is,  without  fome  foreknowledge,  and  the  confe- 
quent  methods  of  providing  for  futurity,  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  brutes  have,  or  even  greater,  fince  man, 
unprovided  with  manual  arts,  is  peculiarly  expofed  to 
dangers,  necefiities,  and  hardfhips. 

Let  us  next  confider,  how  the  firft  men  are  to  be 
provided  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  moral 
fenfe:  for  it  feems  neceffary,  tliat  they  Ihould  be 
poffelled  of  fome  degree  of  thefe;  elfe  the  fenfual 
and  felfifti  defires  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  be 
inconfiftent  both  with  each  man's  own  fafety,  and 
with  that  of  his  neighbour ;  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  of  favage  nations,  who  yet  are  not  en- 
tirely deftitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
moral  fenfe.  Now,  to  deduce  the  exiftence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  even  in  a  very  imperfed:  manner,  from 
natural  phsenomena,  requires,  as  it  feems  to  me,  far 
more  knowledge  and  ratiocination,  than  men  could 
have  for  many  generations,  from  their  natural  pov/ers ; 
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and  that  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe  language  not  to  be 
infpired,  but  attained  in  a  natural  way.  And  it  ap- 
pears both  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  moral 
fenfe,  and  from  common  obfervation,  that  this 
requires  much  time,  care,  and  cultivation,  befides 
the  previous  knowledge  of  God,  before  it  can  be  a 
match  for  the  impetuofity  of  natural  defires.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  firft  men  could  not 
attain  to  that  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
a  moral  fenfe,  which  was  necelTary  for  them,  without 
divine  infpiration. 

There  are  feveral  particulars  in  the  Af^^zV  account 
of  the  creation,  fall,  and  circumftances  of  the  an- 
cient world,  which  tally  remarkably  with  the  method 
of  reafoning  ufed  here.  Thus,  man  is  at  firft  placed 
in  a  paradife,  where  there  was  nothing  noxious, 
and  confequently  where  he  would  need  lefs  miracu- 
lous interpoficion  in  order  to  preferve  him.  He  lives 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  want  no  previous 
arts  of  preparing  them,  and  which  would  ftrike  him 
by  their  fmells,  and,  after  an  inftance  or  two,  incite 
him  to  pluck  and  tafte:  whereas  animal  diet,  be- 
fides its  inconfiftency  with  a  ftate  of  pure  innocence 
and  happinefs,  requires  art  and  preparation  neceffa- 
rily.  There  is  only  one  man,  and  one  woman, 
created,  that  fo  the  occafions  for  exerting  the  focial 
affedlions  may  not  offer  themfelves  in  any  great 
degree,  before  thefe  affeftions  are  generated ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  affections  may  grow  naturally,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  occafions.  The  nakednefs,  and 
want  of  fhame,  in  our  firft  parents,  are  concurring 
evidences  of  the  abfence  of  art,  acquired  affedilions, 
evil,  &c.  /.  e.  of  a  paradifaical  ftate.  In  this  ftate 
they  learnt  to  give  names  to  the  animal  world,  per- 
haps from  the  automatic  and  femivoluntary  exertions 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  v;hich  the  fight  of  the 
creatures,  or  the  found  of  their  feveral  cries,  would 
excite  i  having  probably  a  fufficient  ftock  of  language 
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for  communication  with  God  and  for  converfing  with 
each  other  about  their  daily  food,  and  other  neceflary 
things,  given  them  by  immediate  inftind  or  infpira- 
tion.     And  thus  they  would  be  initiated,  by  naming 
the  animals,    into  the  practice  of  inventing,    learn- 
ing,   and  applying  words.     For  the  fame  reafons, 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  they  learnt  many  other  things, 
and  particularly  the  habit  of  learning,   during  their 
abode  in  paradife.     Nay,    it  may  perhaps  be,    that 
this  growth  of  acquired  knowledge,    with  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  it,  might  put  them  upon  learning  evil  as 
well   as   good,    and   excite  the  forbidden  curiofity. 
After  the  fall,   we   find   God  providing  them  with 
elothes,    Cain  banifhed  fi  om  the  prefence  of  God, 
an  argument   that   others   were    permitted   to  have 
recourfe   to   this    prefence   to   afk  counfel,  &c.  his 
pofterity  inventing   arts   for   themfelves,  Enoch  and 
Noah    walking    with    God    before    the   flood,     and 
Abraham  afterwards  -,  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs 
long-lived,     the    poftdiluvian    long-lived    alfo    for 
fome  generations;    amongft  other  reafons,  that  they 
might   inftruft    pofterity    in     religious    and    other 
important    truths;     and    the    divine    interpofitions 
continuing  through  the  whole  antediluvian  world,  and 
gradually  withdrawn    in   the   poftdiluvian.     And  it 
feems  to  me,  to  fay  the  leaft,  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  any   man,  even   at  this  day,  to  invent  a  more 
probable  account  of  the  firft  peopling  of  this  earth, 
than  that  which  Mofes  has  given  us. 
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PROP.        XXVIII. 

Tbe  Ohje5}ion  made  againji  the  Miracles  recorded  in  thi 
Scriptures  J  from  their  being  contrary  to  the  CoUrJe  of 
Nature,  is  of  little  or  no  Force, 

It  is  alleged  here  by  the  obje61:ors,  that  the  courfc 
of  nature  is  fixed  and  immutable;  and  that  this  is 
evinced  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  mankind 
in  all  ages;  and  confequently  that  the  teftimony  of 
a  few  perfons,  who  affirm  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
admitted  ;  but  is,  iffo  fa5io,  invalidated  by  its  op- 
pofing  general,  or  even  univerfal  experience.  Now 
to  this  I  anfwer, 

Firft,  That  we  do  not,  by  admitting  the  tefti- 
mony of  mankind  concerning  the  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  upon  the  furface  of  our  earth,  the  common 
effefts  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  fuppofe  that  this  invali- 
dates the  teftimony  of  thofe  who'  declare  they  have 
met  with  contrary  appearances  in  certain  cafes. 
Each  party  teftifies  what  they  have  feen ;  and  why 
may  not  the  evidence  of  both  be  true  ?  It  does  not 
follow,  becaufe  a  thing  has  happened  a  thoufand,  or 
ten  thoufand  times,  that  it  never  has  failed,  nor  ever 
can  fail.  Nothing  is  more  common  or  conftant,  than 
the  effedl  of  gravity  in  making  all  bodies  upon  the 
furface  of  our  earth  tend  to  its  centre.  Yet  the 
rare  extraordinary  influences  of  magnetifm  and  elec- 
tricity can  fufpend  this  tendency.  Now,  before  mag- 
netifm and  eleftricity  were  discovered,  and  verified 
by  a  variety  of  concurrent  fa<5ls,  there  would  have 
been  as  much  reafon  to  difallow  the  evidence  of  their 
particular  efl^ecSts  attefted  by  eye-witneffes,  as  there 
is  now  to  difallow  the  particular  miracles  recorded  in 
the  fcriptures ;  and  yet  we  fee  that  fuch  a  difallow- 
anee  would  have   been  a  hafty  conclufion,   would 
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have  been  quite  contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  things. 
And,  in  fa6t,  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  of  a  few 
perfons,  and  particularly  of  thofe,  who  think  that 
they  have  an  intercft  in  difproving  revealed  religion, 
the  generality  of  mankind,  learned  and  unlearned, 
philofophical  and  vulgar,  in  all  ages,  have  had  no 
luch  difpoficion  to  rejed  a  thing  well  atteiled  by 
witneffes  of  credit,  becaufc  it  was  contrary  to  the 
general,  or  even  univerfal,  tenor  of  former  obferva- 
tions.  Now  it  is  evident  to  confidering  perfons,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  refled  upon  the  foregoing  hiftory  of 
affociation,  that  the  difpofitions  to  affent  and  diiTent 
are  generated  in  the  human  mind  from  the  fum  total 
of  the  influences,  which  particular  obfervations  have 
had  upon  it.  It  follows  therefore,  fince  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  receive  fadts  the  moft  furprizing,  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  tenor,  upon  their  being  attefted 
in  a  certain  limited  degree,  that  extraordinary  fa6ls 
are  not,  in  a  certain  way  of  confidering  the  thing, 
out  of  the  tenor  of  nature,  but  agreeable  to  it;  that 
here  therefore,  as  well  as  in  common  fafts,  the  ftrefs 
Is  to  be  laid  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witnefles ; 
and  that  to  do  otherwife  is  an  argument  either  of 
fome  great  fingularity  of  mind,  or  of  an  undue^ 
biafs. 

Secondly,  If  it  fhould  be  alleged  by  the  objectors, 
that  they  do  not  mean,  by  the  courfe  of  nature, 
that  tenor  of  common  obfervations  which  occurred 
to  the  firft  rude  ages  of  the  world,  or  even  that 
tenor  which  is  ufually  called  fo  at  prefent;  but  thofe 
more  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  to  which 
all  the  various  phsenomena  of  the  world,  even  thofe 
which  are  apparently  moft  contrary  to  one  another, 
may  be  reduced ;  and  that  it  is  probable,  that  uni- 
verfal experience  would  concur  to  fupport  the  true 
laws  of  nature  of  this  kind,  were  mankind  fuffi- 
ciently  induftrious  and  accurate  in  bringing  together 
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the  fafbs,  and  drawing  the  conclufions  from  thenn ; 
in  which  cafe,  any  deviations  from  the  tenor  of 
nature,  thus  fupported  and  explained,  would  be  far 
more  improbable,  than  according  to  the  fuppoficion 
of  the  foregoing  paragraph;  we  anfwer,  that  this 
objedion  is  a  mere  conjedlure.  Since  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  thefe  true  laws  of  matter  and  motion 
are,  we  cannot  prefume  to  fay  whether  all  phseno- 
mena  are  reducible  to  them,  or  not.  Modern  philofo- 
phers  have  indeed  made  great  advances  in  natural 
knowledge ;  however,  we  are  ftill  in  our  infant  ftate, 
in  refpedt  of  it,  as  much  as  former  ages,  if  the 
whole  of  things  be  taken  into  confideration.  And 
this  objedlion  allows  and  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo.  Since 
therefore  it  was  the  proper  method  for  form.er  ages, 
in  order  to  make  advances  in  real  knowledge,  to 
abide  by  the  award  of  credible  tellimonies,  how- 
ever contrary  thefe  tellimonies  might  appear  to  their 
then  notions  and  analogies,  fo  this  is  alfo  the  proper 
method  for  us. 

If  indeed  we  put  the  courfe  of  nature  for  that 
feries  of  events,  which  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  of  caufe  and  effect  by  the  divine  appointment, 
this  would  be  an  accurate  and  philofophical  way  of 
fpeaking;  but  then  we  muft  at  once  acknowledge, 
that  we  are  fo  ignorant  of  what  may  be  the  divine 
purpofes  and  appointments,  of  fecret  caufes,.  and  of 
the  correfponding  variety  of  events,  that  we  can  only 
appeal  to  the  fads,  to  credible  relations  of  what 
aftually  has  been,  in  order  to  know  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  courfe  of  nature  thus  explained.  The  fcripture 
miracles  may  not  be  at  all  contrary  to  its  fixednefs 
and  immutability.  Nor  can  any  obje6lion  lie  againft 
them,  if  we  confider  things  in  this  light,  from 
the  prefent  notions  of  philofophical  men,  i.  e. 
from  the  courfe  of  nature,  underftood  in  a  popular 
fenfe;  fince  this  falls  fo  (hort  of  the  true  courfe 
of  nature    as    here    defined,    /'.    e.    as    admitting 
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the  inftrumentality  of  beings  fuperior  to  us,  men 
divinely  inlpired,  good  angels,  evil  Ipirits,  and 
many  other  influences,  of  which  our  prefent  philo-^ 
Ibphy  can  take  no  cognisance. 

With  refped  to  moral  analogy,  the  cafe  is  fome- 
what  different.  If  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  general  rules  of  his  providence^  be  fuppofed  to 
be  eftabliflied  upon  a  fure  footing,  then  a  feries  of 
events,  which  fliould  be  contrary  to  thefe,  would  have 
a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  them.  And  yet  it  be^ 
comes  us  to  be  very  diffident  here  alfo.  God  is  infi- 
nite, and  we  finite  i  we  may  therefore,  from  feeing 
only  a  fmall  portion,  judge  what  we  fee  to  be  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is.  However,  revealed  religion 
has  no  occafion  in  general  for  any  fuch  apology* 
Natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  word  and  works 
of  God,  are' in  all  principal  things  moft  wonderfully 
analogous  j  as  has  been  fufHciently  fhewn  by  the 
advocates  for  revealed  religion,  and  molt  elpecially 
by  bifhop  Butler  in  his  analogy.  As  far  therefore  as 
moral  analogy  carries  weight,  there  is  pofitive  evi-^ 
dence  for  the  fcripture  miracles.  And  our  compre- 
henfion  of  natural  analogy  is  fo  imperfe6l  as  fcarce  to 
afford  any  prefumption  againft  them ;  but  leaves  the 
evidence  in  their  favour,  of  nearly  the  fame  ftrength 
as  it  would  have  had  for  other  falls. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  evidences 
for  the  fcripture  miracles  are  fo  numerous,  and,  in 
other  refpefts,  fo  ftrong,  as  to  be  nearly  equal-  to 
any  evidences  that  can  be  brought  for  the  mofl  com- 
mon facts.  For  it  is  very  manifeft,  as  has  been 
obferved  before,  that  a  great  number  of  credible  evi- 
dences make  a  fum  total,  that  is  equal  to  unity,  jor 
abfolute  certainty,  as  this  has  been  confidered  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  nearer  than  by  any 
perceptible  difference :  and  the  greateft  number  can 
never  arrive  quite  to  unity.  The  evidence  therefore 
for  common  fads  cannot  exceed  that  for  the  fcripture 
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miracles  by  more  than  an  imperceptible  difference, 
if  we  eftimate  evidences  according  to  the  truefl  and 
mod  accurate  m.anner.  Hence  the  nearly  equal  evi- 
dences for  each  mud  eftablilli  each  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  either  fome  fuch  inconlift- 
cncy  between  them,  as  that,  common  fafls  being 
allowed,  the  fcripture  miracles  muft  be  abfolutely 
rejefted,  or  that  there  is  fome  evidence  againft  the 
fcripture  miracles,  which  may  be  put  in  competition 
with  that  for  them;  neither  of  which  things  can  be 
faid  with  any  colour  of  reafon. 

Fourthly,  This  whole  matter  may  be  put  in  an- 
other, and  perhaps  a  more  natural,  as  well  as  a  more 
philofophical  light;  and  that  efpecially  if  the  fore- 
going account  of  the  mind  be  allowed.  Affociation, 
i.  e.  analogy,  perfe6l  and  imperfedl,  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  we  in  fadl  do,  or  can,  or 
ought  to  affent ;  and  confequently  a  diffonance  from 
analogy,  or  a  repugnancy  thereto,  is  a  neceffary 
foundation  for  diflent.  Now  it  happens  fometimes, 
that  the  fame  thing  is  fupported  and  impugned  by 
different  analogies ;  or,  if  we  put  repugnance  to 
analogy  as  equivalent  to  miracle,  that  both  a  fa<5t 
and  its  non-exiftence  imply  a  miracle ;  or,  fince  this 
cannot  be,  that  that  fide  alone,  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  mod  and  the  mod  perfect  analogies,  is  mira- 
culous, and  therefore  incredible.  Let  us  weigh  the 
fcripture  miracles  in  this  fcale.  Now  the  progrefs 
of  the  human  mind,  as  may  be  feen  by  all  the  inqui- 
ries into  it,  and  particularly  by  the  hidory  of  affoci- 
ation,  is  a  thing  of  a  determinate  nature ;  a  man's 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  are  all  generated  by 
fomething  previous ;  there  is  an  edablilhed  courfe  for 
thefe  things,  an  analogy,  of  which  every  man  is  a 
judge  from  what  he  feels  in  himfelf,  and  fees  in 
others  :  and  to  fuppofe  any  number  of  men  in  deter- 
minate circumdances  to  vary  from  this  general  tenor 
of  human  nature  in  like  circumdances,  is  a  miracle, 
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and  may  be  made  ^  miracle  of  any  magnitude,  i.  e. 
incredible  to  any  degree,  by  increafing  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  deviations.  It  is  therefore  a 
miracle  in  the  human  mind,  as  great  as  any  can  be 
conceived  in  the  human  body,  to  fuppofe  that  infinite 
multitudes  of  chriftians,  Jews^  and  heathens  in  the 
primitive  times,  fhould  have  borne  fuch  unqueftion- 
able  teftimony,  fome  exprefsly,  others  by  indirect 
circumftances,  as  hiftory  informs  us  they  did,  to 
the  miracles  laid  to  be  perform-ed  by  Chrift,  and  his 
apoftles,  upon  the  human  body,  unlefs  they  were 
really  performed.  In  like  manner,  the  reception 
which  the  miiacles  recorded  in  the  Old  Teflament 
met  with,  is  a  miracle,  unlefs  thofe  miracles  were  true. 
Thus  alfo  the  very  exiftence  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftam.ents,  of  the  Je-wijh  and  Chriftian 
religions,  ficc.  &:c.  are  miracles,  as  is  abundantly 
fhewn  by  the  advocates  for  chriftianity,  unlefs  we 
allow  the  fcripture  miracles.  Here  then  a  man  muft 
either  deny  all  analogy  and  afibciation,  and  become 
an  abfolute  fceptic,  or  acknowledge  that  very  ftrong 
analogies  may  fometimes  be  violated,  /*.  e.  he  muft 
have  recourfe  to  fomethino;  miraculous,  to  fomething; 
fupernatural,  according  to  his  narrow  views.  The 
next  queftion  then  will  be,  which  of  the  two  oppo- 
fite  miracles  will  agree  beft  with  all  his  other  notions ; 
whether  it  be  more  analogous  to  the  nature  of  God, 
providence,  the  allowed  hiftory  of  the  world,  the 
known  progrefs  of  man  in  this  life,  &c.  &c.  to 
fuppofe  that  God  imparted  to  certain  felecl  perfons,  of 
eminent  piety,  the  power  of  working  miracles;  or  to 
fuppofe  that  he  confounded  the  underftandings,  af- 
fections, and  whole  train  of  aflbciations,  of  entire 
nations,  fo  as  that  men,  who,  in  all  other  things, 
feem  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  like  all 
other  men,  fliould,  in  refpedt  of  the  hiftory  of  Chrift, 
tht  prophets  and  apoftles,  a6t  in  a  manner  repug- 
nant to  all  our  ideas  and  experiences.     Now,  as  this 
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iaft  fuppofition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  upon  the 
footing  of  deifm,  fo  it  would  be  but  jull  as  probable 
as  the  firft,  even  though  the  objedior  Ihould  deiiy  the 
pofTibility:'  of  the  being  of  a  God.  For  the  leaffc 
prefunnption,  that  there  may  be  a  being  of  immenfe 
or  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  immedi- 
ately turns  the  fcale  in  favour  of  the  firft  fuppofition. 

Fifthly,  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  evidences 
for  the  fcripture  miracles  are  many,  and  mod  of 
them  independent  upon  one  another,  whereas  the 
difpenfation  itfelf  is  a  conne<fted  thing,  and  the  mira- 
cles remarkably  related  to  each  other.  If  therefore 
only  fo  much  as  one  miracle  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  really  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  JewiJJj  or 
Chriftian  revelations,  there  would  be  lefs  objeftion 
to  the  fuppofition  of  a  fecond ;  and,  if  this  be 
proved,  Hill  lefs  to  that  of  a  third,  &c.  till  at  Iaft 
the  relu6lance  to  receive  them  would  quite  vanifti 
(which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  primitive  times,  when  the  incon- 
teft^ble  evidences  for  the  chriftian  miracles  had  been 
fo  much  examined  and  confidered,  as  quite  to  over- 
come this  relu6tance;  and  it  feems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  credulity  in  receiving  falfe  miracles,  which 
then  appeared,  but  upon  fuppofition,  that  many  true 
ones  had  been  wrought).  But  it  is  not  fo  with  the 
evidences.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  have  fo  little 
dependence  on  the  reft,  as  may  be  feen  even,  from 
this  chapter,  that  they  muft  be  fet  afide  feparately  by 
the  objedlor.  Here  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
objeiflors  have  fcarce  ever  attempted  to  fet  afide  any 
part  of  the  evidence,  and  never  fucceeded  in  fuch  an 
attempt  j  which  is  of  itfelf  a  ftrong  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  fcriptures,  fince  this  is  plainly  the  moft 
natural  and  eafy  way  of  difproving  a  thing  that  is 
falfe.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  here,- that  the  ac- 
complifiiment  of  prophecy,  by  implying  a  miracle, 
does  in  like  manner  overbear  the  relu(R:ance  to  receive 
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miracles.  So  that  if  any  confiderable  events,  which 
have  already  happened  in  the  world,  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  foretold  in  fcripture  in  a  manner  ex- 
ceeding chance,  and  human  forefight,  the  objeflion 
to  miracles,  confidered  in  this  propofition,  falls  to 
the  ground  at  once. 

Sixthly,  If  any  one  fhould  affirm  or  think,  as 
fome  perlbns  feem  to  do,  that  a  miracle  is  im - 
poflible,  let  him  confider,  that  this  is  denying  God's 
omnipotence,  and  even  maintaining,  that  man  is  the 
fupreme  agent  in  the  univerfe. 

PROP.        XXIX. 

The  hijiorical  Evidences  for  the  GenuinenefSi  'Truths 
and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  grow 
lejs  from  Age  to  Age ;  but,  on  the  Contrary ,  it  may 
rather  he  frefumedy  that  they  increaje. 

It  is  fometimes  alleged  as  an  indirect  objection 
to  the  chriftian  religion,  that  the  evidence  for  fads 
done  in  former  times,  and  at  remote  places,  de- 
creafes  with  the  diftance  of  time  and  place;  and 
confequently  that  a  time  may  come  hereafter,  when 
the  evidence  for  the  chriftian  religion  will  be  fo  in- 
confiderable  as  not  to  claim  our  aflent,  even  allovving 
that  it  does  fo  now.     To  this  I  anfwer, 

Firft,  That  printing  has  fo  far  fecured  all  confider- 
able monuments  of  antiquity,  as  that  no  ordinary 
calamities  of  wars,  diffolutions  of  governments, 
&c.  can  deftroy  any  material  evidence  now  in  being, 
or  render  it  lefs  probable,  in  any  difcernible  degree, 
to  thofe  who  Ihall  live  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
years  hence. 

Secondly,  That  fo  many  new  evidences  and  coinci- 
dences have  been  difcovered  in  favour  of  the  Jcjuifj 
and  Chriflian  hiftories,  fince  the  three  great  concur- 
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ring  events  of  printing,  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
thefe  weftern  parts,  and  the  reftoration  of  letters, 
as,  in  fome  meafure,  to  make  up  for  the  evidences 
loft  in  the  preceding  times ;  and,  fince  this  improve- 
ment of  the  hiftorical  evidences  is  likely  to  continue^ 
there  is  great  reafon  to  hope,  that  they  will  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  irrefiftible  to  all  candid, 
ferious  inquirers. 

One  might  alfo  allege,  if  it  were  needful,  that  our 
proper  bufmefs  is  to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence 
which  appears  at  prefent,  leaving  the  care  of  future 
ages  to  Providence  j  that  the  prophetical  evidences 
are  manifeftly  of  an  increafing  nature,  and  fo  may 
compenfate  for  a  decreafe  in  the  hiftorical  ones  j  and 
that  though,  in  a  grofs  way  of  fpeaking,  the  evi- 
dences for  fa6ls  diftant  in  time  and  place  are  weak- 
ened by  this  diftance,  yet  they  are  not  weakened  in 
an  exadl  proportion  in  any  cafe,  nor  in  any  propor- 
tion in  all  cafes.  No  one  can  think  a  fa6t  relating 
to  the  Turkijh  empire  lefs  probable  at  London  than  at 
PariSy  or  at  fifty  years  diftance  than  at  forty. 


PROP.        XXX. 

The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  prove  tl>e 
'Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures^  even  previoujly  to 
the  Confideration  of  the  Genuinenefs  of  thefe  Prophecies, 
but  much  morej  if  that  be  allowed. 

In  order  to  evince  this  propofition,  I  will  diftin- 
guifti  the  prophecies  into  four  kinds,  and  ftiew 
in  what  manner  it  holds  in  refpett  of  each  kind. 

There  are  then  contained  in  the  fcriptures, 

Firft,  Prophecies  that  relate  to  the  ftate  of  the 
nations  which  bordered  upon  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Secondly,  Thofe  that  relate  to  the  policical  ftate 
of  the  Ifraelites  and  Jews  in  all  ages. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  types  and  prophecies  that  relate  to 
the  office,  time  of  appearance,  birth,  life,  death, 
refurreflion,  and  afcenfion  of  the  pronnifed  MeJJiahy 
or  Chrill. 

Fourthly,  The  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  ftate 
of  the  chriftian  church,  efpecially  in  the  latter  times, 
and  to  the  fecond  coming  of  Chrift. 

I  begin  with  the  prophecies  of  the  firft  kind,  or 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  ftate  of  Amalek,  Edonij  Moaby 
AmmoHj  Tyrcy  Syria^  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and 
the  four  great  fucceffive  empires  of  the  Babylonians, 
Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Now  here  I  obferve, 
Firft,  That  if  we  admit  both  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe 
prophecies  and  the  truth  of  the  common  hiftory  of 
the  fcriptures,  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of 
the  fa£ls  with  the  prophecies  will  put  their  divine 
authority  out  of  all  doubt  j  as  I  fuppofe  every  reader 
will  acknowledge,  upon  recolle6ling  the  many  par- 
ticular prophecies  of  this  kind,  with  their  accom- 
pliftiments,  which  occur  in  the  Old  Teftamenr. 
Secondly,  If  we  allow  only  the  genuinenefs  of  thefc 
prophecies,  fo  great  a  part  of  them  may  be  verified 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  pagan  hiftory,  as  to 
eftablifti  the  divine  authority  ot'  that  part.  Thus, 
i(  Daniel's  prophecies  of  the  image,  and  four  beafts, 
were  written  by  him  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  if  the  prophecies  concerning  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  'Tyre,  &c.  be  genuine,  &c.  even 
profane  hiftory  will  ftiew,  that  more  than  human 
forefight  was  concerned  in  the  delivery  of  them. 
Thirdly,  That  fuch  of  thefe  prophetic  events  as 
remain  to  this  day,  or  were  evidently  pofterior  to  the 
delivery  of  the  prophecies,  prove  their  divine  autho- 
rity even  antecedently  to  the  confideration  of  their 
genuinenefs,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  former  part  of 
the  propofition.  Of  this  kind  are  the  -  perpetual 
ftavery  of  Egypt;  the  perpetual  defolation  of  Tyre 
and  Bahylon;    the  wild,    unconquered  ftate   of  the 
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Ifhmaelites ;  the  great  power  and  flrength  of  the 
Ro?nan  empire  beyond  thofe  of  the  three  foregoing 
empires ;  its  diviiion  into  ten  kingdoms ;  its  not 
being  fubdued  by  any  other,  as  the  three  foregoing 
were  ^  the  rife  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
Saracmk  empire  j  the  Hmited  continuance  of  this 
empire  j  and  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  empire  of 
the  l!nrks.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  tranfactions 
that  paffed  between  the  cotemporary  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  prophefied  of  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Tianiel,  For^  fince  thefe  prophecies  reach 
down  to  the  times  of  Aniiochus  EpiphaneSj  and  the 
beginning  fubjeclion  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  the  Ro- 
man  power,  they  cannot  but  have  been  delivered  prior 
to  the  events,  as  may  appear  both  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  book  of 
Vanieli  and  the  extindtion  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  as 
a  living  language  before  that  time,  even  though  the 
book  of  Daniel  Ihould  not  be  confidered  as  a  genuine 
book;  for  which  fufpicion  there  is,  however,  no 
foundation,  Laftly,  we  may  remark,  that  thefe, 
and  indeed  all  the  other  prophecies,  have  the  lame 
marks  of  genuinenefs  as  the  reft  of  the  fcriptures, 
or  as  any  other  books ;  that  they  cannot  be  feparated 
from  the  context  without  the  utmoft  violence,  fo 
that,  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  genuine,  thofe  muft  alfo; 
that  hiftory  and  chronology  were  in  fo  uncertain  a 
ftate  in  ancient  times,  that  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing foreign  countries  could  not  have  been  adapted  to 
the  fadts,  even  after  they  had  happened,  with  fo 
much  exadnefs  as  modern  inquirers  have  fhewn  the 
fcripture  prophecies  to  be,  by  a  learned  nation,  and 
much  lefs  by  the  Jews,  who  were  remarkably  igno- 
rant of  what  pafTed  in  foreign  countries;  and  that 
thofe  prophecies,  which  are  delivered  in  the  manner 
of  dream  and  vifion,  have  a  very  flrong  internal 
evidence  for  their  genuinenefs,  taken  from  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  dreams,  as  this  is  explained  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work. 

1  proceed,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  Hiew  how  the 
prophecies,  that  relate  to  the  political  ftaie  of  the 
Jews,  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures. 
And  here,  pafling  by  many  prophecies  of  inferior 
note,  and  of  a  fubordinate  nature,  we  may  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  promife,  or  prophecy,  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  given  to  Abraham^  Ijaac,  and  Jacob ;  to 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  the  Babylonijh  captivity  of  the  two  tribes, 
with  their  return  after  feventy  years  j  and  to  thofe 
concerning  the  much  greater  captivity  and  defolation 
predidled  to  fall  upon  this  chofen  people  in  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  various 
places  of  the  prophecies,  and  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles  in  the  New  Teftament.  There  was  no 
natural  probability,  at  the  time  when  thefe  prophe- 
cies were  delivered,  that  any  of  thefe  events  fhould 
happen  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  predifted, 
and  have  accordingly  happened;  but,  in  fom.e,  the 
utmoft  improbability :  fo  that  it  muft  appear  to  every 
candid  intelligent  inquirer,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
fupernatural  knowledge  could  have  enabled  thole  who 
delivered  thefe  predictions,  to  make  them.  The 
divine  authority,  therefore,  of  the  books  which  con- 
tain thefe  predi6lions,  is  unqueftionable,  provided 
we  allow  them  to  be  genuine. 

Now,  befides  the  forementioned  evidences  of  this, 
thefe  prophecies  have  fome  peculiar  ones  attending 
them.  Thus  the  mere  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  out 
of  Egypt,  in  order  to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
their  burying  Jacob  in  Canaan,  and  carrying  Jojeph's 
bones  with  them,  plainly  imply  that  the  promile  of 
this  land  had  been  given  to  their  anceftors.  Thus 
alfo  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  captivities  of  Ij'rael 
and  Judah,  and  to  their  reftorations,  make  fo  large 
a  part  of  the  old  prophets,    that,    if  they  be  not 

genuine, 
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genuine,  the  whole  books  muft  be  forged;  and  the 
genuinenefs  of  thofe  in  the  New  Teftament  cannot 
but  be  allowed  by  all. 

I  come  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  fpeak  of  the 
types  and  prophecies  that  relate  to  Chrift,  the  time 
of  his  appearance,  his  offices,  birth,  life,  death, 
refurreftion,  and  afcenfion.  Many  of  thefe  are  ap- 
plied to  him  by  himfelf,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament;  but  there  are  alfo 
many  others,  whofe  difcovery  and  application  are  left 
to  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  chriftians  in  all  ages. 
This  feems  to  be  a  field  of  great  extent,  and  the  evi- 
dence arifins;  from  it  of  an  increafins;  nature.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  chriftians  of  the  firft  ages  were 
acquainted  with  fo  many  more  circumftances  relating 
to  the  life,  death,  &c.  of  Chrift,  as  on  this  account 
to  be  able  to  apply  a  larger  number  of  types  and 
prophecies  to  him  than  we  can.  But  then  this  may 
perhaps  be  compenfated  to  us  by  the  daily  opening 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  our  growing  knowledge  in 
the  typical  and  prophetical  nature  of  then?.  What 
is  already  difcovered  of  this  kind,  feems  no  ways 
poflible  to  be  accounted  for,  but  from  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  God,  by  his  power  and  foreknowledge,  fo 
ordered  the  actions,  hiftory,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phets, as  to  make  them  correfpond  with  Chrift,  his 
offices,  actions,  and  fufferings.  If  any  one  doubts 
of  this,  let  him  attempt  to  apply  the  types  and 
prophecies  to  any  other  perfon.  I  will  juft  mention 
four  clafTes,  into  which  thefe  types  and  prophecies 
may  be  diftinguiftied,  and  under  each  of  them  a  few 
remarkable  inftances.     There  are  then, 

Firft,  Propheties  which  evidently  relate  to  Chrift, 
and  either  to  liim  alone,  or  to  others  in  an  inferior 
degree  only.  Such  are  that  of  Jacob  concerning 
Shiioh,  of  Mo/es  concerning  a  great  prophet  and  law^-r 

giver 
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giver  that  Ihould  come  after  him,  of  Ifaiah  in  his 
fifty-fecond  and  fifty-third  chapters  of  Daniel,  con- 
cerning the  Mcffiahy  many  in  almoft  all  the  prophets 
concerning  a  great  prince,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
David,  &c.  who  fliould  make  a  new  covenant  with 
his  people,  &c.  &c. 

Secondly,  Typical  circumftances  in  the  lives  of 
eminent  perfons,  as  of  JJaac,  Jofephy  JoJIjiWy  David, 
Solomon,  Jonah ;  and  in  the  common  hiftory  of  the 
'Je'-joijh  people,  as  its  being  called  out  of  Egypt. 

Thirdly,  Typical  ceremonies  in  the  Jewijh  worfhip, 
as  their  lacrifices  in  general,  thofe  of  the  paffover 
and  day  of  expiation  in  particular,  &c.  To  this  head 
we  may  alfo  refer  the  typical  nature  of  the  high 
priefthood,  and  of  the  offices  of  king,  prieil  and 
prophet,  amongft  the  Jews,  &c. 

Fourthly,  The  apparendy  incidental  mention  of 
many  circumftances  in  thefe  things,  which  yet  agree 
fo  exaftly,  and  in  a  way  fo  much  above  chance, 
with  Chrift,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be  applied  to  him.  The  not 
breaking  a  bone  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb ;  the  mention 
of  renting  the  garment,  and  cafting  lots  upon  the 
vefture,  by  David ;  of  offering  gall  and  vineger,  of 
looking  on  him  whom  they  had  pierced,  of  the  third 
day  upon  numerous  occafions,  &:c.  are  circumftances 
of  this  kind. 

Now,  thefe  types  and  prophecies  afford  nearly 
the  fame  evidence,  whether  we  confider  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament  as  genuine,  or  no.  For  no 
one  calls  in  queftion  their  being  extant  as  we  now 
have  them,  fmall  immaterial  variations  excepted, 
before  the  time  of  Chrift's  appearance.  Many  of 
them  do  indeed  require  the  common  hiftory  of  the 
New  Teftament  to  be  allowed  as  true.  But  there  are 
fome,  thofe,  for  inftance,  which  relate  to  the  humili- 
ation and  death  of  Chrift,  and  the  fpiritudity  of  his 
office,  the  proofs  of  vvhofe  accomplifhment  are  fuffi- 

ciently 
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ciently  evident  to  the  whole  world,  even  indepen- 
dently of  this. 

'  The  fourth  branch  of  the  prophetical  evidences 
are  thofe  which  relate  to  the  chriftian  church.  Here 
the  three  following  particulars  deferve  attentive  confi- 
deration. 

Firft,  The  predi6tions  concerning  a  new  and  pure 
religion,  which  was  to  be  fet  up  by  the  coming  of  the 
promifed  Meffah. 

Secondly,  A  great  and  general  corruption  of  this 
religion,  which  was  to  follov/  in  after-times. 

Thirdly,  The  recovery  of  the  chriftian  church 
from,  this  corruption,  by  great  tribulations ;  and  the 
final  eftablifhment  of  true  and  pure  religion,  called 
the  kingdom  of  right eoufnefsy  of  the  faint s^  the  new 
fenifalemy   i^c. 

The  predidions  of  the  firft  and  third  kinds  abound 
every  where  in  the  old  prophets,  in  the  difcourfes 
of  Chrift,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apoftles.  Thofe 
of  the  fecond  kind  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  Daniel.^ 
the  Revelation,  and  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
Petery  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude.  In  how  furprizing 
a  manner  the  events  of  the  firft  and  fecond  kind  have 
anfwered  to  the  predidlions,  cannot  be  unknown 
to  any  inquifitive  ferious  perfon,  in  any  chriftian 
country.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  the 
predicftions  of  thefe  things  could  have  no  foundation 
in  probable  conjedlures  when  they  were  given.  The 
events  of  the  third  clafs  have  not  yet  received  their 
accompliftiment ;  but  there  have  been  for  fome  cen- 
turies paft,  and  are  ftill,  perpetual  advances  and 
preparations  made  for  them  ;  and  it  now  feems  unrea- 
Ibnable  to  doubt  of  the  natural  probability  of  their 
accomplifhment,  unlefs  we  doubt  at  the  fame  time 
of  the  truth  of  the  religion  itfelf.  If  it  be  true, 
it  muft,  upon  miore  diligent  and  impartial  examination, 
both  purify  itfelf^  and  overcome  all  oppofition. 

And 
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And  it  is  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of 
Providence  in  other  things,  that  that  accomplifh- 
ment  of  prophecy,  which  will  hereafter  evidence  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  in  the  moft  illuftrious 
manner,  (liould  be  effected  by  prefent  evidences  of 
a  lefs  illuftrious  nature. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  many  of  the  pfalms  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  reftoracion  and  convcrfion 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  final  prevalence  and  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  chriftian  church,  i.  e.  to  the  events  of 
the  third  clafs. 

PROP.        XXXI. 

The  Degree  of  Obfcurity  which  is  found  in  the. Fr  of  he-* 
cies  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  Jo  great  as  to  invalidate 
the  foregoing  Evidences  for  their  divine  Authority ; 
hut,  on  the  Contrary,  is  itfelf  an  indirect  'Tejlimony  in 
their  Favour, 

In  order  to  prove  this  propofitlon,  I  obferve, 
Firft,  That  there  are  a  fufficient  number  of 
prophecies,  whole  interpretation  is  certain,  clear^ 
and  preclfe,  to  fhew  that  their  agreement  with  the 
events  predicted  is  far  above  the  powers  of  chance, 
or  human  forefight.  But  for  the  proof  of  this  point, 
which  takes  in  a  great  compafs  of  literature,  I  muft- 
refer  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  it  in  detail. 
And  as  thofe  who  have  examined  this  point  with 
accuracy  and  impartiality,  do,  as  I  prefume,  univer- 
fally  agree  to  the  pofition  here  laid  down,  fo  thole 
who  have  not  done  fo,  can  have  no  pretence  for 
afferting  the  contrary ;  this  being  an  hiftorical  matter, 
which  is  to  be  determined  as  others  of  a  like  kind, 
viz.  by  the  hiftorical  evidences.  The  reader  may, 
however,  form  fome  judgment,  in  the  grofs,  even 
from  the  few  inftances,  which  are  alleged  under  the 
laft  propofition. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Tliat,  even  in  the  types  and  prophecies 
where  interpreters  differ  from  each  other,  the  differ- 
ences are  often  fo  inconfiderable,  and  the  agreements 
fo  general,  or  elfe  the  prophecy  fo  fuited  to  the  feveral 
events,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  different  interpre- 
ters, as  to  exclude  both  chance,  and  human  fore- 
fight,  /.  e.  to  infer  a  divine  communication.  This 
point  requires  alio  a  careful  and  candid  examination, 
and  then,  I  think,  cannot  but  be  determined  in  the 
affirmative ;  efpecially  when  the  very  great  number 
of  types  and  prophecies  is  taken  into  confideration. 
Fitnefs  in  numerous  inftances  is  always  an  evidence 
of  defignj  this  is  a  method  of  reafoning  allowed,  ex- 
plicidy  or  implicitly,  by  all.  And  though  the  fitnefs 
may  not  be  perfedly  evident  or  precife  in  all,  yet, 
if  it  be  general,  and  the  inftances  very  numerous, 
the  evidence  of  defign,  arifing  from  it,  may  amount 
to  any  degree,  and  fall  fhort  of  certainty  by  an  im- 
perceptible difference  only.  And  indeed  it  is  upon 
tht^Q  principles  alone,  that  we  prove  the  divine  pow- 
er, knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  from  the  harmonies, 
and  mutual  fitneffes,  of  vifible  things,  and  from  final 
caufes,  inafmuch  as  thefe  harmonies  and  fitneffes 
are  precifcly  made  out  only  in  a  few  inftances,  if  com- 
pared to  thofe  in  which  we  fee  no  more  than  general 
harmonies,  with  particular  fubordinate  difficulties, 
iind  apparent  incongruities. 

That  the  reader  may  fee  in  a  ftronger  light,  Jiow 
fully  the  fitneffes,  confidered  in  the  two  foregoing 
paragraphs,  exclude  chance,  and  infer  defign,  let  him 
try  to  apply  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  four 
claffes  before-mentioned  to  other  perfons  and  events 
befides  thole,  to  wliich  chriftian  interpreters  have  ap- 
plieci  them  j  and  efpecially  le:  him  confider  the  types 
and  prophecies  relating  to  Chrift.  If  defign  be  ex- 
cluded, thefe  ought  to  be  equally,  or  nearly  fo,  appli- 
cable to  other  perfons  and  events  ;  which  yet,  1  think, 
no  ferious  confiderate  perfon  can  affirm.     Now,    if 

chance 
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chance  be  once  excluded,  and  the  necefTity  of  having 
recourfe  to  defign  admitted,  we  fhall  be  inilantly 
coinpelled  to  acknowledge  a  contrivance  greater  than 
IiLiman,  from  the  long  diftances  of  time  intervening 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  event,  with  other  fuch 
like  reafons. 

Thirdly,  I  obferve  that  thofe  types  and  prophe- 
cies, whofe  interpretation  is  fo  obfcure,  that  inter- 
preters have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  probable 
application,  cannot  any  ways  invalidate  the  evidence 
arifing  from  the  reft.  They  are  analogous  to  thole 
parts  of  the  works  of  nature,  whofe  ufes,  and  fubfer- 
viency  to  the  reft  are  not  yet  undeftood.  And  as 
no  one  calls  in  qucftion  the  evidences  of  defign, 
which  appear  in  mafiy  parts  of  the  human  body, 
becaufe  the  ufes  of  others  are  not  yet  known  -,  fo 
the  interpretations  of  prophecy,  which  are  clearly 
or  probably  made  out,  remain  the  fame  evidence 
of  defign,  notwithftanding  that  unfurmountable  diffi- 
culties may  hitherto  attend  many  other  parts  of  the 
prophetic  writings. 

Fourthly,  It  is  predicted  in  the  prophecies,  that  In 
the  latter  times  great  multitudes  will  be  converted 
to  the  chriftian  faith  j  whereas  thofe  who  preach  or 
prophefy,  during  the  great  apoftafy,  ftiali  be  able  to 
do  this  only  in  an  obfcure,  imperfect  manner,  and 
convert  but  few.  Now  the  paft  and  prefent  obfcurity 
of  prophecy  agrees  remarkably  with  this  predi6tion  ; 
and  the  opening,  which  is  already  made,  fince  the 
revival  of  letters,  in  applying  the  prophecies  to  the 
events,  feems  to  prefage,  that  the  latter  times  are 
now  approaching ;  and  that  by  the  more  full  difco- 
very  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
and  of  their  aptnefs  to  fignlfy  the  events  predifted, 
there  will  be  fuch  an  acceffion  of  evidence  to  the 
divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  as  none  but  the 
wilfully  ignorant,  the  profligate,  and  the  obdurate, 
can  withftand.      It  is  therefore  a  confirmation  of  the 

prophetic 
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prophetic  writings,  that,  by  the  obfcCiHty'  of  one 
part. of  them,^  a  way  Ihould  be  prepared  for  effedling 
that  glorious  converfion  of  all  nations,  which  is  pre- 
dicted in  others,  in  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it 
is  predi6ted. 

PROP.        XXXII. 

li  is  no  OhjeBion  to  the  foregoing  Evidences  taken  from 
the  Types  and  Prophecies,  that  they  have  double j  or 
even  manifold,  Ufes  and  Applications  j  but  rather  a 
Confirmation  of  them. 

For  the  foregoing  evidences  all  reft  upon  this 
foundation,  viz.  that  there  is  an  aptnefs  in  the  types 
and  prophecies  to  prefigure  the  events,  greater  than 
can  be  fuppofed  to  refult  from  chance,  or  human 
forefight.  When  this  is  evidently  made  out  from 
the  great  number  of  the  types  and  prophecies,  and 
the  degree  of  clearnefs  and  precifenefs  of  each,  the 
fhewing  afterv/ards,  that  thefe  have  other  ufes  and 
applications,  will  rather  prove  the  divine  interpofition, 
than  exclude  it.  All  the  works  of  God,  the  parts 
of  a  human  body,  fyflems  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals,  elementary  bodies,  planets,  fixed  ftars,  &c. 
have  various  ufes  and  fubferviencies,  in  refpe(5t  of 
each  other}  and,  if  the  fcriptures  be  the  word  of 
God,  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expedl  fomething 
correfponding  hereto  in  them.  When  men  form 
defigns,  they  are  indeed  obliged  to  have  one  thing 
principally  in  view,  and  to  facrifice  fubordinate 
matters  to  principal  ones ,  but  we  muft  not  carry 
this  prejudice,  taken  from  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
power  and  knowledge,  to  him  who  is  infinite  in 
them.  All  his  ends  centre  in  the  fame  point,  and  are 
carried  to  their  utmoft  perfedtion  by  one  and  the 
fam.e  means.    Thofe  laws,  ceremonies,  and  incidents, 

which 
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which  bcft  fuited  the  Jewijh  flate,  and  the  feveral  in- 
dividuals of  it,  were  alfo  mofl  apt  to  prefigure  the 
pronfiifed  Meffiah,  and  the  flate  of  the  chriftian  church, 
according  to  the  perfeft  plan  of  thefe  things,  which, 
in  our  way  of  fpeaking,  exifted  in  the  divine  mind 
from  all  eternity  -,  juft  as  that  magnitude,  fituation, 
&c.  of  our  earth,  which  beft  fuits  its  prefent  inhabit- 
ants, is  alfo  beft  fuited  to  all  the  changes  which  it 
muft  hereafter  undergo,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  other  planets,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  to  whom  its 
influence  extends. 

The  following  inftance  may  perhaps  make  this 
matter  more  clearly  underftood.  Suppofe  a  perfon 
to  have  ten  numbers,  and  as  many  lines,  prefented 
to  his  vieW}  and  to  find  by  menfuration,  that  the 
ten  numbers  expreffed  the  lengths  of  the  ten  lines 
refpe6lively.  This  would  miake  it  evident,  that  they 
were  intended  to  do  fo.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  cafe, 
and  prove  that  the  agreement  between  the  numbers 
and  lines  arole,  without  defign,  and  by  chance,  as 
we  exprefs  it,  to  allege  that  thefe  numbers  had  fome 
other  relations ;  that,  for  inftance,  they  proceeded 
in  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progreflion,  were  the 
fquares  or  cubes  of  other  numbers,  &c.  On  the 
contrary,  any  fuch  remarkable  property  would  rather 
increafe  than  diminifti  the  evidence  of  defign  in  the 
agreement  between  the  numbers  and  lines.  How- 
ever, the  chief  thing  to  be  inquired  into  would  plainly 
be,  whether  the  agreement  be  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  chance.  If  it  be,  defign  muft  be 
admitted. 
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PROP.        XXXIII. 

The  Application  of  the  Types  and  Prophecies  cf  the 
Old  Tefiament  by  the  Writers  of  the  Neiv  does 
not  weaken  the  Authority  of  thefe  Writers^  but  rather 
confirm  it. 

For  the  objeftions,  which  have  been  made  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  on  this  head,  have 
been  grounded  principally  upon  a  fuppofition,  that 
when  an  obvious  literal  fenfe  of  a  paffage,  or  a  mani- 
feft  ufe  of  a  ceremonyj  fuited  to  the  then  prefent 
times,  are  difcovered,  all  others  are  excluded,  fo  as 
to  become  mifapplications.  But  this  has  been  Ihewn 
in  the  lad  proportion  to  be  a  prejudice  arifing  from 
the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties  and  abilities.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  if  the  fcripture  types  and  pro- 
phecies be  remarkably  fuited  to  different  things, 
which  is  a  point  that  is  abundantly  proved  by  learn- 
ed men,  they  cannot  but,  in  their  original  defign, 
have  various  fenfes  and  ufes.  And  it  is  fome  con- 
firmation of  the  divine  authority  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament,  that  they  write  agreeably  to  this 
original  defign  of  God. 

It  may  perhaps  afford  fome  fatisfa6tion  to  the 
reader  to  make  fome  conjedlures  concerning  the  light 
in  which  the  types  and  prophecies,  which  have  dou- 
ble fenfes,  would  appear  firft  to  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  then  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour. From  hence  we  may  judge  in  what  light  it 
is  reafonable  they  fhould  be  taken  by  us. 

Let  our  inftance  be  the  fecond  pfalm,  which  we 
are  to  fuppofe  written  by  David  himfelf,  or,  at  leaft, 
in  the  time  of  his  reign.  It  is  evident,  that  there 
are  fo  many  things  in  this  pfalm  peculiarly  applicable 
to  David's,  afcent  to  the  throne  by  God's  fpecial 
appointment,  to  the  oppofition  which  he  met  with 
both  in  his  own  nation,  and  from  the  neighbouring 

ones. 
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ones,  and  to  his  vicftories  over  all  his'oppofers  through 
the  favour  of  God,  that  the  Jews  of  that  time  could 
not  but  confider  this  pfalm  as  relating  to  David, 
Nay,  one  can  fcarce  doubt,  but  the  Pfalmift  hinnfelf, 
whether  he  feemed  to  hinnfelf  to  compofe  it  from  his 
own  proper  fund,  or  to  have  it  dictated  immediately 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  would  have  David  principally 
in  view.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  there 
are  fome  palTages,  particularly  the  laft,  Blejfed  are  all 
they  that  -put  their  truji  in  him,  i.  e.  in  the  Son,  which 
it  would  be  impious,  efpecially  for  an  IJraelite,  to 
apply  to  Davids  and  which  therefore  no  allowance 
for  the  fublimity  of  the  eaftern  poetry  could  make 
applicable.  It  may  be  fuppofed  therefore,  that  many, 
or  moll,  confidered  fuch  paffages  as  having  an  ob- 
fcurity  in  them,  into  which  they  could  no  ways  pene- 
trate ;  whereas  a  few  perhaps,  who  were  peculiarly 
enlightened  by  God,  and  who  meditated  day  and 
night  upon  the  promiles  made  to  their  anceftors,  par- 
ticularly upon  thofe  to  Abraham,  would  prefume  or 
C0RJe6ture,  that  a  future  perfon  of  a  much  higher 
rank  than  David,  was  prefigured  thereby.  And  the 
cafe  would  be  the  fame  in  regard  to  many  other 
pfalms :  they  would  appear  to  the  perfons  of  the  then 
prefent  times  both  to  refpecl  the  then  prefent  occur- 
rences, and  alfo  to  intimate  fome  future  more  glorious 
ones  J  and  would  mutually  fupport  this  latter  inter- 
pretation in  each  other. 

When  the  prophets  appeared  in  the  declenfion  and 
captivities  of  the  kingdoms  oi  Ijrael  and  Judah,  the 
fame  interpretation  would  be  flrengthened,  and  the 
expectations  grounded  thereon  increafed,  by  the 
plainer  and  more  frequent  declarations  of  the  pro- 
phets concerning  fuch  a  future  perfon,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  would  attend  his  coming.  The  great 
and  various  fufferings  of  this  chofen  people,  their 
return  and  deliverance,  their  having  their  fcrip=- 
tures  collected  into  one  view  by  Ezra^  and  read  in 
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their  fynagogues  during  the  interval  from  Ezra  to 
Chrift,  the  figurative  fenfes  put  upon  dreams,  vi- 
fion?,  and  parables,  in  their  fcriptures,  &c.  would 
all  concur  to  the  fame  purpofe,  till  at  laft  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  expeft,  that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time 
would  confider  many  of  the  inftitutions  and  ceremo- 
nies of  their  law,  of  the  hiftorical  events,  of  the 
pfalms  appointed  for  the  temple-worfhip,  and  of 
the  infpired  declarations  of  the  prophets,  as  refpe6t- 
ing  the  future  times  of  the  Meffiah;  and  this,  in 
fome  cafes,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  more  obvious 
fenfes  and  ufes,  which  had  already  taken  place ;  be- 
ing led  thereto  by  the  fame  narrow-mindednefs, 
which  makes  fome  in  thefe  days  rejeft  the  typical  and 
more  remote  fenfe,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  literal  and 
more  immediate  one.  Now,  that  this  was,  in  fa6l, 
the  cafe  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  appears  from  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  from  the  chriftian  writers  of  the  firft  ages, 
and  from  the  Talmudical  ones. 

A  great  part,  however,  of  the  fcripture  types 
and  prophecies  appeared  to  the  Jews  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  their  promifed  MeJftahj  till  they  were  inter- 
preted by  the  event.  They  expefted  a  perfon  that 
Ihould  correfpond  to  David  and  Solomon^  two  glorious 
princes ;  but  they  did  not  fee  how  Ifaac^  or  the  Paf- 
chal  Lamb,  fhould  tipify  him ;  or  that  the  circum- 
ftance  of  being  called  out  of  Egypt j  the  appellation 
oi  NazerenCy  or  the  pardng  garments,  and  cafting 
lots  upon  a  vefture,  fhould  contribute  to  afcertain 
him.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  to  perfons  who 
had  for  fome  time  confidered  their  fcriptures  in  the 
typical,  prophetical  view  mentioned  in  the  laft  para- 
graph, every  remarkable  circumftance  and  coinci- 
dence of  this  kind,  verified  by  the  event,  would  be 
a  new  acceffion  of  evidence,  provided  we  fuppofe  a 
good  foundation  from  miracles,  or  prophecies  of 
undoubted    import,    to    have  been  laid  previoufly. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  fuch  coincidences  niay  be  confidered  not  only 
as  arguments  to  the  Jews  of  Chrift's  time,  but  as 
folid  arguments  in  themfelves,  and  that  exclufively 
of  the  context.  For  though  each  of  thefe  coinci- 
dences, fingly  taken,  affords  only  a  low  degree  of  evi- 
dence, and  fome  of  them  fcarce  any  j  yet  it  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  accounted  for  from  chance,  that  feparate 
pafTages  of  the  Old  Teftament  fhould  be  applicable 
to  the  circumftances  of  Chrift's  life,  by  an  allufion 
either  of  words  or  fenfe,  in  ten  or  an  hundred  times 
a  greater  number,  than  to  any  other  perfons,  from 
mere  accident.  And  this  holds  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  if  the  feparate  paffages  or  circumftances  be 
fubordinate  parts  of  a  general  type.  Thus  the  part- 
ing the  garments,  the  offering  vinegar  and  gall,  and 
the  not  breaking  a  bone,  have  much  more  weight, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  Davidy  and  the  Pafchal 
Lamb,  are  types  of  the  MeJJiah.  And  when  the 
whole  evidence  of  this  kind  which  the  induftry  of 
pious  chriftians  has  brought  to  light  in  the  firft  ages 
of  chriftianity,  and  again  fince  the  revival  of  letters, 
is  laid  together,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  both  a  full 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  a 
vindication  of  the  method  of  arguing  from  typical 
and  double  fenfes. 

It  may  be  added  in  favour  of  typical  reafoning, 
that  it  correfponds  to  the  method  of  reafoning  by 
analogy,  which  is  found  to  be  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe 
in  philofophy.  A  type  is  indeed  nothing  but  an 
analogy,  and  the  fcripture  types  are  not  only  a  key 
to  the  fcriptures,  but  feem  alfo  to  have  contributed  to 
put  into  our  hands  the  key  of  nature,  analogy. 
And  this  ftiews  us  a  new  correfpondence  or  analogy 
between  the  word  and  works  of  God.  However, 
lince  certain  well-meaning  perfons  feem  to  be  preju- 
diced againft  typical  and  double  fenfes,  I  will  add 
fome  arguments,  whereby  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  may  be  defended  upon  this  footing  alfo. 

M  3  Firft, 
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Firft,  then,  Since  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  confequently 
thefe  writers  themfelves,  were  much  given  to  typical 
reafonings,  and  the  application  of  pafTages  of  the 
Old  Teftament  in  a  fecondary  fenfe  to  the  times  of 
the  Mejfiab,  diis  would  be  a  common  foundation  for 
thefe  writers,  and  thofe  to  whom  they  wrote,  to 
proceed  upon,  derived  from  aflbciation,  and  the 
acquired  nature  of  their  minds.  And  it  is  as  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  God  fliould  permit  them  to  proceed 
upon  this  foundation  for  the  then  prefent  time, 
though  it  would  not  extend  to  the  world  in  general, 
to  diftant  ages,  and  to  perfons  of  different  educa- 
tions, as  that  they  fhould  be  left  to  the  workings  of 
their  own  acquired  natures  in  many  other  refpefts, 
notwithftanding  the  fupernatural  gifts  beftowed  upon 
them  in  fome  j  or  as  it  is  to  conceive,  that  God  fhould 
confer  any  thing,  exiftence,  happinefs,  &c.  in  any 
particular  manner  or  degree. 

Secondly,  There  are  fome  pafTages  in  the  New 
Teftament  quoted  from  the  Old  in  the  way  of  mere 
allufion.  This  cannot,  I  think,  be  true  of  many, 
where  the  paffage  is  faid  to  be  fulfilledy  without  doing 
violence  to  the  natural  ^tn(Q  of  the  words,  and  of 
the  context,  in  the  New  Teftament:  however, 
v/here  it  is,  it  entirely  removes  the  objeftion  here 
confidered. 

Thirdly,  If  we  fliould  allow,  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Teftament  were  fometimes  guilty  of  erro- 
neous reafonings  in  thefe  or  other  matters,  ftill  this 
does  not  aiFcct  their  moral  charafters  at  all  j  nor 
their  intelleclual  ones,  which  are  fo  manifeft  from 
the  general  foundnefs  and  ftrength  of  their  other 
reafonings,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  be  of  importance 
in  refpedt  of  the  evidence  for  the  general  truth  of  the 
fcriptures,  or  for  their  divine  authority  in  the  firft 
and  loweft  fenfe  above  confidered. 

PROP. 
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PROP        XXXIV. 

I'he  moral  CharaSfers  of  Chrijl,  the  Prophets  and 
JpoJileSy  prove  the  'Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures, 

Let  us  begin  with  the  confideration  of  the  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Chrift.  This,  as  it  may  be  coUedled  from 
the  plain  narrations  of  the  gofpels,  is  manifeftly 
fuperior  to  all  other  charadlers,  fiflitious  or  real, 
whether  drawn  by  hiftorians,  orators,  or  poets.  We 
fee  in  it  the  mod  entire  devotion  and  refignation  to 
God,  and  the  moft  ardent  and  univerfal  love  to 
mankind,  joined  with  the  greateft  humility,  felf- 
denial,  meeknefs,  patience,  prudence,  and  every 
other  virtue,  divine  and  human.  To  which  we  arc 
to  add,  that,  according  to  the  New  Teftament,  Chrift, 
being  the  Lord  and  creator  of  all,  took  upon  himfelf 
the  form  of  a  fervant,  in  order  to  fave  all ;  that,  with 
this  view,  he  fubmitted  to  the  hGlplefihefs  and  infirmi- 
ties of  infancy,  to  the  narro,wnefs  of  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  perturbations  of  human  afFe6tions, 
to  hunger,  thirft,  labour,  wearinefs,  poverty,  and 
hardfhips  of  various  kinds,  to  lead  a  forrowful, 
friendlefs  life,  to  be  mifunderttood,  betrayed,  infulted, 
and  mocked,  and  at  laft  to  be  put  to  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death  j  alfo  (which  deferves  our  moft  ' 
ferious  confideration,  however  incongruous  to  our 
narrow  apprehenfions  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight)  to 
undergo  the  moft  bitter  mental  agony  previoufly. 
Here  then  we  may  make  the  following  obfervations. 

Firft,  That,  laying  down  the  prefent  diforders  of 
the  moral  world,  and  the  necefTity  of  the  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbour,  and  of  felf-annihilation,  in  order 
to  the  pure  and  ultimate  happinefs  of  man,  there 
leems  to  be  a  necefficy  alfo  for  a  fufFering  Saviour. 
At  leaft,  one  may  affirm,  that  the  condefcenfion  of 
-  M  4  Chrift, 
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Chrift,  in  leaving  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,    and  in 
fhewing  himfelf  a  perfect  pattern  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,    both   in  doing  and  futfering,    has  a 
moft  peculiar  tendency  to  re(5lify  the  prefent  rr.oral 
depravity  of  our  natures,  and  to  exalt  us  thereby  to 
pure   fpiritual    happinefs.      Now  it   is    remarkable, 
that  the  evangelifls  and  apoftles  fhould  have  thus 
hit  upon  a  thing,    which  all  the  great  men  amongft 
the  ancient   heathens   miffed,    and   which   however 
clear  it  does  and  ought  now  to  appear  to  us,   was 
a  great  flumbling-block  to  them,    as  well  as  to  the 
Je-'jos  i    the  firft  feeking  after  wifdom,   i.  e.    human 
philofophy  and  eloquence ;    and  the  laft  requiring  a 
fign,  or  a  glorious  temporal  Saviour.     Nor  can  this 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  feems  to  me,  but  by  admitting 
the  reality  of  the  charader,  /.  e.  the  divine  miffion  of 
Chriil,  and  the  confequent  divine  infpiration  of  thofe 
who  drew  it,  i.  e.  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of 
the  New  Teftament. 

Secondly,  If  we  allow  only  the  truth  of  the  com- 
mon hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament,  or  even,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  it,  only  fuch  a  part  of  the  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Chrift,  as  neither  ancient  nor  modern  JewSj 
heathens,  or  unbelievers,  feem  to  conteft,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  lb  great  a  chara6ler,  claiming 
divine  authority,  either  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  or  indeed  with  itfelf,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
the  falfehood  of  that  claim.  One  can  fcarce  fup- 
pofe,  that  God  would  permit  a  perfon  apparently  fo 
innocent  and  excellent,  fo  qualified  to  impofe  upon 
mankind,  to  make  fo  impious  and  audacious  a  claim 
without  having  fome  evident  mark  of  impofture  fet 
upon  him  ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived,  how  a  perfon 
could  be  apparently  fo  innocent  and  excellent,  and 
yet  really  otherwife. 

Thirdly,  The  manner  in  which  the  evangelifts 
fpeak  of  Chrift,  fliews  that  Ifhey  drew  after  a  real 

copy, 
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copy,  /'.  e.  ihews  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  the 
o-ofpel  hiftory.  There  are  no  direft  encomiums 
upon  him,  no  laboured  defences  or  recommendations. 
His  character  arifes  from  a  careful  impartial  examina- 
tion of  all  that  he  faid  and  did,  and  the  evangelifls 
appear  to  have  drawn  this  greateft  of  all  charafters 
without  any  dired  defign  to  do  it.  Nay,  they  have 
recorded  fome  things,  luch  as  his  being  moved  with 
the  palTions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  being 
afFe<5ted  by  its  infirmities,  vvhich  the  wifdom  of  this 
world  would  rather  have  concealed.  But  their  view 
was  to  fhew  him  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  preached 
as  the  promifed  MeJJiah  of  the  JewSy  and  the  Saviour 
of  mankind;  and  as  they  had  been  convinced  of  this 
themfelves  from  his  difcourfes,  aftions,  fufferings, 
and  refurre6tion,  they  thought  nothing  more  was 
wanting  to  convince  fuch  others  as  were  ferious  and 
impartial,  but  a  fimple  narrative  of  what  Jefus  faid 
and  did.  And  if  we  compare  the  tranfcendent  great- 
nefs  of  this  chara6lcr  with  the  indirect  manner  in 
which  it  is  delivered,  and  the  illiteratenefs  and  low 
condition  of  the  evangelifts,  it  will  appear  impoflible, 
that  they  fhould  have  forged  it,  that  they  Ihould  not 
have  had  a  real  original  before  diem,  lb  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  to  record  fimply  and  faithfully. 
How  could  mean  and  illiterate  perfons  excel  the 
greateft  geniufes,  ancient  and  modern,  in  drawing  a 
charafter?  How  came  they  to  draw  it  an  indirect 
manner  ?  This  is  indeed  a  ftrong  evidence  of  genu- 
inenefs and  truth ;  but  then  it  is  of  lb  reclufe  and 
fubtle  a  nature,  and,  agreeably  to  this,  has  been  fo 
little  taken  notice  of  by  the  defenders  of  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  that  one  cannot  conceive  the  evangelifts 
were  at  all  aware,  that  it  was  an  evidence.  The 
charafler  of  Chrift,  as  drawn  by  them,  is  therefore 
genuine  and  true;  and  confequendy  proves  his  di- 
vine mifiion  both  by  its  tranfcendent  excellence,  and 
by  his  laying  claim  to  fuch  a  mifllon. 

Here 
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Here  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  our 
Saviour's  entire  devotion  to  God,  and  fufferings  for 
the  fake  of  men  in  compliance  with  his  will,  is  a 
pitch  of  perfection,  which  was  never  propofed,  or 
thought  of,  before  his  coming  (much  Icfs  attempted 
or  attained) ;  unlefs  as  far  as  this  is  virtually  in- 
cluded in  the  precepts  for  loving  God  above  all, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,  and  other  equivalent 
paflages  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt. 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  cha- 
racters of  the  prophets,  apoftles,  and  other  eminent 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 
Here  then  v/e  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  chara6ters  of  the  perfons  who  are 
faid  in  the  fcriptures  to  have  had  divine  communica- 
tions, and  a  divine  mifTion,  are  fo  much  fupcrior  to 
the  charaflers  which  occur  in  common  life,  that  we 
can  fcarce  account  for  the  more  eminent  fingle  ones, 
and  therefore  much  lels  for  fo  large  a  fucceflion  of 
them,  continued  through  fo  many  ages,  without 
allowing  the  divine  communications  and  affiftance, 
which  they  allege.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  many  of 
thefe  eminent  perfons  had  confiderable  imperfedtions, 
and  fome  of  them  were  guilty  of  great  fins  occa- 
fionally,  though  not  habitually.  However,  I  fpeak 
here  of  the  balance,  after  proper  deduftions  are 
made,  on  account  of  thefe  fins  and  imperfections ; 
and  leave  it  to  the  impartial  reader  to  confider,  whe- 
ther the  prophets,  apoflles,  &c.  were  not  fo  much 
fuperior,  not  only  to  mankind  at  an  average,  but 
even  to  the  beft  men  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Rg^ 
mans,  as  is  not  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
powers  of  human  nature. 

Secondly,  If  this  Ihould  be  doubted,  their  cha- 
raflers  are,  however,  far  too  good  to  allow  the  fup- 
pofition  of  an  impious  fraud  and  impofturej  which 
mufl  be  the  cafe,  if  they  had  not  divine  authority, 
Wc  have   therefore   this   double   argument  for  the 

divine 
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divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  if  we  only  allow  the 
genuinenefs  and  truth  of  its  common  hiftory. 

Thirdly,  The  chara6bers  of  the  eminent  perfons 
mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  arife  fo  much,  in  an  in- 
direftway,  from  the  plain  narrations  of  fads,  their 
fins  and  imperfeftions  are  fo  fully  fet  forth  by  them- 
ielves,  or  their  friends,  with  their  condemnation  and 
puniihment,  and  the  vices  of  wicked  men,  and  the 
oppofers  of  God  and  themfelves,  related  in  fo  candid 
a  way,  with  all  fit  allowances,  that  we  have  in  this  a 
remarkable  additional  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this 

Eart  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  befides  the  common  ones 
efore  given,  which  extend  to  the  whole. 
Fourthly,  The  eminent  perfons  here  confidered  are 
fometimes  charged  by  unbelievers  with  crimes,  where, 
all  circumftances  being  duly  weighed,  they  did  no- 
thing unjuftifiable,  nothing  more  than  it  was  their  in- 
difpenfable  duty  to  God  to  do ;  as  Abraham  in  pre- 
paring to  facrifice  IJaac,  Jojhua  in  deftroying  the  Ca- 
vaanites,  &c.  We  cannot  determine  an  action  to  be 
finful  from  a  mere,  abftraded,  general  definition  of 
it,  as  that  it  is  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  man, 
&c.  but  muft  carefully  weigh  all  circumftances. 
And  indeed  there  are  no  maxims  in  morality  that  are 
quite  univerfal ;  they  can  be  no  more  than  general  j 
and  it  is  fufficient  for  human  purpofes,  that  they 
are  fo  much,  notwithftanding  that  the  addition  of 
peculiar  circumftances  makes  the  aftion  vary  from 
the  general  rule.  Now  the  certain  command  of  God 
may  furely  be  fuch  a  circumftance. 

Laftly,  The  perfe6lion  of  virtue  being  of  an  ever- 
growing infinite  nature,  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft, 
that  mankind  in  its  infant  ftate,  foon  after  the  flood, 
and  fo  onwards  for  fome  time,  ftiould  be  more  im- 
perfe6t,  and  have  lefs  of  the  pure  and  fublime  precepts 
concerning  indifl^erence  to  this  world,  and  all  prefent 
things,  univerfal  unlimited  charity,  mortification, 
abftinence,    chaftity,    &c.    delivered  to  them,   than 
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we  chriflians  have,  and  lefs  expeded  from  them. 
And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  patriarchs  and  emi- 
nent perfons  among  the  Jews  were  burning  and 
Jhining  lights  in  their  refpe^live  generations.  How- 
ever, it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  mofl 
fubhme  precepts  of  the  gofpel  do  appear  from  the 
firft  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  though  under  a  veil  3 
and  that  they  were  gradually  opened  more  and  more 
under  the  later  prophets. 


PROP.        XXXV. 

I  The  Excellence  of  the  Do^rme  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
L^  is  an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

This  is  an  argument  which  has  great  force, 
independently  of  other  confiderations.  Thus  let  us 
fuppofe,  that  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  goes 
under  St.  Matthew's  name,  was  not  known ;  and  that 
it  was  unfupported  by  the  writers  of  the  primitive 
times;  yet  fuch  is  the  unatFe<5ted  fimplicity  of  the 
narrations,  the  purity  of  the  doftrines,  and  the  fincere 
piety  and  goodnefs  of  the  fentiments,  that  it  carries 
its  own  authority  with  it.  And  the  fame  thing  m-ay 
be  faid  in  general  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments :  fo  that  it  feems  evident  to  me,  that,  if 
there  was  no  other  book  in  the  world  befides  the 
Bible,  a  man  could  not  reafonably  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion.  The  mouth  f-peaks  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart.  Men's  writings  and  dif- 
courfes  muft  receive  a  tincture  from  their  real 
thoughts,  defires,  and  defigns.  It  is  impoflible  to 
play  the  hypocrite  in  every  word  and  expreflion. 
This  is  a  matter  of  common  daily  obfervation,  that 
cannot  be  called  in  queftion ;  and  the  more  any  one 
thinks  upon  it,  or  attends  to  what  palTes  in  himlelfor 
others,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human  thoughts,  words, 
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and  adions,  and  their  neceffary  mutual  connections, 
i.  e.  to  the  hiftory  of  aflbciation,  the  more  clearly 
will  he  fee  it.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  even  if 
all  otiier  arguments  were  fet  afidc,  that  the  authors 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefbaments, 
whoever  they  were,  cannot  have  made  a  falfe  claim 
to  divine  authority. 

But  there  is  alfo  another  method  of  inferring  the 
divine  audiority  of  the  fcriptures  from  the  excellence 
of  the  doftrine  contained  therein.  For  the  fcriptures 
contain  doftrines  concerning  God,  providence,  a 
future  ftate,  the  duty  of  man,  &c.  far  more  pure 
and  fublime  than  can  any  ways  be  accounted  for  from 
the  natural  powers  of  men,  fo  circumftanced  as  the 
facred  writers  were.  That  the  reader  may  fee  this 
in  a  clearer  light,  let  him  compare  the  fevcral  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  with  the  cotem- 
porary  writers  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
could  not  have  lefs  than  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  might  have,  over  and  above, 
fome  traditional  hints  derived  ultimately  from  reve- 
lation. Let  him  confider  whether  it  be  pofTible  to 
luppofe,  that  Je'wijh  fliepherds,  fifhermen,  &;c.  fhould, 
both  before  and  after  the  rife  of  the  heathen  philo- 
fophy,  fo  far  exceed  the  men  of  the  greateft  abilities 
and  accomplifhments  in  others  nations,  by  any  other 
means,  than  divine  communications.  Nay,  we  may 
lay,  that  no  writers,  from  the  invention  of  letters 
to  the  prefent  times,  are  equal  to  the  penmen  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  in  true 
excellence,  utility,  and  dignity;  which  is  furely 
fuch  an  internal  criterion  of  their  divine  authority, 
as  ought  not  to  be  refifted.  And  perhaps  it  never 
is  refifted  by  any,  who  have  duly  confidered  thefe 
books,  and  formed  their  affecftions  and  aftions  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  therein  delivered. 

An  objection  is  fometimes  made  againft  the  excel- 
lence of  the  dodrines  of  the  fcriptures,  by  charging 
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upon  them  erroneous  doftrines,  eftablifhiecl  by  the 
authority  of  creeds,  councils,  and  particular  chur- 
ches. But  this  is  a  manner  of  proceeding  highly 
unreafonable.  The  unbeliever,  who  pays  fo  little 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  rejed  what  all 
churches  receive,  the  divine  miflion  of  Chrift,  and 
the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  ought 
not  at  other  times  to  fuppofe  the  churches,  much  lefs 
any  particular  one,  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
doArine ;  but  fhould  in  the  latter  cafe,  as  well  as  the 
firft,  examine  for  himfelf^  or  if  he  will  take  the 
doctrine  upon  truft,  he  ought  much  rather  to  take 
the  evidence  fo. 

If  it  can  be  fhewn,  either  that  the  true  doftrine  of 
the  fcriptures  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly 
received,  or  that  reafon  teaches  fomething  different 
from  what  is  commonly  fuppofed,  or  laftly  that  we 
are  infufficient  judges  what  are  the  real  doftrines  of 
fcripture,  or  reafon,  or  both,  and  confequently  that 
we  ought  to  wait  with  patience  for  farther  light,  all 
objeftions  of  this  kind  fall  to  the  ground.  One 
may  alfo  add,  that  the  fame  arguments  which  prove 
a  doctrine  to  be  very  abfurd,  prove  alfo,  for  the  mod 
part,  that  it  is  not  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage ;  and  that 
this  is  a  method  of  reafoning  always  allowed  in 
interpreting  profane  authors. 


PROP.        XXXVI. 

The  many  and  great  Advantages  which  have  accrued 
to  the  JVorld  from  the  Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and 
Chriftian  Revelations,  -prove  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures. 

These  advantages  are  of  two  forts,  relating  refpec- 
tively  to  the  knowledge  and  pra6bice  of  religion. 
1  begin  with  the  firft. 

Now 
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Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  chriftian  revelation 
has  difFiifed  a  much  more  pure  and  perfe6t  know- 
ledge of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  viz.  wherever  the  profefTion  either 
of  chriftianity  or  Mahometifm  prevails.  And  the 
fame  thing  will  appear,  in  refpefl  of  the  Judaical  and 
patriarchal  revelations,  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  ancient  hiftory.  It  will  be  found  very  difficult 
by  fuch  perfons,  to  account  even  for  the  pagan  reli- 
gions without  recurring  to  fuch  patriarchal  communi- 
cations with  God,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  to  the  more  full  revelations  made  to  the  Jews. 
So  that  one  is  led  to  believe,  that  all  that  is  good  in 
any  pagan  or  falfe  religion,  is  of  divine  original  j  ali 
that  is  erroneous  and  corrupt,  the  offspring  of  the 
vanity,  weaknefs,  and  wickednefs  of  m.en  \  and 
that  properly  fpeaking,  we  have  no  reafon  from  hif- 
tory to  fuppofe,  that  there  ever  was  any  fuch  thing  as 
mere  natural  religion,  i.  e.  any  true  religion,  which 
men  difcovered  to  themfelves  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature.  Thefe  pofitions  feem  to  follow  from  in- 
quiries into  the  antiquities  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  of  their  religions.  The  heathen  religions  ali 
appear  to  be  of  a  derivative  nature;  each  circum- 
ftance  in  the  inquiry  confirms  the  fcriptural  accounts 
of  things,  and  fends  us  to  the  revelations  exprefsly 
mentioned,  or  indireflly  implied,  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  for  the  real  original  of  the  pagan  religions 
in  their  fimple  flate.  This  opinion  receives  great 
light  and  confirmation  from  Sir  IJaac  Newton's 
Chronology. 

It  appears  alfo  very  probable  to  me,  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  powers  of  human  underftanding 
would  confirm  the  fame  pofition ;  and  that  admitting 
the  novelty  of  the  prefent  world,  there  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  religious 
knowledge,  as  it  has  taken  place  in  fa6t,  without 
having  recourfc  to  divine  revelation.     If  we  admit 
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the  Patriarchal.,  Judaical,  and  Chrijiian  revelations, 
the  progrefs  of  natural  religion,  and  of  all  the  falfe 
pretences  to  revelation,  will  fairly  arife  (at  leaft,  ap- 
pear poflible  in  all  cafes,  and  probable  in  moft)  from 
the  circumitances  of  things,  and  the  powers  of  hu- 
man nature  j  and  the  foregoing  doftrine  of  affocia- 
tion  will  caft  fome  light  upon  the  fubjed.  If  we  deny 
the  truth  of  thefe  revelations,  and  fuppofe  the  fcrip- 
tures  to  be  falfe,  we  fhall  caft  utter  confufion  upon 
the  inquiry,  and  human  faculties  will  be  found  far 
unequal  to  the  tafk  affigned  to  them. 

Secondly,  If  we  confider  the  praflice  of  true  reli- 
gion, the  good  efFe6ls  of  revelation  are  ftill  more  evi- 
dent. Every  m.an  who  believes,  muft  find  himfelf 
either  excited  to  good,  or  deterred  from  evil,  in 
many  inftances,  by  that  belief  j  notwithftanding  that 
there  may  be  many  other  inftances,  in  which  religious 
motives  are  too  weak  to  reftrain  violent  and  corrupt 
inclinations.  The  fame  obfervations  occur  daily  with 
regard  to  others,  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  And 
it  is  by  no  means  conclufive  againft  this  obvious  ar- 
gument for  the  good  effedts  of  revelation  upon  the 
morals  of  mankind,  to  allege  that  the  world  is  not 
better  now,  than  before  the  coming  of  Chrift.  This 
is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  by  any  kind 
of  eftimation,  in  our  power  to  make  j  and,  if  it 
could,  we  do  not  know  what  circumftances  would 
have  made  the  world  much  worfe  than  it  is,  had  not 
chriftianity  interpofed.  However,  it  does  appear 
to  me  very  probable,  to  fay  the  lealt,  that  Jews^  and 
chriftiansj  notwithftanding  all  their  vices  and  corrup- 
tions, have,  upon  the  whole,  been  always  better  than 
heathens  and  unbelievers.  It  feems  to  me  alfo, 
that  as  the  knowledge  of  true,  pure,  and  perfedl  reli- 
gion is  advanced  and  diff'ufed  more  and  more  every 
day,  fo  the  praftice  of  it  correfponds  thereto :-  but 
then  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  a  fa6l 
of  a  lefs  obvious  kindj    however,    if  it  be  true,  it 
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will  become  manifeft  in  due  time.  Let  lis  fuppofe  a 
perlbn  to  maintain,  that  civil  government,  the  arts 
of  life,  medicines,  &c.  have  never  been  of  ufe  to 
mankind,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  from,  any  certain 
calculation,  that  the  fum  total  of  health  and  happi- 
nefs  is  greater  among  the  polite  nations,  than  among 
the  barbarous  ones.  Would  it  not  be  thought  a  fuffi- 
cient  anfwer  to  this,  to  appeal  to  the  obvious  good 
efFe6ls  of  thefe  things  in  innumerable  inftances,  with- 
out entering  into  a  calculation  impoffible  to  be  made  ? 
However,  it  does  here  alfo  appear,  that,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  civilized  countries  are,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  more  happy  ftate  than  barbarous  ones, 
in  all  thefe  refpefts. 

Now,  as  the  divine  original  of  revelation  may  be 
direftly  concluded  from  its  being  the  fole  fountain  of 
all  religious  knowledge,  if  that  can  be  proved ;  fo  it 
will  follow  in  an  indiredl  way,  if  we  fuppofe,  that 
revelation  has  only  promoted  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  true  religion.  It  is  not  likely,  that  folly  or 
deceit  of  any  kind  fhould  be  eminently  ferviceable  in 
the  advancement  of  wildom  and  virtue.  Every  tree 
muft  produce  its  proper  fruit.  Enthufiafm  and  im- 
pofture  cannot  contribute  to  make  men  prudent, 
peaceable  and  moderate,  difinterefted  and  fincere. 


PROP.        XXXVII. 


The  wonderful  Nature,  and  fuperior  Excellence,  of  the 
Attempt  made  by  Chrifi,  and  his  Apftles,  are  Evi- 
dences of  their  Divine  Authority, 

This  attempt  was  that  of  reforming  ail  mankind, 
and  making  them  happy  in  a  future  ftate.  And, 
when  we  confider  firft  the  attempt  itfelf,  and  then 
the  alfurance  of  fuccefs  in  it,  which  appears  in  al) 
their  words  and  adions,    by  ways  both  dired  and 
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indireft,  there  arifes  from  thence  alone,  a  (Irong  pre- 
fumption  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the 
authors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  who 
have  concurred  in  the  fame  attempt,  though  lefs  in- 
formed of  the  true  nature  and  full  extent  of  it.  For 
ideas  and  purpofes  of  this  kind  could  fcarce  enter  into 
the  hearts  of  weak  or  wicked  men  ;  much  lefs  could 
fuch  perfons  enter  upon  and  profecute  fo  great  an 
undertaking  with  fuch  prudence,  integrity,  and  con- 
ftancy,  or  form  fuch  right  judgments  both  of  the  op- 
pofition  they  fliould  m.eet  with,  and  of  the  prevalence 
of  their  own  endeavours,  and  thofe  of  their  fuccelTors, 
over  this  oppofition.  Nay,  one  may  fay,  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  fupernatural  afTiftance  could  qualify 
them  for  thefe  purpofes.  No  defign  of  this  kind 
was  ever  formed,  or  thought  of,  till  the  coming  of 
Chrift;  and  the  pretences  of  enthufiafts  and  impof- 
tors  to  the  fame  commiffion  fince,  have  all  been 
copied  from  Chrift,  as  being  necelTary  to  their  fuc- 
ceeding  in  any  meafure,  fince  his  coming.  If  it  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  interpretation  and  meaning  of 
the  fcriptures,  to  publifh  final  redemption,  conver- 
fion,  and  falvation  to  all  mankind,  even  the  moft 
wicked,  in  fome  diftant  future  ftate,  this  will  add 
great  force  to  the  prefent  argument. 


PROP.        XXXVIII. 

The  Manner  in  'which  the  hove  of  God,  and  of  our 
Neighbour,  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  Scripures, 
is  an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

For  it  appears,  that  the  fcriptures  do  virtually 
include,  or  even  exprefsly  aflert,  all  that  the  modern 
philofophy  has  difcovered  or  verified  concerning  thefe 
important  fubjefls ;  which  degree  of  illumination,  as 
\%  can  with  no  plaufibility  be  accounted  for  in  illiterate 
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men  in  the  time  of  Augiiftus  from  natural  caufes,  fo 
much  lefs  can  it  in  the  preceding  times  from  Chrift 
up  to  Mojes.  This  propofition  is  included  in  the 
thirty-fifth  \  however,  the  fubjedl  of  it  is  of  fo  much 
importance,  as  to  deferve  a  feparate  place. 

Here  then,  Firft,  We  may  obferve,  that  MoJes 
commands  the  Jj'raelites  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  foul,  and  might,  whereas  they  are  to  love 
their  neighbours  only  as  themfelves.  Now,  though 
this  infinite  fuperiority  of  the  love  due  to  God  over 
that  due  to  our  neighbour  be  perfedly  agreeable 
to  that  infinite  majefty  and  goodnefs  of  God,  and 
nothingnefs  of  the  creatures,  which  every  new  dif- 
covery  in  philofophy  now  opens  to  view  j  yet  it  was 
fo  little  known,  many  ages  after  MoJeSj  amongft  the 
wifeft  of  the  Greeks  and  RomanSj  that  we  cannot 
afcribe  it  to  his  mere  natural  fagacity.  The  natural 
equality  of  all  men,  and  the  felf-annihilation,  im- 
plied in  the  precept  of  loving  all  our  brethren  as 
well  as  ourfelves,  are  alfo  the  genuine  diftates  of  true 
philofophy. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  fliew  the  divine  authority  of 
the  fcriptures,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  love 
of  God  is  taught  in  them,  we  muft  confider  not 
only  the  dire6t  precepts  concerning  this  love,  but 
alfo  all  thofe  concerning  hope,  truft,  fear,  thank- 
fulnefs,  delight,  &c.  for  all  thefe  concur  to  incul- 
cate and  beget  in  us  the  love  of  God.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  all  the  fcriptural  defcriptions  of  God, 
and  his  attributes,  and  of  the  addrefles  of  good  men 
to  him,  which  are  there  recorded.  God  is  declared 
in  the  fcriptures  to  be  light,  love,  goodnefs,  the 
fource  of  all  happinefs  and  perfection,  the  father 
and  protedlor  of  all,  &c.  And  the  eminent  perlbns 
who  compofed  the  Pfalms,  and  other  fuch  like  ad- 
drefles to  God,  appear  to  have  devoted  themfelves 
entirely  to  him.  Now,  when  we  refleft,  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of 
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the  philofophers  who  preceded  Chrift,  and  nothing 
comparable  to  the  Icripture  expreflfions  even  in  thofe 
who  came  after  himj  when  we  farther  refled,  that 
the  writings  of  the  ableft  and  beft  men  of  the  prefent 
times  contain  nothing  excellent  of  the  devotional 
kind,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the  fcriptures,  and 
even  in  the  Old  Teftament  j  there  feems  to  be  a 
neceflity  for  having  recourfe  to  divine  infpiration,  as 
the  original  fource  of  this  great  degree  of  illumina- 
tion in  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apoftles. 

Thirdly,  Good  perfons  are,  in  the  fcriptures, 
fly  led  children  of  God;  members  of  Chrijl  y  partakers 
of  the  divine  nattire ;  one  with  God  and  Chrijiy  as 
Chrifl  is  with  God;  members  of  each  other;  heirs  of 
Gody  and  coheirs  with  Chrifl  -,  heirs  of  all  things^  &c. 
Expreffions  which  have  the  flrongeft  tendency  to  raife 
in  us  an  unbounded  love  to  God,  and  an  equal  one 
to  our  neighbour,  and  which  include  and  convey  the 
mofl:  exalted,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  folid, 
conceptions  of  this  great  fyftem  of  things.  And  if 
we  fuppofe,  that  thefe  high  titles  and  privileges  are, 
according  to  the  fcriptures,  to  be  hereafter  extended 
to  all  mankind,  the  divine  original  of  the  fcriptures 
will  receive  a  new  acceffion  of  evidence  on  this  ac- 
count. 

PROP.        XXXIX. 

The  Do^rine  of  the  necejfary  Snbferviency  of  Pain  to 
Tleajurey  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  Evidence 
of  their  Divine  Authority, 

The  fcriptures  give  frequent  and  flrong  intima- 
tions, that  the  ultimate  happinefs  which  they  pro- 
mife,  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  our  degenerate 
ftate,  but  by  a  previous  paffage  through  pain.  Bhf- 
fcd  are  they  that  mourn.  IVe  mufi  rejoice  in  tribula^ 
tion.     The  '  palm-bearing  multitude  comes  out  of  great 

tribulation. 
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tribulation.  The  captain  of  our  Jalvatioriy  and  there- 
fore all  his  Ibldiers,  muil  be  made  perfeSi  through 
fufferings.  Without  jhedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remif- 
fion  of  fins.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  afflioled.,  that  we 
may  learn  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God.  The 
Jews  muft  be  captivated,  and  undergo  the  fevered 
affli6tions,  before  they  can  be  made  happy  finally, 
as  the  people  of  God.  Man  mufl  eat  his  bread  in 
the  fweat  cf  his  brow  all  his  life,  and  return  to  duji 
at  laft  y  and  yet  ftill  the  feed  of  the  woman  jhall  bruife 
the  ferpent's  heady  and  gain  readmiffion  to  the  tree  of 
lifcy  whofe  leaves  fhall  heal  the  nations^  &c.  &c. 
Now  there  is  a  furprizing  correfpondence  between 
fuch  expreffions  as  thefe,  and  many  modern  difco- 
veries,  which  fhew  that  paia  is,  in  general,  intro- 
dudory  and  fubfervient  to  pleafure^  and  particu- 
larly, that  fuch  is  the  prefent  frame  of  our  natures, 
and  conftitution  of  the  external  world,  which  affeds 
our  organs,  that  we  cannot  be  delivered  from  the 
lenfuality  and  felfifhnefs,  that  feize  upon  us  at  our 
firfl:  entrance  into  life,  and  advanced  to  fpirituality 
and  difintereftednefs,  to  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  we  cannot  have  our  wills  broken,  and 
our  faculties  exalted  and  purified,  fo  as  to  relifli 
happinefs  wherever  we  fee  it,  but  by  the  perpetual 
corre6tion  and  reformation  of  our  judgments  and 
defires  from  painful  imprefTions  and  aflbciations. 
And  all  philofophical  inquiries  of  this  kind  feem  to 
caft  a  peculiar  light  and  evidence  upon  the  fcrip- 
ture  expreffions  before-mentioned,  and  to  make  their 
accuracy,  and  congruity  with  experience  and  obfer- 
vation,  be  much  more  plainly  feen  and  felt. 


N  3  PROP. 
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PROP.        XL. 

The  mutual  Infirumentality  of  Beings  to  each  other's 
Hapfinefs  and  Mijery^  unfolded  in  the  ScriptureSy  is 
an  Argument  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  all  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  deliver  concerning  good  and  evil  angels  j 
Chrift,  the  Lord  of  all,  beconning  the  redeemer  of 
all;  Adam\  injuring  all  his  pofterity  through  his 
frailty  ;  Abraham^  becoming  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  all  nations  being  bleffed  through  him ; 
the  Jews  being  the  keepers  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  of  the  true  religion ;  tyrants  being  fcourges  in 
the  hand  of  God ;  the  fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  being 
the  occafion  of  the  final  reftoration  of  the  Jews; 
and,  in  general,  the  doftrine  that  God  prepares  and 
difpofes  of  every  thing  fo,  as  that  nothing  is  for 
itfelf  alone,  but  every  perfon  and  nation  has  various 
relations  to  others,  co-operates  with  them  through 
Chrift,  who  is  the  head,  and  through  whom  the  whole 
body  being  fitly  joined  together y  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  fupplieth,  increafeth  and  edifieth 
itfelf  in  love,  till  all  things ,  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
arrive,  in  their  feveral  orders,  to  the  meafure  of  the 
Jiature  of  the  fulnefs  of  Chriji.  Now  whoever  com- 
pares thefe  fcripturc  expreflions  and  doftrines  with 
the  various  mutual  relations,  fubferviences,  and  ufes 
of  the  parts  of  the  external  world,  heavenly  bodies, 
meteors,  elements,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  to 
each  other,  cannot  help  feeing  a  wonderful  analogy 
between  the  works  of  God  and  the  fcriptures,  (o 
wonderful  as  juftly  to  entitle  the  laft  to  the  appella- 
tion of  the  word  of  God. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  the  fcripture  ac- 
count of  the  fall  of  man,  his  redemption  by  Chrift, 

and 
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and  the  influences  exerted  upon  hinn  by  good  and 
evil  angels,  is  ^o  far  from  affording  an  objeftion 
againft  the  chriftian  religion,  that  it  is  a  confiderable 
evidence  for  it,  when  viewed  in  a  truly  philofophical 
light.  God  works  in  every  thing  by  means,  by  thofe 
which,  according  to  our  prefent  language  and  fhort- 
fightednefs,  are  termed  bad  and  unfit,  as  well  as  by 
the  good  and  evidently  fit  ones ;  and  all  thefe  means 
require  a  definite  time,  before  they  can  accomplifh 
their  refpe6tive  ends.  This  occurs  to  daily  obferva- 
tion  in  the  courfe  and  conftitution  of  nature.  And 
the  fcripture  do6trines  concerning  tjie  fall,  the  re- 
demption by  Chi'ift,  and  the  influences  of  good  and 
evil  angels,  are  only  fuch  intimations  concerning 
the  principal  invifible  means  that  lead  man  to  his 
ultimate  end,  happinefs  in  being  united  to  God,  as 
accelerate  him  in  his  progrefs  thither.  According  to 
the  fcriptures,  Adam  hurts  all,  through  frailty;  Chrift 
faves  all,  frona  his  love  and  companion  to  all;  evil 
angels  tempt,  through  malice ;  and  good  ones  aflTifl 
and  defend,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his 
original  and  ultimate  defign  of  making  all  happy. 
Thefe  things  are  indeed  clothed  in  a  confiderable 
variety  of  expreflions,  fuited  to  our  prefent  ways  of 
adling,  conceiving,  and  fpeaking  (which  ways  are, 
however,  all  of  divine  original,  God  having  taught 
mankind,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  the  language,  as 
one  may  fay,  in  which  he  fpake  to  them  then  and 
afterwards);  but  thefe  expreflions  can  have  no  greater 
real  im.port,  than  that  of  fignifying  to  us  the  means 
made  ufe  of  by  Godj  he  being,  according  to  the 
fcriptures,  as  well  as  reafon,  the  one  only  real  agent 
in  all  the  tranfadions  that  relate  to  man,  to  angels, 
&c.  And  to  objeft  to  the  method  of  producing  hap- 
pinefs by  this  or  that  means,  becaufe  of  the  time 
required  to  accomplifh  the  end,  of  the  mixture  of 
evil,  &c.  is  to  require,  that  all  God's  creatures  ihould 
at  once  be  created  infinitely  happy,    or  rather  have 
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exifted  fo  from  all  eternity,  i.  e.  fhould  be  gods,  and 
not  creatures, 

PROP.        XLI. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred 
from   the  fuperior    Wifdom   of  the   Jewifli    haws., 
confidered  in  a  political  Light  ^  and  from  the  exqiiifite 
Workmanfhip  Jhewn  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 

All  thefe  were  originals  amongil  the  fews^  and 
feme  of  them  were  copied  partially  and  imperfeftly 
by  ancient  heathen  nations.  They  feem  alfo  to 
imply  a  knowledge  fuperior  to  the  refpeftive  times. 
And  I  believe,  that  profane  hiftory  gives  fufEcient 
atteftation  to  thefe  pofitions.  However,  it  is  certain 
from  fcriptiire,  that  Mojes  received  the  whole  body 
of  his  laws,  alfo  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
David  the  pattern  of  the  temple,  from  God ;  and 
chat  Bezaleel  was  infpired  by  God  for  the  workman- 
fnip  of  the  tabernacle.  Which  things,  being  laid 
down  as  a  fure  foundation,  may  encourage  learned 
men  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  from  profane 
hiftory,  that  the  knowledge  and  fkill  to  be  found 
amongft  the  Jews  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other 
nations  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  i,  e.  were 
fupernatural, 

PROP.        XLII. 

The  Want  of  Univerfality  in  the  Publication  of  Revealed 
Religion  is  no  Objetlion  to  it ;  but^  on  the  Contrary^ 
the  Time  and  Manner^  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  ivritte?iy  and  delivered  to  the  IKorld^  are 
Arguments  for  their  Divine  Authority. 

Here  I  obferve, 

Firft,  That  objections  of  this  kind  ought  never 
tb  he  admitted  againft  hiftorical  evidence  i   and,   in 
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fadt,  are  not,  upon  other  fubjefls.  It  is  evident, 
as  was  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
that  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  fcriptiire  hiftory, 
is  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion.  Now 
it  is  very  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  to  allege  that  it 
has  not  been  made  known  to  all  mankind,  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  circumftances  of  each  individual. 
It  muft  require  much  abftraded  and  fubtle  reafoning, 
and  fuch  as  can  never  be  put  in  competition  with 
plain  hiftorical  evidence,  to  conned  this  objedion 
with  the  propofition  objeded  to.  This  is  therefore, 
at  leaft,  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  validity 
of  fuch  an  objection. 

Secondly,  This  objection  feems  to  derive  its  whole 
force  from  fuch  pofitions  relating  to  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  as  make  it  neceffary  for  us  to  fuppofe, 
either  that  he  deals  with  all  his  creatures  at  prefent  in 
an  equally  favourable  manner,  or,  at  leaft,  that 
nothing  ftiall  be  ultimately  wanting  to  their  happinefs. 
Now  the  firft  fuppofition  appears,  upon  the  moft 
tranfient  view  which  we  take  of  things,  to  be  utterly 
falfe.  There  are  diff"erences  of  all  degrees  at  prefeqt, 
in  refped  of  all  the  good  things  which  God  has 
given  us  to  enjoy  j  and  therefore  may  be  in  the  beft 
of  all  good  things,  revealed  religion.  And  indeed, 
if  it  was  otherwife  in  refpecl  of  revealed  religion,  one 
ftrong  argument  in  its  favour  would  be  wanting, 
viz.  its  analogy  with  the  courfe  of  nature.  The 
moral  attributes  of  God  are  to  be  deduced  from 
obfervations  made  upon  the  courfe  of  nature.  If 
therefore  the  tenor  of  revelation  be  agreeable  to  that 
of  nature,  it  muft  be  fo  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
But  if  any  one  fuppofes,  in  the  fecond  place,  that, 
notwithftanding  prefent  and  apparent  difterences  in 
the  circumftances  of  God's  creatures,  there  are  no 
real  and  uitijTiate  ones  ^  at  leaft,  that  the  balance  will 
ultimately  be  in  favour  of  each  individual  finitely,  or 

perhaps 
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perhaps  infinitely ;  I  anfwer,  that  tfiis  fuppofition  is 
as  agreeable  to  revelation  as  to  natural  reafon ;  that 
there  are  as  probable  evidences  for  it  in  the  word  of 
God,  as  in  his  works,  there  being  no  acceptance  of 
per/ons  with  Gody  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  according  to  the  fcripturesj  and  that  we 
may  infer  as  (Irongly  from  the  fcriptures,  that  Chrift: 
will  fave  all,  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  philofophy, 
that  all  will  be  made  happy  in  any  wayj  both  which 
pofitions  I  fliall  endeavour  to  eftablifli  hereafter,  with 
the  mutual  illuftrations  and  confirmations,  which 
thefe  glorious  do6lrines  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion afford  to  each  other.  And  the  gradual  dif- 
fufion  of .  the  Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  Chrijlian 
revelations,  compared  with  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  future  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  with  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  things,  will  afford  great  fatisfadlion 
and  joy  to  every  pious,  benevolent  perfon,  who 
inquires  into  this  fubjeft.  Thefe  confiderations  will 
incline  him  to  believe,  that  the  gofpel  will,  fooner 
or  later^  be  preached  to  every  creature  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  under  the  earth,  &cc.  and  not  only  preached, 
but  received,  obeyed,  and  made  the  means  of 
imfpeakable  happinefs  to  them.  And  thus  this 
objection  will  be  removed  not  only  in  fpeculation, 
and  according  to  reafon,  but  in  faft,  from  the 
prefent  unhappy  objectors ;  and  they  will  look  on  him 
whom  they  have  pierced. 

Thirdly,  Having  Ihewn  that  a  gradual  and  partial 
promulgation  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  luppofition 
of  a  true  revelation,  we  may  farther  affirm,  that  the 
particular  time  and  manner,  in  which  the  feveral 
Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  Chrijlian  revelations  have 
been  publifhed  to  the  world,  are  even  arguments  in 
their  favour.  This  fubjedt  has  been  well  handled  by 
various  learned  men,  particularly  by  Mr.  Arch.  Law, 
in  his  confiderations  on  the  ftate  of  the  world,  &c. 
Thefe  gendcmen  have  Ihewn,  that,  ceteris  manentihus, 

which 
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which  is  in  thefe  things  always  to  be  previoiifly 
allowed,  the  difpenfations  recorded  in  the  fcriptures 
have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  perfeccly  fuiced  to 
the  dates  of  the  world  at  the  times  when  thefe  dif- 
penfations were  made  refpeflively,  /.  e.  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  in  knowledge  fpeculative  and 
praflical,  to  their  wants,  and  to  their  ability  to  pro- 
fit in  moral  accomplifhments ;  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe 
either  much  more,  or  much  lefs,  light  to  have  been 
afforded  to  m.ankind  in  a  fupernatural  way  (ceteris 
manentibus ;  and  particularly  their  voluntary  powers 
over  their  affedions  and  actions,  or  free-will  in  the 
praflical  fenfe,  remaining  the  fame),  their  advance- 
ment in  moral  perfection,  in  voluntary  obedience  to, 
and  pure  love  of  God,  would  probably  have  been 
lefs:  which  fuitablenefs  of  each  revelation  to  the 
time  when  it  was  made,  and  to  the  produ6tion  of 
the  maximum  of  moral  perfedion,  is  an  argument 
for  the  fyftem  of  revelation,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  for  the  goodnefs  of  God,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  mutual  fitnelfes  of  the  finite  and  imperfect  parts 
of  the  natural  world  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
production  of  the  maximum^  or  greatefl  poflible 
quantity  of  happinefs. 


PROP.       XLIIl. 

The  Exclufion  of  all  great  Degrees  of  Enthufiafm  and 
Impofiure  from  the  Characters  of  Chrijij  the  Prophets 
and  ApoJileSy  proves  their  Divine  Authority. 

That  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoflles,  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  great  degrees  of  enthufiafm 
or  impofture,  feems  allowed  by  many  unbelievers; 
and  is  evident  from  the  firft  view  of  their  difcourfes 
and  writings,  and  of  hiftory  facred  and  profane.  We 
might  fay,   that  much  more  is  evident.     However, 

for 
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for  the  prefent,  let  us  only  fuppofe  all  great  degrees 
of  enthufiafm  and  impofture  excluded,  and  inquire 
how  far  their  divine  miflion  may  be  inferred  from 
that  fuppofition. 

Firft,  then,  If  all  great  degrees  of  enthufiafm  be 
excluded,  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoitles,  muH: 
know  whether  or  no  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  divine  fpirit,  fo  as  to  prophefy,  fpeak,  and 
interpret  languages,  which  they  had  never  learnt,  and 
work  miracles.  Indeed  to  fuppofe  them  not  capable 
of  diftinguifhing  thefe  powers  in  themfelves  and  each 
other,  is  to  charge  them  with  downright  madnefs. 

Secondly,  Since  then  they  claimed  thefe  powers 
every  where,  as  the  feal  of  their  coramifTion  from 
God;  if  they  had  them  not,  i.  e.  if  they  had  not 
divine  authority,  they  muft  be  impoilors,  and  en- 
deavour to  deceive  the  world  knowingly  and  deli- 
berately. And  this  impofture,  whether  we  confider 
the  affront  offered  to  God,  or  the  injury  done  to 
mankind,  or  its  duration,  its  audacioufnefs,  &c. 
would  be  the  deepeft  and  blackeft  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  excluded  by 
fuppofition  J  and  confequently,  fince  a  lefs  degree 
will  not  account  for  a  falfe  claim  to  divine  autho- 
rity, we  muft  allow,  that  Chrift,  the  prophets  and 
apoftles,  made  a  true  one. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  though  cautious 
unbelievers  do  not  venture  to  charge  Chrift,  the 
prophets  and  apoftles,  either  with  grofs  eudiufiafm, 
or  abandoned  impofture,  in  exprefs  terms ;  yet  tliey 
find  themfelves  obliged  to  infmuate  both  in  all  their 
attacks  upon  revealed  religion :  which  is,  in  eftecfl, 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  prefent  propofi- 
tion;  for  it  is  the  fame  thing,  as  to  acknowledge, 
that  both  the  charge  of  grofs  enthufiafm,  and  diat 
of  abandoned  impofture,  are  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
objeftions  againft  revealed  religion.  Now,  as  neither 
charge,   lingly  taken,    can  be  maintained;    fo  both 

together 
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to'^'cther  are  inconfiflent.  Grofs  enthufiafin  does  not 
admit  that  conftant  caution,  and  cool  difpafiionate 
cunning,  which  abandoned  impofture  fuppofes  and 
requires  in  order  to  fucceed. 


PROP.        XLIV. 

'The  Reception  which  Chrijiy  his  Forerunners  and  Fol- 
lowers, with  their  DoSfrineSy  have  met  with  in  all 
AgeSy  is  an  Argument  of  their  Divine  Authority, 

This  evidence  does,  as  it  were,  embrace  all  the 
others,    and  give  a  particular  force  to  them.     For 
it  will  be  a  flrong  confirmation  of  all  the  evidences 
for  the  Jewijh   and   chriftian   religions,    if  we   can 
fhew,    that   the   perfons   to   whom  they  have  been 
offered,  have  been  influenced  by  them  as  much  3& 
there  was   reafon  to  expedl,  admitting  them  to  be 
true ;  and  far  more  than  could  be  expedled,  on  fup- 
pofition  that  they  were  falfe.     The  moil  illuftrious 
inflance  of  this,  is   the  viftory  which  the  chriftian 
miracles  and  do6trines,    with  the  fufferings   of  our 
Saviour,    and  his  followers,    gained  over  the  whole 
powers,  firft,  of  the  Jewijlj  ftate,    and  then  of  the 
Roman   empire,    in  the  primitive  times.     For  here 
all  ranks  and  kinds  of  men,  princes,  priefts,  Jezvijh 
and  heathen,  philofophers,  populace,  with  all  their 
afibciated  prejudices   from    cuftom    and    education, 
with  all  their  corrupt  palTions  and  lufts,  with  all  the 
external  advantages  of  learning,  power,  riches,  ho- 
nour,   and,    in  fhort,    with  every  thing  but  truth, 
endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  progrefs  that  Chrift's 
religion  made  every  day  in  the  world  j    but   were 
unable  to  do.it.     Yet  ftill  the  evidence  was  but  of 
a  limited  nature ;  it  required  to  be  fet  forth,  attefted, 
and  explained,  by  the  preacher,  and  to  be  attended 
to,  and  reflected  upon,  with  fome  degree  of  impar- 
tial ity. 
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tiality,  by  the  hearer:  and  therefore,  though  the 
progrefs  of  it  was  quick,  and  the  effe<5l  general,  yet 
they  were  not  inftantaneous  and  univerfal.  However, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  any  fraud,  or  faife  pretence, 
muft  foon  have  yielded  to  fo  great  an  oppofition  (o 
circumftanced. 

The  efficacy  which  the  chriftian  doftrine  then 
had  in  reforming  the  lives  of  many  thoufands,  is 
here  to  be  confidered  as  a  principal  branch  of  this 
argument,  it  being  evidently  the  moft  difficult  of  all 
things,  to  convert  men  from  vicious  habits  to  vir- 
tuous ones,  as  every  one  may  judge  from  what  he 
feels  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  what  he  fees  in  others  j 
and  whatever  does  this,  cannot,  as  it  feems  to  me, 
but  come  from  God.  The  falfe  religions,  and  vari- 
ous corruptions  of  the  true,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  have  been  enabled 
to  do  this  in  the  imperfeft  manner  in  which  they 
have  done  it,  merely,  as  it  feems  to  me,  from  that 
mixture  of  important  truths,  and  good  motives, 
which  they  have  borrowed  from  real  revelations, 
Patriarchaly  Judaicaly  and  Chrijtian. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  propagation  of  chriftianity, 
upon  its  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  evinces  its 
divine  original,  fo  does  the  progrefs  it  has  fince 
made,  and  the  reception  which  it  meets  with  at  pre- 
fent,  amongft  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  men. 
The  detail  of  this  would  run  out  to  a  great  length. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  fomc  ufe,  juft  to  obferve> 
that,  notwithftanding  the  great  prevalence  of  infide- 
lity in  the  prefent  times,  it  is  feldom  found  to  confifi: 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  hiftory,  facred 
and  profane,  and  never  with  an  exalted  piety  and 
devotion  to  God. 

And  it  is  as  peculiarly  for  the  credit  of  chriftianity, 
that  it  fhould  now  be  Supported  by  the  learned,  as 
that  it  was  firft  propagated  by  the  unlearned ;  and  an 
inconteftable  evidence  for  it,  as  appears  to  me,  that 

it 
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It  has  been  univerfally  embraced  by  all  eminently 
pious  perfons,  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known  in 
a  proper  manner. 

The  analogous  obfervations  may  be  made  upon  the 
reception  which  the  Jewijh  religion  met  with  bodi 
from  the  Jews  themfelves,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  It  fcems  impofTible  for  Mojes  to  have 
delivered  the  Jews  from  their  opprefTion  in  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  to  have  fubje6led  them  to  his  laws, 
for  Jojldua  to  have  conquered  Canaan^  for  the  religion 
to  have  fubfifted  in  the  fucceeding  times  of  the 
judges  and  kings,  for  the  priefts  and  prophets  to 
have  maintained  their  authority,  "for  the  people  to 
have  returned,  after  their  captivity,  with  their  reli- 
gion in  an  uncorrupted  ftate,  and  to  have  fup- 
ported  it  and  themfelves  againft  the  kings  o(  Syria 
and  Egypty  and  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  to  re- 
main at  this  day  a  feparate  people  difperfed  all  over 
the  world,  according  to  the  prophecies,  unlefs  the 
miraculous  part  of  the  hiffory  of  the  Old  Teflament 
be  allowed  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other. 


PROP.        XLV. 

'T^he  Reception  which  falfe  Religions  have  met  with  in  the 
I'Forldj  are  Arguments  of  the  'Truth  of  the  Chrijiian, 

I  WILL  here  make  a  few  fhort  remarks, 

Firft,  Upon  the  polytheiftical,  idolatrous  religions 
of  the  ancient  world.  ■ 

Secondly,  Upon  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Zg- 
roajler. 

Thirdly,  Upon  the  impofture  o^ Mahomet. 

Fourthly,  Upon  the  enthufiaftical  fefts,  which 
Jiave  appeared  from  time  to  time  amongfl  chriftians. 

All  thefe  feem  to  have  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as 
might  be  expected  frona  the  mixture  of  truth  and 

falfehocd 
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falfehood  in  them,  compared  with  the  then  circum- 
ftances  of  things.  They  are  therefore  indirect  evi- 
dences for  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  fince 
this  has  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  the  circumftances  of  things,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it 
true. 

And,  Firft,  The  ancient  pagan  religions  feem  evi- 
dently to  be  the  degenerated  offspring  of  the  patri- 
archal revelations ;  and  fo  far  to  have  been  true,  as 
they  taught  a  God,  a  providence,  a  future  ftate,  fu- 
pernatural  communications  made  to  particular  perfons, 
efpecially  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  prefent 
corruption  of  man,  and  his  deviation  from  a  pure 
and  perfe<5l  way,  the  hopes  of  a  pardon,  a  media- 
torial power,  the  duties  of  facrifice,  prayer,  and 
praife,  and  the  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
juftice,  arid  fortitude.  They  were  falfe,  as  they 
mixed  and  polluted  thefe  important  truths  with  num- 
ber lefs  fables,  fuperftitions,  and  impieties.  That 
degree  of  truth,  and  moral  excellence,  which  re- 
mained in  them,  was  a  principal  caufe  of  their  fuc- 
cefs, and  eafy  propagation,  among  the  people  j  for 
their  moral  fenie  would  direct  them  to  approve  and 
receive  what  was  fit  and  ufe ful.  And,  had  the 
.people  of  thofe  times  penetrated  fufficiently  into  the 
powers  of  the  hum.an  mind,  they  might  have  conclu- 
ded, that  religious  truths  could  not  be  of  human 
invention.  However,  as  the  imprefTions,  which  the 
hifrorical  and  prophetical  evidences  for  the  patriarchal 
revelations  had  made  upon  m.ankind,  were  not  yet 
obliterated  i  they  believed,  upon  the  authority  of 
tradition,  that  all  important  knowledge,  efpecially  in 
facred  matters,  was  of  divine  original. 

As  to  the  miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  upon  certain 
occafions  in  pagan  nations,  we  may  make  thefe  two 
remarks :  Firft,  That  the  evidence  for  thefe  is  far 
inferior  to  that  for  the  Jewifj  and  chriftian  miracles  j 
fo  that  thefe  may   be  true,    though  thofe  be  falfe. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  That  we  are  not  fuflieiently  informed  of  the 
ways  of  providence,  to  infer  that  God  did  not  per- 
mit, or  caiile,  fome  miracles  to  be  wrought,  even  in 
times  and  places,  where  great  corruption  prevailed. 
Divine  communications  and  miracles  weie  probably 
moft  common  Toon  after  the  flood,  in  the  infancy  of 
mankind :  afterwards,  aS  they  advanced  towards 
adult  age,  thefe  fupernatural  interpofitions  grew 
more  rare  (unlefs  upon  fingular  occafions,  as  upon 
the  publication  of  the  law  by  MofeSj  and  of  the 
gofpel  by  Chriftj  at  which  times,  many  and  great 
mJracles  fuccceded  each  other  at  fhort  intervals,  in 
order  to  command  awe,  attention,  and  belief) ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  they  ceafed  in  the  pagan  world 
for  fome  ages  before  Chrift:  or  it  may  be  other- 
wife  ;  and  that,  in  rare  and  extraordinary  cafes,  the 
hand  of  God  appeared  in  a  miraculous  mannen 
Analogy  favours  the  laft  opinion,  as  it  feems  to  mej 
which  alio  appears  to  be  more  countenanced  by 
hiftory,  than  the  contrary  one ;  and  yet  the  pretences 
to  miracles  amongd  the  pagans  were  undoubtedly 
falfe,  in  the  general. 

I  come,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  confider  the  reli- 
gious inftitutions  of  Zoroajler.  We  have  not  fo  full 
and  authentic  an  hiftory  of  thefe,  as  to  compare  them 
properly  with  the  Jezvijh  or  chriftian  revelations.  If 
v/e  fuppofe,  that  Zoroajler  and  Hyjlafpes  fet  up  the 
worfhip  of  one  God,  in  a  fimple  manner,  teaching 
and  inculcating  the  practice  of  virtue  at  the  fame 
time,  this  religion  may  be  faid  to  have  confiderable 
moral  evidence  in  its  favour.  -  If,  farther,  we  fup- 
pofe it  to  be  in  part  derived,  either  fromi  the  defcend- 
ents  of  Abraham  by  Keturah^  called  Brachmans  from 
him,  or  from  that  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which 
the  ten  tribes,  and  the  JewSy  had  then  communica- 
ted to  that  part  of  the  world,  it  will  become  an  evi- 
dence for  the  Jewijh  religion. 

Vol.  II.  O  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  religion  of  Mahomet  allows  and  pre- 
fuppofes  the  truth  of  the  Jezvifa  and  chriftian.  Its 
rapid  propagation  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  mixture 
of  political  intereib.  That  part  of  its  doftrines, 
which  is  good,  is  manifeftly  taken  from  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  and  this  contributed  to  its  fuccefs.  However, 
a  comparifon  of  mahometifm  with  chriftianity,  in 
the  feveral  particulars  of  each,  feems  to  fhew,  that 
whenever  a  ftrift  examination  is  made  into  the 
hiftory  of  mahometifm  by  its  profeffors,  the  falfehood 
of  it  will  quickly  be  made  evident  to  them.  It  could 
not  (land  fuch  a  trial,  as  chriftianity  has,  fince  the 
revival  of  learning  in  thefe  weftern  parts. 

It  feems  eafy  to  apply  what  has  been  delivered  in 
the  three  laft  paragraphs  to  the  analogous  particulars 
of  the  religion  of  Confucius,  and  of  other  religions 
found  in  the  Eaji  and  PFeJl  Indies,  as  far  as  their  hifto- 
ries  are  fufficiently  full  and  authenuc  for  that  purpofe. 

Laftly,  One  may  make  the  following  remarks, 
with  refpe6t  to  the  feveral  enthufiaftic  fefts,  that  arifc 
from  time  to  time  amongft  chriftians. 

Firft,  That  their  pretences  to  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies have,  in  general,  been  dete6ted  and  expofed,  after 
fome  examination  and  inquiry;  unlefs  the  feet  has 
begun  to  decline  from  other  caufes,  before  a  ftridt 
examination  became  necefiary. 

Secondly,  That  their  pretended  miracles  were  not 
of  that  evident  kind,  nor  done  in  the  fame  open 
manner,  &c.  as  the  Jeivijh  and  chriftian  miracles. 

Thirdly,  That  thefe  pretended  miracles  have  not 
produced  lafting  effefts  upon  the  minds  of  men,  like 
the  Jewijh  and  Chrijlian.  Now,  though  a  religion 
may  fucceed  for  a  time  without  true  miracles,  yet  it 
feems  hard  to  believe,  that  any  fliould  fail  with 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  fuccefs  of  fe£ls  has,  in  general, 
been  owing  to  their  making  greater  pretences  to  pu- 
rity, and  gofpel  perfedion,  than  eftablifhed  churches, 

and 
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and  to  their  both  teaching  and  pradtifing  fonne  ne- 
ceffary  duties,  which  eftablifhed  churches  have  too 
much  negleded  in  the  corrupted  ftate  of  chriftianity. 
And  in  this  light  they  have  been  true  in  part,  and 
have  done  the  mod  innportant  fervice  to  the  world. 
Every  fed  of  chriftians  has  magnified  fome  great 
truth,  not  above  its  real  value,  but  above  the  value 
which  ether  fe6ts  have  fetupon  itj  and  by  this  means 
each  important  religious  truth  has  had  the  advantage 
of  being  fet  in  a  full  light  by  fome  party  or  other, 
though  too  much  neglected  by  the  reft.  And  the 
true  catholic  church  and  communion  of  faints  unites 
all  thefe  fects,  by  taking  what  is  right  from  each,  and 
leaving  the  errors,  falfehoods,  and  corruptions  of 
each  to  combat  and  deftroy  one  another. 

And  it  may  be,  that  mankind  will  be  able  in  future 
generations  to  fee,  how  every  other  {^di^  and  pre- 
tence to  revelation,  befides  thofe  of  enthufiaftic  chrif- 
tians, in  whatever  age  or  country  it  has  appeared, 
has  been,  all  other  things  remaining  the  fame,  fuited 
in  the  beft  pofTible  manner,  both  to  particular  and 
general  purpofes ;  and  that  each  has  prepared  the 
way,  in  its  proper  place,  for  that  more  complete 
ftate  predicted  in  the  fcriptures  under  the  titles  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven^  and  of  right eoufnefsy  of  the 
Neiu  Jerujalem,  Sec.  Even  infidelity,  atheifm,  and 
fcepticifm,  have  their  ufe.  The  vellels  of  wrath 
are  ilill  vtfiels  belonging  to  the  Maker  and  Lord  of 
all  things,  and  anfwering  his  infinitely  beneficent 
purpofes.  Offences  mujl  corne^  though  woe  be  to  thofe, 
by  whom  they  come  I  Each  (t6i^  and  pretence,  and 
objection,  has  given,  or  will  give,  way  in  its  time. 
The  true  and  pure  religion  of  Chrift  alone  grows 
more  evident  and  powerful  from  every  attack  that  is 
made  upon  it,  and  converts  the  bitternefs  and  poifon 
of  its  advcrfaries  into  nourifliment  for  itfelf,  and 
an  univerfal  remedy  for  the  pains  and  forrows  of 
a  miferable,  degenerate  world. 

O  2  CHAP. 
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Having  delivered  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters, 
the  refpedcive  evidences  for  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, I  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  rule  of  life 
enjoined  by  them.  This,  it  is  evident,  muft  be 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  natural 
and  revealed  religion  teach  this  at  firfl  view  ;  which 
is  alfo  the  immediate  di6late  of  rational  felf-intereft. 
It  is  farther  evident,  that  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
our  neighbour,  with  moderation  in  all  felfifh  enjoy- 
ments, muft  be  the  will  of  him,  who  is  infinitely 
benevolent,  i.  e.  in  the  popular  phrafe,  infinitely 
holy,  merciful,  juft,  and  true,  who  has  fent  us  into 
this  world  to  make  ourfelves  and  others  happy. 
This  we  may  learn  from  natural  religion,  and  the 
fcriptures  abound  every  where  with  the  fame  pre- 
cepts. I  propofe  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  thefe  precepts,  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  feveral  particular  circumftances  of  human  life, 
digefting  what  I  have  to  offer,  under  the  heads  of  the 
feven  kinds  of  pleafure  and  pain,  whofe  hiftory  I 
have  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  But 
firft  I  will,  in  the  four  propofitions  that  follow  next, 
premife  an  argument  in  favour  of  virtue,  which 
ought  to  have  fome  weight,  as  it  feems  to  me,  even 
with  an  atheift  or  fceptic. 


SECT. 
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SECT.        I. 

OF  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE,  AS  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE 
PRACTICE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  MANKIND. 

PROP.        XLVI. 

The  Pra5lice  of  Mtinkind  affords  a  Dire5fion,  zvhich, 
though  an  imferfecf  one^  may^  ho-xvever^  be  offome  Ufe 
in  our  Inquiry  after  the  Rule  of  Life. 

This  follows,  Firft,  Becaufe,  in  all  the  fubordi- 
nate  arts  of  life,  we  always  pay  great  regard  to  the 
common  judgment,  practice,  and  experience  of 
mankind,  taken  at  an  average,  as  one  may  fay. 
And  this  is  thought  to  be  more  particularly  requifite 
for  thofe  perfons  to  do,  who  are  ignorant  and  novices 
in  refpe6t  of  thefe  arts.  Now  what  is  reafonabie  in 
the  inferior  arts,  muft  alio  be  reafonabie  in  the  art  of 
arts,  that  of  living  happily,  of  attaining  our  fummum 
bonunii  or  greateft  poffibie  happinefs,  here  and  here- 
after, if  there  be  an  hereafter ;  which  there  may  be, 
even  confidently  with  atheifm  and  fcepticifm.  There 
feems  therefore  a  peculiar  obligation,  from  felf- 
intereft  at  lead,  upon  atheifts  and  fceptics,  fince 
they  muft  live  here  upon  the  fame  terms  as  other 
men,  and  ftand  the  fame  chance  for  an  hereafter, 
to  pay  fome  deference  to  the  practice  of  others, 
confidered  as  an  hint  and  caution  how  to  fecure  their 
own  interell. 

Secondly,  Mankind  are  evidently  endued  with  a 

defire  of  attaining  happinefs,  and  avoiding  mifcry  : 

and  arrive  at  a  competent  knov/ledge  of  the  means, 

v/hich  lead  to  this  end.     I  have,  in  the  foregoing 

O  3  part 
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part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  fliew  how  this 
defire  and  knowledge  are  generated.  But  the  fatt  is 
certain  and  obvious,  whether  that  account  be  fatis- 
fadtory  or  no. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  who  admit  a  benevolent  author 
of  nature,  in  any  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  will  be  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  mankind  nnuft  in  fome  degree 
be  fitted  to  attain  happinefb  j  and  alfo,  in  confe- 
quenoe  thereof,  attain  it  in  fa6l.  And  even  atheifti- 
cal  and  fceptical  perfons,  when  they  fee  how  blind 
fate,  or  nature,  or  whatever  term  elfe  they  think  fit 
to  ufe,  gives  to  all  animals  appetites,  inftinfts,  and 
objefts,  in  general,  fuited  to  their  well-being,  ought, 
from  an  argument  of  induction,  to  expecft  fome- 
thing  analogqus  to  this  in  mankind,  previoufly  to 
their  inquiry  into  the  fad. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  praftice  of  m.ankind, 
taken  at  an  average,  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  us  in 
our  invefligation  of  the  rule  of  life  j  and  yet  thefe 
fame  confiderations  Ihew,  that  the  light  thereby 
afforded  can  be  no  more  than  a  very  imperfedt  one. 
The  error,  irregularity,  and  mifery,  which  are  every 
where  confpicuous,  prove  at  once,  that  the  pradtice 
of  mankind  is  no  infallible  guide. 


PROP.        XLVII. 

T!he  Opinions  of  Mankind  afford  an  imperfeSl  'Direc- 
tion in  refpeof  of  the  Rule  of  Life^  which  is 
preferable  to  that  drawn  from  their  Practice, 

That  the  opinions  of  mankind,  concerning  the 
means  of  obtaining  happinefs,  are  both  of  real  ufe, 
and  yet  an  imperfeft  rule  in  many  refpefts,  will  ap- 
pear, if  we  apply  the  reafoning  ufed  in  the  foregoing 
propofition  to  them. 

That 
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That  this  imperfedt  rule  is,  however,  preferable 
to  that  drawn  from  the  mere  pra6lice,  follows,  in- 
afmuch  as  the  opinions  of  mankind  are,  in  general, 
formed  after  experience,  and  often  upon  mature 
deliberation,  when  they  are  free  from  the  violent 
impulfes  of  their  appetites  and  paflions,  and  at  a 
more  proper  and  equal  diftance  from  the  objects 
under  confideration,  than  can  well  be  at  the  time  of 
adion. 

PROP.        XLVIII. 

"■The  Rule  of  Life  drawn  from  the  Pra£fice  and  Opinions 
of  Mankind y  taken  at  an  Average^  is  favourable  to 
the  Caufe  of  Virtue. 

I  will  firll  confider  the  rule  fuppofed  to  be  taken 
from  the  mere  practice  of  mankind. 

Now  it  appears  at  firft  fight,  that  this  rule  would 
exclude  all  eminent  degrees  both  of  virtue  and  vice. 
A  perfon  who  fhould  be  fimilar  to  the  whole  aggre- 
gate of  mankind,  confidered  as  one  great  individual, 
would  have  fome  feeds  and  fhoots  of  every  virtue, 
and  every  vice,  and  yet  none  in  an  eminent  degree  : 
his  virtues  and  vices  would  only  exert  themfelves, 
when  called  forth  by  flrong  motives  and  occafions  : 
in  which  cafes,  however,  this  fiftitious  perfon,  this 
type  and  reprefentative  of  the  whole  fpecies,  would 
not  fail  to  ihew,  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  good  and 
bad  difpofitions,  all  balancing  and  reftraining  one 
another,  unlefs  where  extraordinary  incidents  turn  the 
fcale  in  favour  of  each  particular  refpedlively  :  fo 
that,  if  the  mere  pradlice  of  mankind  fhould  be 
thought  fufficient  to  ground  a  rule  upon,  we  fhould 
be  directed  by  this  to  avoid  all  great  degrees  both 
of  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  keep  our  appetites  and 
palTions  in  fubjedlion  to  one  another,  fo  as  that  none 
Iliould  prevail  over  the  reft,  unlefs  upon  particular 
O   4  extraordinary 
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extraordinary  occariofis.     Knd.  a  perfon,  formed  ac- 
cording to  this  model,  would  be  reckoned  a  ncLitral, 
moderate,  prudent  man,  not  n^uch  loved  or  hated  by 
thofe  with  whom  he  converiedj  however,  refpedted 
and   regarded,  rather  than  otherwife.     We  may  alio 
fuppofe,  that  his  life  would  be  much  chequered  with 
happinefs  and  mifery  ;  and  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
void  of  all  high  degrees  of  either  \  upon  the  whole, 
probably  rather  happy,   than  miferable.     And  thus 
the  practice  of  mankind  would,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
lead  to  a  low  degree  both  of  virtue  and  happinefs, 
and   exclude    all    that    violence    and  exorbitancy  of 
paflion  and  appetite,  which  is  one  chief  fource  and 
occafion  of  vice.     For  almoft  all  kinds  of  vice  are 
the  exceffes,    and   monflrous  offsprings,    of  natural 
appetites  -,  whereas  the  virtues  are,  in  general,  of  a 
moderate  nature,  and  lie  between  the  two  extremes. 
That  moderation  therefore,   which  the    practice  of 
mankind,  taken  fo  as  to  m.ake  the  oppofite  extremes 
balance  each  other,   djievfls  us  to,  muft,  upon  the 
whole,  be  more  favourable  to  virtue  than  to  vice. 

Let  us  next  inquire  to  what  rule  of  life  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind  would  lead  us,  or  how  far  the  feve- 
ral  virtues  or  vices  are  generally  efteemed  to  conduce 
to  happinefs  or  mifery.  Now,  as  the  general  prac- 
tice of  m.ankind  excludes  all  grofs  vices,  fo  does  the 
general  opinion,  but  in  a  ftronger  manner.  It  does 
aifo  exclude  all  eminent  virtues  j  but  then  it  does 
this  in  a  weaker  manner  than  the  general  pra6licej 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  turns  the  fcale  greatly  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  againft  vice,  as  means  of  pri- 
vate happinefs ;  as  will  immediately  appear,  if  we 
confider  the  particular  virtues  and  vices  of  temperance 
and  intemperance,  meeknefs  and  anger,  beneficence 
and  avarice,  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  &c.  as  op- 
pofed  to,  and  put  in  competidon  with,  each  other, 
in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  does  not 
feem  by  any  means,  that,    according  to  the  general 
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opinion  of  mankind,   the  greateit  degree  of  virtue 
has  the  fairell  profpecSI:  for  happinefb  in  this  world. 

But  then,    with  refpecl  to  that  other  world,    for 
which  there  is  at  leaft  this  prefiimption   ot  general 
opinion,  we  have  almoft  an  univerfal  confent,  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  that  all  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice 
will  there  meet  with  their  proper  and   proportional 
reward  and  punilhment.     Now  an  inipr;rtial  fceptic 
muft  either  enter  the  lifts,  and  fairly  confider  what 
arguments  there  are  for   or  againft  a  future  ftate, 
and  reafon  upon  the  fubje-fl,  /.  e.  ceafe  to  be  a  fcep- 
tic;   or   elfe    this   general   opinion   of  mankind   in 
favour  of  a  future  ftate  muft,  for  the  mechanical  rea- 
fons  alleged  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  give  fomc 
degree  of  determination  to  him  here,    as  in  other 
cafes,    where   the    mind   is    perfecflly   in   aquilihrio. 
For  the  fame  reafons,   the  almoft  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind  in  the  fuperior  advantages  of  virtue  in 
a  future  ftate,    by  them  fuppofed,    ought  to   have 
fome  weight  with  fuch  a  perfon,    even  though   he 
fhould  ftiil  remain  in  aquilibrio,  as  to  the  opinion  of 
a  future  ftate,  becaufe  then  it  would  be  as  probable 
as  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  make  the  following 
conclufions. 

1.  That  a  perfon  who  ftiould  form  his  life  partly 
upon  the  pra6lice  of  mankind,  and  partly  upon  their 
opinions,  would  incline  confiderably  to  the  fide  of 
virtue. 

2.  That,  if  he  thought  the  rule  drawn  from  the 
opinions  of  mankind  preferable  to  that  drawn  from 
their  practice,  according  to  the  laft  propofition,  he 
muft  incline  more  to  the  fide  of  virtue. 

3.  That,  if  the  future  ftate,  which  commences  at 
the  expiration  of  this  life,  be  fuppofed  of  indefinitely 
more  value  than  it,  and  certain,  he  ought  to  adhere 
ftri6lly  to  virtue,  and  renounce  all  vice.  And  the 
conclufion  will  be  the  fame,  though  there  be  only  a 
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ftrong,  or  a  moderate  probability,  or  even  an  equal 
chance,  nay,  I  might  almoft  fay,  a  bare  pofTibility, 
of  the  reality,  and  great  importance,  of  a  future 
life }  fince  what  he  would  forfeit  in  this  life  by  a 
ftri(51:  adherence  to  virtue,  is  confefledly  of  fmall 
importance  in  common  cafes. 

4.  That  all  great  degrees  of  vice  are  contrary  to 
the  common  fenfe,  practice,  and  experience  ot 
mankind. 

5.  And  therefore,  laftly,  If  a  man  gives  himfelf  up 
to  vicious  courfes,  pretending  cool  rational  fcepticifm 
and  uncertainty  in  religious  matters,  he  muft  either 
deceive  himfelf,  or  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  others. 
A  perfort  who  lay  entirely  afloat,  would  from  the 
fufceptibility  of  infeftion,  allowed  by  all,  and  above 
explained  from  our  frame,  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  formed 
by  the  practices  and  opinions  of  mankind  at  an 
average,  i.  e.  would  incline  to  the  fide  of  virtue : 
and  therefore  a  perfon  who  inclines  the  contrary  way, 
muft  be  drawn  afide  from  the  neutral  point  of  fcep- 
ticifm by  fecret  prejudices  and  palTions. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  reafoning  ufed  in  the 
former  part  of  this  propofition,  that  whatever  be  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  their  practice  at  an  average  is 
by  no  means  at  an  equal  diftance  from  perfecft  virtue, 
and  grofs  vice ;  but  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
latter  extreme :  and  that  this  appears  both  from  the 
obfervation  of  the  fafts,  and  from  the  declarations  of 
the  fcriptures. 

Firft,  then,  Let  us  confider  the  obfervation  of  the 
fafts.  And  here  the  objedlors  will  be  ready  to  heap 
together  the  many  inftances  of  violence,  revenge, 
cruelty,  injuftice,  ingratitude,  treachery,  want  of 
natural  affedtion,  brutal  fenfuality,  anger,  envy, 
morofenefs,  ambition,  avarice,  and  felfifhnefs,  which 
hiftory  and  experience,  public  and  private,  are  able  to 
furnilh  j  and  will  urge,  that  a  perfon  who  fhould  copy 
after  mankind  taken  at  a  medium,  would  be  a  very 

fenfual. 
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fenfual,  felfilh,  malevolent,  and  every  way  vicious 
creature.  And  it  rnuil  be  confelTed,  nay,  I  am  fo 
far  from  denying,  that  I  every  where  fuppofe,  and 
lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  there  is  much  cor- 
ruption and  wickednefs  all  over  the  world.  But 
that  the  moral  evil  in  the  world  exceeds  the  moral 
good,  would  be  very  difiicuk  to  prove. 

For,  Firft,  How  fhall  we  make  the  computation  ? 
Who  j(hall  fum  up  for  us  all  the  inftances  of  the  fore- 
going and  other  vices,  and  weigh  them  in  a  juil  balance 
againft  the  contrary  inftances  of  love  to  relations, 
friends,  neighbours,  ftrangers,  enemies,  and  the 
brute  creation;  of  temperance  and  chaftity,  gene- 
rofity,  gratitude,  compaflion,  courage,  humility, 
piety,  refignation,  §cc  ?  The  cafe  between  the 
virtues  and  the  vices,  i.  e.  between  moral  good  and 
evil,  feems  to  refemble  that  between  pleafure  and  pain, 
or  natural  good  and  evil.  The  inftances  of  pleafure 
are,  in  general,  more  numerous,  but  lefs  in  quantity, 
than  thofe  of  pain  j  and  though  it  is  impoflible  to 
fpeak  with  certainty,  becaufe  no  man  can  be  qualified 
to  make  the  eftimate,  yet  pleafure  feems  to  prevail 
upon  the  whole.  In  like  manner,  the  inftances  of 
benevolence  of  fome  kind  or  other,  though  mixed 
with  many  imperfe£tions,  of  a  partial  felf-government, 
of  a  fuperftitious,  enthufialtic,  idolatrous,  or  luke- 
warm piety,  one  or  other,  occur  in  almoft  all  tlie  moft 
familiar  circumftances  of  human  life,  and  intermix 
themfelves  with  the  moft  common^  ordinary  thoughts, 
words,  iand  a6tions :  whereas  the  inftances  of  fenfu- 
ality,  malevolence,  and  profanenefs,  are  rarer,  as  it 
feems,  though  often  of  a  more  glaring  nature. 

Secondly,  The  imperfedion  of  virtue,  which  I 
allow,  and  even  lay  down  in  mankind  in  general, 
m.akes  them,  in  general,  apt  to  magnify  the  vices  of 
others.  Perfedt  virtue  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  but 
juft  perfedly  candid  and  equitable;  and  therefore  im- 
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per  fed  virtue  is  moft  probably  too  cenforious,  efpe- 
cially  fince  men,  by  blaming  others,  hope  to  exculj5ate 
or  exalt  themlelves.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  common 
experience  (hews,  that  bodily  infirmities,  difap- 
pointments,  pride,  felf-indulgence,  and  vice  of  all 
kinds,  difpofe  men  to  look  upon  the  dark  fide  of 
every  profpect,  and  to  magnify  the  evils  natural  and 
moral,  that  are  in  the  world,  both  in  their  own 
thoughts,  and  in  their  difcourfes  to  others.  It  is 
alio  to  be  added  here,  that  as  our  opinions  are  more 
in  favour  of  virtue  than  our  pra6lice,  fo  our  rule  of 
judging  muft  of  confequence  much  condemn  the 
general  pradice.  This  circumftance  is  very  necelTary 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world ;  but,  if 
over-looked,  it  may  miflead  in  the  prefent  inquiiy. 

Thirdly,  The  greater  intenfenefs  of  the  particular 
pains  above  the  correfponding  pleafures  in  general, 
and  of  the  particular  vices  above  the  oppofite  virtues, 
as  juft  now  mentioned,  tends,  for  moft  eminent  and 
beneficent  final  caufes  in  both  cafes,  to  afFedt  the 
imagination  and  memory  with  ftronger  and  more 
lafting  imprelTions,  fo  as  to  occur  more  readily  to  the 
invention  in  ail  inquiries  and  fpeculations  of  this 
kind. 

Fourthly,  If  we  fuppofe,  that  natural  good  pre- 
vails, upon  the  whole,  in  the  world,  analogy  feems 
to  require,  that  moral  good  (which  is,  in  general, 
its  caufe)  fhould  alfo  prevail  in  like  manner.  Far- 
ther, as  we  judge,  that  natural  good  prevails  from 
the  general  defire  of  life,  the  pleafure  of  recolleifling 
perfons  and  places,  and  renewing  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  &c.  fo  the  fame  things  feem  to  deter- 
mine, that  mankind  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
amiable  and  refpeftable,  than  hateful  and  con- 
.temptible,  i.  e.  rather  virtuous  than  vicious. 

Laftly,  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that,  in  an  accurate 
way  of  fpeaking,  virtue  and  vice,  are  mere  relative 

terms. 
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terms,  like  great  and  little.  Whence  the  average 
of  mankind  may  be  confidered  as  a  middle  point 
between  the  pofitive  and  negative  quantities  of  virtue 
and  vice>  as  a  neutral  fituation.  And,  upon  this 
fuppofition,  we  might  firft  fhew,  that  it  is  man's 
o-reateft  intereft,  his  fummum  bonum.,  at  leafb,  to  be 
neutral ;  and  afterwards,  that  he  ought  to  prefs  for- 
ward with  all  pofTible  earneftneis  towards  the  inRnitc 
perfection  of  God,  though  ever  at  an  infinite  diftance. 
For,  as  every  finite  length  is  infinitely .  nearer  to 
nothing,  than  to  a  metaphyfically  infinite  one  (to 
make  this  fuppofition  for  argument's  fake)  j  fo  all 
finite  virtue  is  infinitely  more  diftant  from  the  infinite 
perfe6lion  of  God,  than  from  nothing.  And  thus 
indeed  all  our  righteoufnefs  is  filthy  rags,  and  all  our 
virtue  infinite  vice.  But  this  method  of  confidering 
the  prefent  fubjeft  is  far  from  oppofing  the  purport 
of  this  fe6lion. 

If  we  fhould  call  all  mere  felf-regards  vice,  and 
all  regards  to  God,  and  our  neighbour,  virtue; 
which  is  a  very  proper  language,  and  one  that  would 
render  the  terms  of  this  inquiry  precifej  it  feems 
probable  to  me,  that  virtue  abounds  more,  upon  the 
whole,  than  vice.  A  view  to  the  good  of  others, 
at  lead  near  relations,  is  a  general  motive  to  action ; 
and  a  defign  to  pleafe  God,  at  lead  not  to  offend 
him,  is  very  common  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or 
even  the  word.  The  moft  ordinary  and  trivial  aftions 
are  performed  without  any  explicit  view  at  all,  at 
leaft  any  that  we  remember  a  few  m.omients  after  the 
a6tion,  i.  e.  are  automatic  fecondarily  3  and  fo  cannot 
be  confidered  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  or,  if 
they  be,  we  muft  judge  of  their  complexion  by  that 
of  the  more  eminent  ones. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  obje6ted,  that,  according  to 

the  fcriptures,  mankind  are  in  a  loft  fallen  ftate ;  that 

•  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way^    and  become  corrupt 

mid  abominable \  that  there  is  none  that  doth  good,  &c. 

I  anfwer. 
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I  anfwer,  that  thefe  and  fuch  like  exprefTions  Teem  to 
refer  to  a  former  ftate  of  innocence  in  paradife,  to  a 
future  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs,    promifed  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  to  the  rule  of  life 
laid  down  there,  with  the  conditions  requifite  to  our 
admittance  into  this  happy  ftate:    and  that,    in  this 
view  of  things,    the  virtue  of  mankind  in  general 
is  as  deficient,    as  their  happinefs  falls  fhort  of  the 
joys  of  the  blefTed  -,  agreeably  to  which,  the  prefent 
life  is,    in  the  fcripture,    reprefented  as  a  fcene  of 
vanity,  labour,   and  forrow.     And  it  is  a  moft  im- 
portant and  alarming  confideration,  that  the  common 
virtue  of  mankind  will  not  entide  us  to  a  future 
reward  after  death  ;  that  fe\2}  fo  all  find  the  fir  aight  gate-y 
and  that^    iinlefs  our  righteoufnefs  exceed  that   of  the 
Scribes  and  PharifeeSy  we  can  in  no  wife  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heax>en^  here  or  hereafter.     But  then,  as, 
notwithftanding  the  curfe  paffed  upon  man,  and  upon 
the  ground,  God  is  reprefented  in  fcripture  as  open- 
ing his  handy  and  filling  all  things  living  with  plente- 
oufnefsy  as  being  kind  to  all,  and  manifefting  his  infi- 
nite and  invifible  goodnefs  by  vifible  things,  t.  e.  as 
making  natural  good  to  prevail  upon  the  whole,  that 
io  we  may,  on  this  account,  be  thankful  to  him,  and 
love  him  with  all  our  hearts,    as  he  commands  j    fo 
the  correfponding  precept  of  loving  our  neighbour  as 
ourfelves,    feems   to   infer,    that   our   neighbour  is 
amiable  upon  the  whole.    And  we  may  fuppofe,  that 
moral  good  prevails  in  general,  in  a  degree  propor- 
tional to  the  prevalence  of  natural  good :  or,  however 
we  underftand  the  fcripture  language  on  this  head, 
it  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing  reafoning.     It 
muft  appear  from,  thence,    that  we  ought  to  be,    at 
leaft,  as  good  as  mankind  at  a  medium^  in  order  to 
obtain  the  medium  of  happinefs  ^    and  that,    if  we 
have  higher  views,  our  road  lies  towards  the  infinite 
perfection  of  virtue,    towards   fpirituality,    benevo- 
lence, 
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Icnce,  and  piety,  and  not  towards  fenfuality,  felfifh- 
nefs,  or  malevolence. 

PROP.       XLIX. 

The  Rule  of  Life  drawn  from  the  Practice  and  Opinions 
cf  Mankind,  corretls  and  improves  itfelf  perpetually y 
till  at  laft  it  determines  entirely  for  Virtue,  and 
excludes  all  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Vice. 

For,  fince  the  imperfed  rule,   drawn  in  the  laft 
propofition,    is,    at  leaft,    fo  favourable   to   virtue, 
as  to  exclude  all  great  vices,  we  may  conclude,  that 
all  grofsly  vicious  perfons  ought  to  be  left  out  in 
colledling  the  rule  of  life  from  the  pradtice  and  opi- 
nions of  mankind ;  and  that  our  rule  will  approach 
nearer  to  a  perfeft  one  thereby.     And  as  this  our 
fecond  rule,    taken  from  the  virtuous  and  fuperior 
orders  of  the  vicious,  determines  more  in  favour  off 
virtue,    than  our  firft_,    taken  indifferendy  from  all 
the  orders  both  of  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  fo  it  will 
engage  us  to  exclude  more  of  the  vicious  from  our 
future  eftimate  i  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  we  determine 
entirely  in  favour  of  virtue.     At  leaft,  this  is  a  pre- 
fumption,  which  rifes  up  to  view,  when  we  confider 
the  fubjecl  in  the  method  here  propofed.     Since  it 
appears  from  the  firft  general  confideration  of  the 
practice  and  opinions  of  mankind,  that  grofsly  vicious 
perfons  muft  be  unhappy,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  allow 
them  any  weight  in  determining  what  is  the  proper 
method  for  attaining  the  greateft  poffible  happinefs. 
And  as  the  fame  obfervation  recurs  perpetually,  M'ith 
refpect  to  all  the  orders  of  the  vicious,  we  fhall  at 
laft  be  led  to  take  the  moft  virtuous  only,    as  the 
proper  guides  of  life. 

Grofsly  vicious  perfons  may  alfo  be  excluded,  from 
the  manifeft  blindnefs  and  infatuation  in  common 

affairs^ 
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affairs,  which  attends  them  ;  and  as  this  extends  to  thr 
vice  of  ienfuality  in  pai-ticular,  fb  this  vice  may  be 
farther  excluded  from  that  tendency  of  our  natures 
to  fpirituality,  in  our  progrefs  through  life,  which  is 
allowed  by  all,  and  explained  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  work  upon  the  principle  of  afibciation.  Ma- 
levolence is  alio  excluded^  becaufe  it  is  itfelf  mi- 
fery  -,  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  benevolence  mull  be 
a  proper  recommendation  for  thofe,  whofe  exam.ple 
and  judgment  we  would  follow  in  our  endeavours 
after  happinefs.  And  it  does  not  appear  in  this  v/ay 
of  propofing  thefe  matters,  that  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
things  admits  of  any  limit  to  our  fpirituality  or  bene- 
volence, provided  we  fuppofe,  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  life,  a  progrefiive  fcene  of  the  fame 
kind  commences. 

The  method  of  reafoning  here  ufed  bears  fome 
refemblance  to,  and  is  ibmewhat  illuftrated  by,  the 
method  of  approximation  pradlifed  by  mathemati- 
cians, in  order  to  determine  the  roots  of  equations  to 
any  propofed  degree  of  exaftnefs.  Farther,  as  it  is 
common  in  infinite  feriefes  for  the  three  or  four 
firft  terms  either  to  fhew  what  the  whole  feries  is, 
or,  at  lead,  that  it  is  infinite;  fo  here  the  ever- 
growing and-  fuperior  excellence  of  fpirituality  and 
benevolence,  which  the  foregoing  confiderations 
open  to  view,  by  recurring  perpetually,  and  cor- 
reding  the  immediately  precedent  determination  in 
every  ftep,  may  incline  one  to  think,  in  correfpon- 
dence  to  that  method  of  reafoning  in  feriefes,  that 
fpirituality  and  benevolence  ought  to  be  made  infi- 
nite in  the  uldmate  ratio  which  they  bear  to  Ienfu- 
ality and  felfifhnefs. 

But  this  method  of  reafoning  may  alfo  be  illuftra- 
ted, in  a  more  popular  v/ay,  by  applying  it  to  more 
obvious  inquiries.  I  will  give  two  inftances  of  this, 
the  firft  in  the  health  of  the  body  natural,  the  fccond 
in  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic. 

Suppofc 
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Suppofe  then  that  a  perfon  entirely  ignorant  of 
phyfic,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  difpofed  to  treat 
it  as  mere  guefs  work  and  uncertainty,  fhould,  how- 
ever, be  defirous  to  know,  fince  he  muft  eat,  what 
diet  is  moft  conducive  to  health.  The  firft  and 
nioft  obvious  anfwer  will  be,  the  general  diet  of 
mankind  -,  becaufe  this  is  the  refult  of  general  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  natural  appetites,  which  are  in  fo 
many  other  inftances  fitted  to  the  objefls  themfelves, 
and  to  the  ufcs  and  pleafures,  public  and  private,  of 
human  life.  And  thus  the  inquirer  would  be  re- 
ftrained  from  all  grofs  excefies  in  the  quantity  or 
qualities  of  his  diet.  But  if  he  farther  obferves, 
that  the  opinions  of  mankind  tend  more  to  modera- 
tion in  diet,  than  their  practice  j  and  that  both  the 
pradice  and  opinions  of  thofe  who  appear  by  other 
criterions  to  be  the  beft  judges,  tend  more  to  mode- 
ration than  thofe  of  mankind  at  an  average  j  and, 
laftly,  that  the  fenfual  and  intemperate  ought  entirely 
to  be  excluded  from  having  any  Ihare  in  determining 
this  inquiry  j  this  will  lead  him  to  great  moderatiori 
in  diet,  or  even  to  abdemioufnefs. 

In  like  manner  let  it  be  afked,  what  principles  of 
government  are  moft  conducive  to  the  public  wel- 
fare ?  Are  private  virtues,  or  private  vices,  moft  to 
be  encouraged  ?  Here  indeed  the  anfwer  drawn  from 
the  average  of  ftates  will  not  be  an  exa6t  medium 
between  both,  fo  as  to  difcourage  all  the  virtues,  and 
all  the  degrees  of  them,  as  much  as  the  vices,  and 
their  degrees  ;  and  vice  verfa,  to  encourage  both 
equally;  but  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  greatly 
favourable  to  virtue.  However,  fince  avarice,  vain- 
glory, refentmenr,  luxury,  &c.  are  in  certain  re- 
fpefts,  even  promoted,  and  the  greateft  virtues  fome- 
times  perfecuted,  the  pra6lice  of  legiflators  and 
magiftrates,  in  ena6ling  and  enforcing  laws,  will  not 
be  entirely  favourable  to  virtue.  But  then,  if  we  take 
their  opinions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  legiflators  the 
moft  celebrated  for  wifdom,  and  leave  out  barbarous 
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nations,  infant  ftates  as  yet  unfettled,  and  fuch  as 
approach  near  to  their  diffolution,  the  average  from 
the  remainder  will  give  the  advantage  to  virtue  more 
and  more  perpetually.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
of  both  theie  inftances,  that  they  prove  in  part  the 
thing  to  be  illuftrated  by  them,  being  not  mere 
emblems  only,  but  in  part  the  reality  itfelf.  For 
moderation  in  diet  is  one  principal  virtue,  and  ex- 
tremely requifite  to  preferve  benevolence  in  perfeftion ; 
and  health  a  great  ingredient  towards  happinefs. 
And  the  public  happinefs,  which  arifes  from  the 
cultivation  of  private  virtues,  includes  private  hap- 
pinefs within  itfelf. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  difpleafe  the  reader  jufl  to 
hint,  that  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  favour  of  the  chriftian  religion. — 
All  ages  and  nations  have  in  general  believed  fome 
revelation.  There  mufl  therefore  be  fome  true  one. 
But  the  chriftian  is  plainly  the  religion  of  the  moft 
learned  and  knowing  part  of  mankind,  and  is,  in 
general,  more  earneftly  believed,  in  proportion  as 
men  are  wifer  and  better.  If  we  except  the  Maho- 
metans, the  reft  of  the  world  are  mere  favagcs. 
But  mahometifm  bears  teftimony  to  both  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament.  If  the  unbeliever  will  not  be 
determined  by  this  himfelf,  let  him  at  leaft  allow, 
that  the  more  ignorant  and  unlearned  may  be  di- 
re6ted  by  it  to  the  true  religion.  But  then  they  are 
not  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of  making  objeftions. 
Whoever  has  a  capacity  for  this,  has  alfo  a  capacity 
to  receive  the  proper  anfwers. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  obfervations  of  this 
kind,  drawn  from  the  common  fenfe  and  judgment 
of  mankind,  cannot  carry  us  to  great  lengths  with 
precifion  and  certainty.  They  are  very  convincing 
and  ftriking,  in  refpeft  of  the  firft  principles  and 
rudiments  j  but  if  we  would  defcend  to  minute  par- 
ticulars with  accuracy,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
feveral  pratflical  theories  of  each  art. 

SECT. 
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SECT.        IL 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
AND  PAINS  OF  SENSATION  IN  FORMING 
THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.        L. 

The  Pkafures  of  Serif ation  ought  not  to  be  made  A  pri-' 
mary  Purfuit. 

In  order  to  Ihew  this,  let  us  put  the  extreme  cafe 
of  the  primary  purfuit  of  fenfible  pleafure ;  and 
fuppofcj  that  a  perfon  endeavours  to  gratify  every 
impulfe  of  his  bodily  appetites,  however  contrary 
fuch  gratification  may  be  to  the  virtues  of  temper- 
ance and  chaftity.  Now  it  is  evident  that  fuch  a 
one  would  loon  deftroy  the  bodily  faculties  them- 
lelves,  thereby  rendering  the  objefbs  of  fenfible  plea- 
fure ufelefs,  and  alfo  precipitate  himfelf  into  pain, 
difeafes,  and  death,  thofe  greatefl  of  evils  in  the 
opinion  of  the  voluptuous.  This  is  a  plain  matter 
of  obfervation  verified  every  day  by  the  fad  exam- 
ples of  loathfome,  tortured  wretches,  that  occur  which 
way  foever  we  turn  our  eyes,  in  the  ftreets,  in  pri- 
vate families,  in  hofpitah,  in  palaces.  Whether 
the  fcriptures  give  a  true  account  how  all  this  fin 
and  mifery  were  firft  introduced  into  the  world ; 
alfo  whether  our  reafon  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  or  no  -,  ftill,  that  pofitive 
mifery,  and  the  lofs  even  of  fenfual  happinefs,  are 
thus  infepanibly  connected  with  intemperance  and 
lewdnefs,  is  an  evident  facfb,  that  no  unbeliever,  no 
atheift,  no  fceptic,  that  will  open  his  eyes,  can 
difpute.     And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  real  in- 
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(lances  do  not,  cai?not,  come  up  to  the  cafe  here  put 
of  a  man's  yielding  to  every  fenfual  inclination.  The 
mod  grofs  and  debauched  have  had  Ibme  reftraints 
from  fome  other  defires  or  fears,  from  the  quarters 
of  imagination,  ambition,  &c.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore, a  fortiori y  that  the  mere  gratification  of  our 
fenfual  appetites  cannot  be  our  primary  purfuit,  our 
fumnium  bonuniy  or  the  rule  and  end  of  life.  They 
muft  be  regulated  by,  and  made  fubfervient  to,  fome 
other  part  of  our  natures;  elfe  we  fhall  mifs  even 
the  fenfible  pleafure,  that  we  might  have  enjoyed, 
and  fhall  fall  into  the  oppofite  pains ;  which,  as  has 
been  obferved  before,  are  in  general  far  greater,  and 
more  exquifite,  than  the  fenfible  pleafures. 

That  indulgence  in  fenfual  gratifications  will  not 
afford  us  our  fummum  bonum,  may  alfo  be  inferred 
from  the  following  arguments,  viz.  that  it  deftroys 
the  mental  faculties,  the  apprehenfion,  memory, 
imagination,  invention  ;  that  it  expofes  men  to 
cenfure  and  contempt ;  that  it  brings  them  to  pe- 
nury i  that  it  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the 
duties  and  pleafures  of  benevolence  and  piety ;  and 
that  it  is  all  along  attended  with  the  fee  ret  reproaches 
of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  mind. 
Now  it  is  impoffible,  as  will  appear  from  the  fore- 
going hiftory  of  affociation,  how  much  foever  a  man 
may  be  devoted  to  fenfual  indulgences,  entirely  to 
prevent  the  generation  of  the  feveral  mental  affec- 
tions J  but  it  is  in  our  power,  by  an  inordinate 
purfuit  of  the  fenfible  pleafures,  to  convert  the  men- 
tal affedlions  into  fources  of  pain,  and  to  impair  and 
cut  off  many  of  the  intelleftual  pleafures,  fo  as  that 
the  balance  fhall  be  againft  us  upon  the  whole.  It 
follows  therefore  from  this  utter  inconfiftency  of  the 
fenfible  pleafures,  when  made  a  primary  purfuit, 
with  the  intelleftual  ones,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
fo  ;  but  mufl:  be  fubjefted  to,  and  regulated  by,  fome- 
more  impartial  law,  than  that  of  mere  fenfual  defire. 

The 
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The  fame  thing  may  be  concluded,  in  a  more 
diredl  way,  from  the  hiftory  of  aflbciation.  For 
the  fenfible  pleafures  are  the  firft  pleafures  of  which 
we  are  capable,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  intel- 
ledual  ones,  which  are  formed  from  them  in  fuccef- 
fion,  according  to  the  law  of  aflbciation,  as  before 
explained.  Now  which  way  foever  we  turn  our 
view,  that  which  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  is 
always  lefs  perfedl  and  principal,  than  that  which  is 
pofterior,  the  lafl  of  two  contiguous  fl:ates  being  the 
end,  the  firft  the  means  fubfervient  to  that  end,  though 
itfelf  be  an  end  in  refpedt  of  fome  foregoing  ftate. 
The  fenfible  pleafures  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  of 
equal  value  and  dignity  with  the  intelleftual,  to  the 
generation  of  which  they  are  made  fubfervient.  And 
we  might  be  led  to  infer  this  from  the  mere  analogy 
of  nature,  from  the  numberlefs  parallel  inftances  which 
daily  obfervation  fuggefts,  and  without  taking  into 
confideration  the  infinite  beneficence  of  the  fupreme 
caufe,  which  yet  makes  this  argument  much  more 
fatisfadlory  and  convincing. 

Nay,  one  may  go  farther,  and  obferve,  that  as 
many  perfons  are  evidently  forced  from  the  inordinate 
purfuit  of  fenfible  pleafure  by  its  inconfiftency  with 
itfelf,  and  with  the  other  parts  of  our  frame,  fo  it 
feems,  that,  if  human  life  was  continued  to  an 
indefinite  length,  and  yet  nothing  abated  from  the 
rigour  of  thofe  wholefome  feverities,  and  penal  fufi^er- 
ings,  which  fenfuality  brings  upon  us,  more  and  more 
individuals  would  perpetually  be  advanced  thereby 
to  a  ftate  of  fpirituality ;  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  any  man  to  perfift  for  ever  in  facrificing 
all  to  his  fenfual  appetites,  in  making  his  belly  his 
god,  upon  fuch  difadvantageous  and  painful  terms. 
Intelleflual  defires,  {i.  e.  defires  in  which  no  particu- 
lar fenfible  pleafure  is  confpicuous,  though  they  arife 
from  a  multiform  aggregate  of  the  traces  of  fuch) 
muft  be  formed,  as  we  fee  they  are  in  fa6t,  in  the  moft 
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luxurious  and  debauched  j  and  thefe  would  at  laft 
become  fufficient  to  ftruggle  with  and  overpower  the 
fenfual  defires,  which  would  at  the  fame  time  be 
weakened  by  affociations  with  intenfe  pains  and  fuflfer- 
ings.  And  this  affords  us  a  pleafing  glimpfe  not  only 
of  a  future  ftate,  but  alfo  of  what  may  be  done  there 
by  ftill  greater  feverities,  for  thole  whom  the  miferies 
of  this  life  could  not  free  from  the  flavery  to  their 
bodily  appetites  J  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  the 
ftrongeft  incentive  to  us  all,  to  apply  ourfelves  with 
e'arneftnefs  and  affiduity  to  the  great  bufinefs  and 
purport  of  the  prefent  life,  the  transformation  of 
fenfuahty  into  fpirituality,  by  aflbciating  the  fenfible 
pleafures,  and  their  traces,  with  proper  foreign  ob- 
je<fl?,  and  (o  forming  motives  to  beneficent  aflions, 
and  diffufing  diem  over  the  whole  general  courfe  of 
pur  exiflence. 

Laftly,  The  inferior  va^ue  of  the  fenfible  pleafures 
may  be  deduced  from  their  being  of  a  confined  local 
nature,  and  injuring  or  deftroying  prematurely,  i.  e. 
before  the  body  in  general  comes  to  its  period,  the 
particular  organs  of  each,  when  indulged  to  excefs ; 
whereas  the  intelle6lual  pleafures  affed:  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  i.  e.  all  the  fenfible  parts,  and  that 
nearly  in  an  equal  manner,  on  account  of  the  varie- 
ties and  combinations  of  fenfible  local,  and  of  naf- 
cent  intelledual  pleafures,  which  concur  in  the 
formation  of  the  mature  intelle6tual  ones;  fo  that 
though  fome  of  them  fhould  be  indulged  to  excefs, 
and  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  reft,  this  will  be 
more  confiftent  with  the  gentle,  gradual  decay  of 
the  mortal  body. 

We  may  add,  that  the  duration  of  mere  fenfual 
pleafure  is  neceflarily  fliortj  and  that,  even  whea 
free  from  guilt,  it  cannot,  however,  afford  any 
pleafing  refledlions;  whereas  one  of  the  principal 
tendencies  of  our  natures  is,  and  mull  be,  from  the 
power  of  affociation  in  forming  them,  to  the  plea- 
fures 
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fures  of  refle6lion  and  confcioufnefs.  In  like  man-' 
ner,  the  evident  ufe  and  reftridion  thereto  of  one  of 
the  principal  fenfible  pleafiires  to  preferve  life  and 
health,  with  all  the  confequent  mental  faculties, 
and  executive  bodily  powers  i  of  the  other  to  con- 
tinue the  fpecies,  and  to  generate  and  enlarge  bene- 
volence j  make  the  fubordinate  nature  of  both  ma- 
nifeft  in  an  obvious  way,  and  without  entering 
minutely  into  the  hiftory  of  afifociation :  at  the  fame 
time  that  thefe  remarks,  when  further  purfued,  unite 
with  that  hiftory,  and  are  eminent  parts  of  the  fore- 
going argument,  taken  direftly  from  thence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfatlon 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  primary  purfuit  of  life  i 
but  require  to  be  reftrained  and  direded  by  fome 
foreign  regulating  power.  What  that  power  is,  I 
now  come  to  fhew  in  the  next  propofition. 

PROP.        LI. 

^he  Purfuit  of  fenfthle  Pleafure  ought  to  he  regulated  by 
the  Precepts  of  Benevolencey  Piety y  and  the  moral 
Senfe. 

This  may  be  proved  by  fhewing,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  our  fenfible  pleafures,  here  propofed,  will 
contribute  both  to  their  own  improvement,  and  to 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  our  natures. 

Now  benevolence  requires,  that  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe  fhould  be  made  entirely  fubfervient  to  the 
health  of  the  body  and  mind,  that  fo  each  perfon 
may  beft  fill  his  place  in  life,  beft  perform  the  feve- 
ral  relative  duties  of  it,  and  prolong  his  days  to  their 
utmoft  period,  free  from  great  difeafes  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  inllances  of  which  have  much  authority,  and 
a  very  beneficial  influence,  in  the  world.  All  gra- 
tifications therefore,  which  tend  to  produce  difeafes 
in  the  body,  and  difturbances  in  the  mind,  are  for- 
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bidden  by  benevolence,  and  the  moft  wholefonne  diet 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  enjoined  by  it.  The 
rules  of  piety  are  to  the  fame  purpofe,  whether  they 
be  deduced  from  our  relation  to  God,  as  our  com- 
mon father  and  benefactor,  who  wills  that  all  his 
children  fhould  ufe  his  bleflings  fo  as  to  promote  the 
common  good  thereby;  or  from  the  natural  figna- 
tures  of  his  will  in  the  immediate  pleafures  and  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  moderate  refrefhment,  and  the 
manifeft  inconveniencies  and  injuries  caufed  by  ex- 
cefs  in  quantity  or  quality ;  or  from  his  revealed  will, 
by  which  temperance  is  commanded,  and  all  intem- 
perance feverely  threatened.  In  like  manner,  the  mo- 
ral fenfe  direfts  us  implicitly  to  the  fame  moderation, 
and  government  of  our  appetites,  whether  it  be  de- 
rived explicitly  from  the  foregoing  rules  of  piety  and 
benevolence,  or  from  ideas  of  decency,  rational  felf- 
intereft,  the  praftice  of  wife  and  good  men,  the 
loathfomenefs  of  difeafes,  the  odioufnefs  and  mifchiefs 
of  violent  paflions  &c.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  all 
thefc  three  guides  of  life  lead  to  the  fame  end,  viz. 
great  moderation  in  fenfual  enjoyments,  though  they 
differ  fomewhac  in  their  motives,  and  the  commodi- 
oufnefs  of  their  application  as  a  rule  in  the  particu- 
lar occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  evident  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  are  no 
lofers,  in  refpetft  of  the  fenfible  jSleafures,  by  this 
fteady  adherence  to  moderation.  Our  fenfes,  and 
bodily  faculties,  are  by  this  means  preferved  in  their 
perfection ,  fo  as  to  afford  the  natural  exquifite  gra- 
tification, and  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  feveral 
animal  functions  with  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  to  carry 
us  on  to  old  age  with  all  the  integrity  of  thcfc 
fenfes  and  faculties,  that  is  confident  with  the  necef- 
fary  decay  and  difTolution  of  our  earthly  body.  The 
fame  moderation  and  health  arifing  from  it,  infpire 
men  with  perpetual  ferenity,  cheerfulncfs,  and 
good-will,    and   with   gratitude   towards  God,  who 
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^ive3  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  and  the  fenfible 
pleafures  in  particular,  as  the  means  and  earneft  of 
far  greater,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Now  it  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  comnnon  intercourfes  of  hfe,  that 
aflbciated  circumftances  add  greatly  to  our  pleafures. 
Thus  the  pleafure  of  receiving  a  thing  from  a 
friend,  of  making  a  friend  partaker  of  it,  of  fociality 
and  mirth  at  the  time  of  enjoyment,  &c.  greatly 
enhance  the  gratifications  of  tafte,  as  in  feafts,  and 
public  entertainments.  Much  more  then  may  the 
pure  and  exalted  pleafures  of  benevolence  and  piety, 
the  eating  and  drinking  to  the  glory  of  God  improve 
thefe  pleafures. 

And  as  we  are  no  lofers,  but  great  gainers,  upon 
the  whole,  by  religious  abftemioufnefs,  in  refpe(5t 
of  the  fenfible  pleafure  ;  fo  are  we  much  more 
obvioufly  fo,  in  refpe6b  of  the  fenfible  pains  and 
fufferings,  which  the  intemperate  bring  upon  them- 
felves,  Thefe  are  of  the  moft  exquifite  kind,  and 
often  of  long  duration,  efpecially  when  they  give 
intervals  of  refpite,  thus  exceeding  the  inventions 
of  the  moft  cruel  tyrants.  They  impair  the  bodily 
and  mental  faculties,  fo  as  to  render  moft  other 
enjoyments  imperfedt  and  infipid,  dilpofe  to  peevifti- 
nefs,  paflion,  and  murmuring  againft  Providence, 
and  are  attended  with  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  mind. 
It  follows  therefore,  that  he  who  would  obtain  the 
maximum  of  the  fenfible  pleafures,  even  thofe  of 
tafte,  muft  not  give  himfelf  up  to  them  ;  but  reftrain 
them,  and  make  them  fubjeft  to  benevolence,  piety, 
and  die  moral  fenfe. 

Cor.  Befides  the  fenfible  pains,  which  exceflfes 
bring  upon  men,  there  are  fome  which  occur  in 
the  daily  difcharge  of  the  funftions  of  life,  from 
fatigue,  labour,  hardftiips,  &c.  Now  it  follows 
from  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  as  that  ufed  in 
the  two  foregoing  propofitions,  that  the  proper  method 
of  avoiding  thefe  pains  is  not  to  aim  at  it  dire(5Uy» 
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but  in  every  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of 
benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfej  and  that 
delicate  and  effeminate  perfons  endure  more  from 
this  head  of  fufferings,  than  the  charitable  and  de- 
vout, who  go  about  doing  goody  at  the  apparent  ex- 
pence  of  their  eale  and  quiet. 

PROP.       LII. 

'To  deduce  practical  Rules  concerning  Diet. 

What  that  moderation  in  diet  is,  which  would 
moft  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  confequently  which  duty  requires,  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  particular  cafes.  The  following  fubor- 
dinate  rules  may,  however,  afford  fome  affiftance  in 
this  matter. 

Firfl,  then.  It  is  neceffary  to  abftain  from  all  fuch 
things  as  the  common  experience  of  mankind  deter- 
mines to  be  unwholefome,  either  in  general,  or  to 
the  particular  perfons  who  make  the  inquiry.  There 
are  indeed  fome  vulgar  errors  of  this  kind,  that  are 
generally  received,  and  which,  by  being  obferved, 
may  a  litde  abridge  one's  liberty,  without  ufe  or 
necefiity.  However,  this  is  of  fmall  moment,  in 
comparifon  of  the  dangers  arifing  from  the  free  pf§ 
of  meats  and  drinks  found  by  the  repeated  obferva- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  made  the  trial,  to  be  hurtful, 
generally  or  particularly.  There  ftill  remains,  after 
all  thefe  are  fet  afide,  a  fufficient  variety  of  things 
approved  as  wholefome  by  the  fame  common  experi- 
ence, to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  health,  and 
even  fenfible  pleafure.  This  rule  will  be  farther 
explained  by  thofe  that  follow. 

Secondly,  We  ought  either  totally  to  abftain  from, 
or,  however,  to  ufe  with  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion, all  foods  of  high  relifh,  whofe  taftes  and 
fmells  are  pungent  and   acrid  j    all  which,    though 
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made  grateful  by  cuftom,  are  at  firft  difagreeable  j 
all  which  bear  a  great  affinity  in  tafte,  fmell,  and 
oenerical  or  fpecific  chara6teriftics,  to  fuch  as  are 
known  to  be  hurtful;  which  are  poifonous  during 
a  particular  ftate,  previous  to  coftion,  or  other  pre- 
paration J  which  are  unconnmon,  or  which  have  very 
particular  effects  upon  the  fun6Vions  and  fecretions. 
For  all  thefe  things  are  figns  of  aftive  properties  in 
the  foods  to  which  they  belong,  and  fhew  them  to 
be  rather  proper  for  medicines,  than  for  common 
diet;  to  be  bodies  which  by  an  extraordinary  efficacy 
may  reduce  the  folids  and  fluids  back  to  their  natural 
flate,  when  they  have  deviated  from  it ;  and  therefore 
which  are  very  unfuitable  to  the  natural  flate. 

We  may  confider  farther,  that  ftrong  taftes, 
fmells,  &c.  are  according  to  the  modern  philofophy, 
marks  of  great  powers  of  attraflion  and  cohefion  in 
the  fmall  component  particles  of  natural  bodies. 
Since  therefore  it  is  the  manifeft  defign  of  the  de- 
fcending  feriefes  of  arteries  in  animals  to  feparate  the 
particles  of  their  aliment  from  each  other,  alfo  the 
particles  of  thefe  particles,  &c.  that  fo  the  fmaileft 
particles,  or  the  minima  divijibilia,  meeting  in  the 
veins,  may  unite  according  to  their  refpedlive  fizes, 
and  mutual  actions,  /.  e.  to  feparate  what  is  hetero- 
geneous, and  congregate  what  is  homogeneous,  a 
great  difficulty  and  burden  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
circulation,  and  upon  what  is  called  nature  in  the 
body,  by  all  highly  agreeable  flavours ;  and,  unlefs 
a  proportional  degree  of  mufcular  adlion  impels  the 
blood  forward,  particles  of  an  undue  fize  mufl:  remain 
undivided,  and  form  obftrviftions,  which  may  either 
never  be  removed,  or  not  till  the  obfl:ru6ling  particles 
become  putrid;  and  thus,  being  diflfolved,  and  mixed 
with  the  animal  juices,  infeft  them  with  putrefcence. 
Still  farther,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fame 
adtive  particles  in  foods  are  probably  the  fources  and 
recruits  of  that  nervous  power,  or  of  fome  requifite 
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to  it,  by  which  animal  fenfation  and  motion,  and, 
by  confequence,  intelledual  apprehenfion  and  affec- 
tion, and  their  effeds  upon  the  body,  are  carried 
on.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  affeftion  raifed  to  a 
certain  height,  and  executive  powers  ready  to  an- 
fwer  the  firft  call,  are  a  mental  difeafe  of  the  mod 
pernicious  tendency.  High-relifhed  aliments,  which 
generate  it,  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
on  one  hand;  as  a  very  infipid  diet,  on  the  other, 
feems  infufficient  to  qualify  us  for  performing  the 
requifite  functions  of  life.  But  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  erring  on  this  hand,  our  appetites  being 
but  too  fenfibly  gratified  with  the  high  relillies. 
We  may  add,  as  nearly  allied  to  thefe  confiderations, 
that  by  ftoring  our  blood,  and  the  folids  thence 
formed  with  adivc  properties,  we  lay  up  matter 
for  future  pains,  both  bodily  and  mental,  whenever 
either  body  or  mind  become  difordered,  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  high  diet  has,  as  we  fee,  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  diforder  both. 

This  fecond  rule  coincides,  for  the  molt  part,  with 
the  firft ;  and  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  extend  and 
confirm  it.  Thofe  meats  and  drinks,  which  are  found 
by  experience  to  be  hurtful,  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
high  relifhes.  We  may  therefore  determine  againft 
an  aliment  of  a  high  flavour  from  a  narrower  experi- 
ence, than  againft  one  of  a  common  moderate  fla- 
vour. And  it  is  very  neceffary  to  attend  to  this 
criterion,  fince  the  beft  obfervations  upon  diet  are 
much  perplexed  by  foreign  circumftances. 

Thirdly,  All  liquors,  which  have  undergone 
vinous  fermentation,  fince  they  obtain  thereby  an  in- 
flammable, inebriating  fpirit,  have  from  this  inebria- 
ting quality,  which  impairs  reafon,  and  adds  force 
to  the  paffions,  a  mark  fet  upon  them,  as  dangerous 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  on  others,  to  bodily 
health,  &c.  and  as  either  totally  to  be  avoided,  or 
not  to  be  ufed,  except  in  fmall  quantities,  and  rarely. 
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The  general  agreeablenefs  of  wines  and  fermented 
liquors  to  the  tafte,  their  immediate  good  effefts  in 
languors,  dejedtions,  and  indigeftion,  and  their  ex- 
hilarating quality,  when  taken  fparingly,  are  indeed 
arguments  to  fhew,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  ufe 
of  them.  But  this  feems  rather  to  be  that  of  medi- 
cines, or  refrelhments  upon  fingular  occafions  than 
of  daily  food. 

It  may  perhaps  be,   that  the  changes  produced 
in  the  earth  at  the  deluge  did  fo  alter  the  nature  of 
vegetable  juices,  as  to  render  them  then  firft  capable 
of  producing   an  inflammable  inebriating  fpirit  by 
fermentation ;  and  that  this  alteration  in  the  juices  of 
vegetables  had  a  principal  fhare  in  fhortening  the  life 
of  man  j  perhaps  of  other  animals,  which  lad  might 
farther  contribute  to  the  firft.     So  great  an  event  as 
the  deluge  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great 
alteration  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vege- 
table,  and  animal.     We  are  fure  of  the  firft  from 
natural  hiftory,    and  of  the  laft  from  the  fcriptures, 
%vhich  relate  the  gradual  ftiortening  of  man's  life  after 
the  flood.     And  the  account  of  Noah's  drunkennefs 
feems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  fomething  new  and 
unexpefted.     The  connexion  of  the  three  kingdoms 
with  each  other  is  alfo  fo  great,  that  we  may  reafon- 
ably  infer  a  change  in  any  one,   either  as  a  caufe, 
or  as  an  effedl,    from  finding  it  in  the  other  two. 
However,  the  fin  of  our  common  parent  Noahy  and 
his  expofing  his  nakednefs,   which  alfo  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  the  immediate  confequence  of  Adam\ 
tranfgrefllon,  ought  to  make  us  particularly  upon  our 
guard.     At  the  fame  time  feveral  other  paflages  of 
fcripture  feem  fairly  to  intimate,    that  there  is  an 
allowable  ufe  of  wine  in  the  intercourfes  of  human 
life,  as  where  wine  is  faid  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
marit  and  therefore  to  be  matter  of  praife  j  our  Savi- 
our's turning  water  into  wine ;  his  blefiing  it  at  his 
laft  fupper,  and  making  it  the  reprefentative  of  his 
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blood;  and  St.  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy.  But  very 
great  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  this  point.  The 
inebriating  quality  of  fermented  liquors,  by  diforder- 
ing  the  mind,  is  a  ftrong  evidence,  that  they  are  alio 
hurtful  to  the  body,  both  becaufe  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  body  and  mind,  and  becaufe  all 
the  beneficent  ends  of  Providence  are  anfwered  always 
by  one  and  the  fame  means,  and  centre  in  one  and 
the  fame  point.  Whenever  therefore  we  deviate  in 
one  refpeft,  we  muft  deviate  in  all.  The  abftinencc 
from  wine  enjoined  upon  the  Nazarites  at  all  times, 
and  upon  the  priefts  during  their  miniftration,  appears 
to  be  a  ftrong  intimation  of  the  unfuitablenefs  of  wine 
to  thofe  who  aim  at  perfection ;  who  would  deviate 
as  little  as  poflible  from  the  divine  life. 

This  third  rule  coincides  remarkably  with  both  the 
firft  and  fecond.  The  ill  effedls  of  fermented  liquors, 
when  indulged  in,  are  evident  from  experience  j  and 
their  high  flavours  are  a  principal  temptation  to  an 
immoderate  ufe  of  them. 

Fourthly,  With  refped  to  animal  diet,  let  it  b« 
confidered,  that  taking  away  the  lives  of  animals,  in 
order  to  convert  them  into  food,  does  great  violence 
to  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  compaflion. 
This  appears  from  the  frequent  hard-heartednefs  and 
cruelty  found  amongft  thofe  perfons,  whofe  occu- 
pations engage  them  in  deftroying  animal  life,  as  well 
as  from  the  uneafinefs  which  others  feel  in  beholding 
the  but-chery  of  animals.  It  is  moft  evident,  in  refpeft 
of  the  larger  animals,  and  thofe  with  whom  man- 
kind have  a  familiar  intercourfe,  fuch  as  oxen,  flieep, 
domeftic  fowls,  &c.  fo  as  to  diftinguifh,  love,  and 
compafTionate  individuals.  Thefe  creatures  refemble 
us  greatly  in  the  make  ot  the  body  in  general,  and  in 
that  of  the  particular  organs  of  circulation,  refpira- 
tion,  digeftion,  &:c.  alfo  in  the  formation  of  their 
intelleds,    memories,    and  palTions,  and  in  the  figns 
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of  diltrefs,  fear,  pain,  and  death.  They  often  like- 
wife  win  our  affeftions  by  the  marks  of  peculiar  faga- 
city,  by  their  inftinfts,  heJpleflhefs,  innocence,  naf- 
cent  benevolence,  &c.  And  if  there  be  any  glim- 
mering of  the  hope  of  an  hereafter  for  them,  if  they 
fhould  prove  to  be  our  brethren  and  filters  in  this 
higher  fenfe,  in  immortality  as  well  as  mortality,  in 
the  permanent  principle  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the 
frail  dufl:  of  our  bodies,  if  they  fhould  be  partakers 
of  the  fame  redemption  as  well  as  of  our  fall,  and 
be  members  of  the  fame  myflical  body,  this  would 
have  a  particular  tendency  to  increafe  our  tendernefs 
for  them.  At  the  lame  time  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  of  things  feem  to  require,  that  no  very  great 
alteration  ihould  be  made  in  this  matter  :  we  ourfelves 
are  under  the  fame  law  of  death,  and  of  becoming 
food  to  our  fellow-animals;  and  philofophy  has  of 
late  difcovered  fuch  numberlefs  orders  of  fmall  ani- 
mals in  parts  of  diet  formerly  eileemed  to  be  void 
of  life,  and  fuch  an  extenfion  of  life  into  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  we  feem  under  the  perpetual  neceffity, 
either  of  deftroying  the  lives  of  Ibme  of  the  crea- 
tures, or  of  perifhing  ourfelves,  and  fuffering  many 
others  to  perifh.  This  therefore  feems  to  be  no  more 
than  an  argument  to  flop  us  in  our  career,  to  make 
us  fparing  and  tender  in  this  article,  and  put  us 
upon  confulting  experience  more  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially, in  order  to  determine  what  is  moft  fuitable  to 
the  purpofes  of  life  and  health,  our  compaffion  being 
made  by  the  foregoing  confiderations,  in  fome  m.eafure, 
a  balance  to  our  impetuous  bodily  appetites.  At  leaft, 
abftinence  from  flelh-meats  feems  left  to  each  perfon's 
choice,  and  not  neceffary,  unlcfs  in  peculiar  circum- 
ftances. 

The  doftrine  of  the  fcriptures  on  this  head  ap- 
pears very  agreeable  to  tliefe  didlates  of  fympathy. 
For  Noah^  and  we  in  him,  received  a  permifTion 
from  God  to  eat  flelhs  and  that  this  was  no  more 
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than  a  permifTion,  may  be  concluded  from  its  not 
being  given  to  Adanty  from  the  fhortening  of  human 
life  after  the  flood,  from  the  ftridt  command  con- 
cerning blood,  from  the  Ifraelites  being  reftrained 
from  animal  food  for  forty  years  during  their  purifi- 
cation and  inflitution  in  religion  in  the  wildernefs, 
from  the  diftinftion  of  animals  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, from  the  burning  of  part  in  facrifice,  and 
fometimes  the  whole,  from  the  pradice  of  many 
Jews  and  Chrijiians  particularly  eminent  for  piety, 
&c.  All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  hints  and  ad- 
monitions to  us,  as  checks  and  reftraints  upon 
unbridled  carnal  appetites  and  lufts :  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  Saviour's  partaking  in  meats  with 
all  kinds  of  men,  and  many  exprefs  inftances  and 
teftimonies  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
as  particularly  the  command  to  eat  the  pafchal 
lamb,  and  other  facrifices,  remove  all  fcruple  from 
thofe  perfons  who  eat  with  moderation,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  the 
moral  fenfe. 

The  coincidence  of  this  fourth  rule  with  the  firft 
and  fecond  appears  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
the  third  with  them. 

Fifthly,  Having  laid  down  thefe  four  rules  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  our  aliments,  I  come  next  to 
obferve,  that  the  quantity  ought  fcarce  ever  to  be 
fo  much  as  our  appetites  prompt  us  to,  but,  in 
general,  to  fall  a  little  fliort  of  this.  The  goodnefs 
of  this  rule  is  verified  by  common  obfervation ;  nay, 
one  may  affirm,  that  fmall  errors  in  the  quality  of 
our  diet  may  be  quite  rectified  by  a  proper  modera- 
tion in  refpcft  of  quantity ;  whereas  a  tranfgreffion 
in  regard  to  quantity  cannot  be  compen fated  by  the 
innocence  of  the  aliment.  Such  a  tranfgreflion  is, 
however,  more  rare,  where  die  quality  of  the  aliment 
is  not  improper. 

Here 
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Here  it  may  be  afked'  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
the  appetites  fhouid,  in  feme  inftances,  be  the  beft 
guides  to  us  both  in  refped;  of  quality  and  quantity, 
and  in  moft  fo  to  the  brute  creation  i  and  yet^  in 
other  inftances,  be  lb  greatly  apt  to  miflead  us,  to 
hurry  us  on  to  pain,  difeafes,  and  death,  and  tliefe 
not  rare  and  fingular  ones,  but  the  moft  frequent  and 
ordinary  that  occur.  Aimoft  every  man  is  tempted 
by  fruiti,  by  wines,  natural  and  artificial  favours, 
and  high  relifhes,  &:c.  to  tranfgrefs  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  Now  to  this  we  may  anfwer,  that 
in  young  children  the  appetites  deviate  very  feldom, 
and  very  litde,  from  what  is  moft  conducive  to  the 
body  J  and  that  they  would  probably  deviate  lefs, 
were  children  conduced  better,  were  not  their  taftes 
and  appetites  perverted  and  corrupted  by  cuftoms 
and  pradices  derived  from  our  corruptions,  or  our 
ignorance.  This  may,  at  firft  fight,  feem  harfh,  in 
refpedt  of  them :  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  a  ftrong 
inftance  and  argument,  amongft  many  others,  of 
the  intimate  connexion  and  fympathy,  that  unite  us 
all  to  each  other,  of  our  being  members  of  the  fame 
myftical  body,  and  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
world's  being  a  fyftem  of  benevolence ;  and  thus  it 
concurs  to  eftablifti  the  fundamental  pofition  of  thefe 
papers.  However,  thefe  perverfions  and  corrup- 
tions, from  whatever  caufe  they  arife,  feldom  grow 
to  a  great  height,  till  fuch  time  as  children  arrive  at 
years  of  difcretion  in  a  certain  degree,  till  they  get 
fome  ideas  of  fitnefs,  decency,  obedience  to  fupe- 
riors,  and  to  God,  confcience,  &;c.  Now,  at  firft 
indeed,  the  child  is  mere  body,  as  it  werej  and 
therefore  it  is  not  at  all  incongruous  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  may  be  direded  by  mere  bodily  appetites  and 
inftindls.  But,  when  the  mental  faculties  are  gene- 
rated, lie  then  becomes  a  corn-pound  of  body  and 
mind ;  and  confequently  it  would  be  incongruous  to 
fuppofe  him  directed  in  any  thing  that  affecls  both 
Vol.  II.  Ct  ^  body 
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body  and  mind,  as  diet  plainly  does,  by  mere  bodily 
appetites.  On  the  contrary,  his  rule  ought  now 
to  be  a  compound  of  bodily  and  mental  inftindts, 
inclinations,  admonitions,  ike.  direfling,  influen- 
cing, and  affifting  one  another.  Let  this  be  io,  and 
the  child  or  man  will  very  feldom  deviate  from  v/hat 
is  moil  conducive  to  health  and  happinefs  of  all 
kinds.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bodily 
pains  and  fufferings,  which  follow  from  yielding  to 
mere  bodily  appetites,  in  oppofition  to  mental  con- 
viction, are  one  principal  means,  by  which  tke 
authority  and  influence  of  confcience  are  eftablillied 
with  refpe<5t  to  other  branches  of  defire.  And  when 
a  perfon,  from  thefe  or  other  motives,  reveries  his 
own  fteps  in  refpeft  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  the 
irregularity  and  inordinatenefs  of  the  bodily  appetites 
decline  by  the  fame  degrees,  as  they  grew  excefTive 
through  unlawful  gratification.  So  that,  after  a 
perfon  has  governed  himfelf,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
with  ftriftnefs,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  he  will  find 
little  difficulty  afterwards.  The  natural  appetites 
will  themfelves  become  the  proper  fubftitutes  of 
benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  direft 
a  man  what  and  how  much  is  requifite. 

All  this  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  the  obferva- 
tion  before  made  on  brutes.  They  continue  mere 
body,  as  it  were,  to  the  laft ;  and  therefore  their 
bodily  appedtes  fcarce  ever  miflead  them.  And  the 
evil  influences  which  our  corrupt  praftices  and  cuf- 
toms  have  upon  them,  is  a  farther  argument  for 
the  relation  we  all  bear  to  each  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, all  the  evil  mutual  influences  in  animals,  with 
all  their  original  deviations,  are  marks  and  eviden- 
ces of  a  fallen  and  degenerate  ftate,  however  diffi- 
cult this  may  be  to  be  accounted  for.  They  are 
therefore  evidences  alfo  of  the  truth  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  which  not  only  declare  this  our  degeneracy, 
and  give  a  general  idea  of  the  means  by  which  it 
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was  introduced,  but  alfo  publifh  the  glorious  tidings 
of  our  redemption  from  it. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  circumftances  of  the  world  are 
Jiich,  as  that  it  is  almoft  impofTible  for  thofe  who  do 
not  retire  from  it,  to  avoid  errors  both  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  diet,  there  feems  a  neceiTity 
for  fafting  upon  certain  occafions.  This  is  a  compen- 
dious method  of -reverfing  our  own  wrong  fteps,  of 
preventing  the  ill  effefts  of  excefs  upon  the  body  and 
mind,  breaking  ill  habits  of  this  fort  at  once,  and 
bringing  us  back,  by  halty  motions,  to  the  highefl 
degrees  of  felf-government,  to  which  imperfe6l  crea- 
tures in  this  world  of  temptations  can  attain.  It  is 
therefore  a  dut}',  which  implies  and  prefuppofes  the 
prefent  imperfediion  and  degeneracy  of  our  natures. 
And  yet  this  duty,  harfh  as  it  feems,  is  probably 
productive  even  of  fenGble  pleafure  in  moft  inflances  j 
fince,  under  due  reftridtions,  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely conducive  to  health  and  long  life,  as  well 
as  to  the  regulation  of  our  paflions.  It  may  be  true 
indeed,  that  conflant  abftemioufnefs  would  be  prefer- 
able, in  thefe  refpefts,  to  what  is  called  common 
moderation,  praftifed  upon  ordinary  occafions,  and 
re6lified  by  fafting  upon  particular  ones.  But  the  due 
degree  of  abftemioufnefs  is  fcarce  practicable  for  a 
conftancy,  as  I  obferved  juft  now,  to  thofe  whofe 
duty  engages  them  to  converfe  freely  with  the  world. 
Let  me  add  here,  that  fafting  will  have  much  more 
efficacy  towards  reducing  us  to  a  right  courfe  of 
action,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  fuch  religious 
exercifes,  as  the  practice  of  good  men  has  joined 
with  it,  prayer,  felf-examination,  and  works  of 
charity. 

Seventhly,  Where  a  perfon  has  been  {o  happily 
educated,  as  fcarce  to  have  tranfgrefled  the  bounds  of 
ftriCt  moderation,  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  and 
with  refpeCt  both  to  quantity  and  quality,  or  where 
he  has  correfted  and  brought  back  himfelf  by  due 
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ieverity,  fufficiently  continued,  it  is  better  to  pay  a 
regard  to  the  foregoing  and  ilich  like  precepts,  only 
to  a  certain  degree,  upon  occafions  of  importance,  and 
without  fcrupulofity  and  rigour,-  anJ,  in  the  fmall 
inftantaneous  occurrences  of  life,  to  be  directed  by 
the  natural  appetites,  agreeably  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  author  of  nature.  For  anxiety,  folici- 
tude,  and  fcrupulofity,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
health  both  of  the  body  and  mind,  turn  us  from 
our  natural  and  equitable  judgment  of  things,  aug- 
ment felfifhnefs,  and  difqualify  for  the  pradice  of  the 
higheft  duties,  good-will  to  men,  and  complacence 
and  delight  in  God.  The  fcripture  precept  is  to  eat 
and  drink  to  the  glory  of  Godj  not  with  a  folicitude 
about  ourfelves. 

PROP.        LIII. 

To   deduce  practical   Rides    concerning  the   Commerce 
between  the  Sexes. 

That  benevolence,  love,  efteem,  and  the  other 
fympathetic  affeftions,  give  the  chief  value,  and 
higheft  perfection,  to  the  fenfible  pleafures  between 
the  fexes,  is  fufficiently  evident  to  ferious  and  con- 
fiderate  perlons.  It  appears  alfo,  that  thefe  pleafures 
were  intended  by  Providence,  as  a  principal  means, 
whereby  we  might  be  enabled  to  transfer  our  affec- 
tion and  concern  from  ourfelves  to  others,  and  learn 
firft  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  the  beloved  perfon, 
afcerv/ards  in  thofe  of  the  common  offspring,  to  fym- 
pathize  in  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  our  neighbours, 
and  to  love  them  as  ourfelves.  It  follows  therefore, 
that  if  this  great  fource  of  benevolence  be  corrupted, 
or  perverted  to  other  purpofes,  the  focial  affedtions 
thereon  depending  will  be  perverted  likewifc,  and 
degenerate  into  felfiflmefs  or  malevolence.  Let  us 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  ilrong  inclinations  of  the 
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/exes  to  each  other  may  be  beft  conduced,  (o  as  moft 
to  contribute  to  piiblic  and  private  happinefs,  fo  as 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  it,  both  from  this  quarter, 
and  from  the  other  parts  of  our  nature,  which  are 
neceflarily  connected  with  it. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  unreftrained  promif- 
cuous  concubinage  would  produce  the  greateft  evils, 
public  and  private.  By  being  unreftrained,  it  would 
deftroy  the  health  and  the  propagation  of  mankind ; 
by  being  promifcuous,  become  ineffeflual  to  promote 
love,  and  the  tender  affe6lions,  either  between  the 
perlbns  themfelves,  or  towards  their  offspring,  and 
alfo  raife  endlefs  jealoufies  and  quarrels  amongft 
mankind.  There  has  never  perhaps  been  any  nation 
in  the  world,  where  this  entire  licentioufnefs  has  been 
allowed ;  the  mifchiefs  which  evidently  follow  from 
all  great  degrees  of  it,  having  always  laid  mankind 
under  fom.e  reftraints,  and  produced  fome  imperfefb 
regulations  at  leaft,  and  fome  approaches  towards 
marriage.  However,  the  mifery  and  defolation  of 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa  and  America,  in  whom 
the  violence  of  pafiion,  and  the  degeneracy  of  nature, 
have  almoft  obliterated  the  faint  traces  of  the  patri- 
archal religion ;  and  the  many  evils,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  attend  all  unlawful  commerce  between 
the  fexes  in  the  more  civilized  countries  ;  are  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  evince  what  is  affirmed.  The, 
fhameful,  loathfome,  and  often  fatal  difeafe,  which 'j 
peculiarly  attends  the  vice  of  lewdnefs,  may  be  con-  ; 
iidered  as  a  moft  unqueftionable  evidence  of  the 
divine  will.  This  difeafe,  with  all  its  conlequences, 
would  foon  ceafe  amongft  mankind,  could  they  be 
brought  under  the  reftraints  of  lawful  marriage ;  but 
muft  ever  continue,  whilft  licentioufnefs  continues. 
And  it  is  perhaps  to  this  difeafe  that  we  owe  the 
prefent  tolerable  ftate  of  things.  It  may  be,  that, 
v/ithout  this  check,  the  licentioufnefs,  which  has 
always  been  obferved  to  follow  improvements  in  arts 
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and  politenefs,  and  to  attend  upon  bodies  politic  in 
their  declenfion,  and  which  the  corruption  of  the 
chriftian  religion  in  fome,  and  the  difbelief  of  it  in 
others,  have,  in  a  manner,  authorized,  would  have 
brought  on  utter  diffolutenefs  in  this  weflern  part  of 
the  world,  fuch  as  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with 
the  very  exiftence  of  regular  government.  Nay,  it 
may  be,  that  this  will  flill  be  the  cafe,  and  that  we 
are  haftening  to  our  period,  through  the  great 
wickednefs  of  the  world  in  this  refpeft  particularly, 
though  our  lives,  as  a  body  politic,  be  fomev/hat 
prolonged,  by  this  corre<!?lion. 

Secondly,  Promifcuous  concubinage  being  thus 
evidently  excluded,  it  conies  next  to  be  inquired, 
whether  the  gofpel  rule ,  of  confining  one  man  to 
one  woman  during  life,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the 
woman's  adultery,  be  calculated  to  produce  the 
greateft  poffible  good,  public  and  private.  And  here 
we  muft  own  ourfelves  utterly  unable  to  form  any 
exad;  judgment.  It  is  impoffible  to  determine  by  any 
computation,  which  of  all  the  ways,  in  which  mar- 
riage has  been  or  may  be  regulated,  is  mod  conducive 
to  happinefs  upon  the  whole  :  this  would  be  too 
wide  a  field,  and  where  alfo  we  could  have  no  fixed 
points  to  guide  us :  jull  as,  in  the  matter  of  civij 
government,  it  is  impolfible  for  us  to  determine, 
what  particular  form,  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  &:c. 
or  what  mixture  of  thefe,  is  moft  accommodated  to 
human  nature,  and  the  circumftances  of  things. 
Here  therefore  we  feem  particularly  to  want  a  revela- 
tion to  dired:  us;  and  therefore  are  under  a  particular 
obligation  to  abide  by  its  award.  Now  revealed  reli- 
gion comrnands  us,  in  the  cafe  of  government,  to 
obey  thofe  powers  that  are  adually  eftabliflied,  of 
whatever  kind  they  be,  leaving  that  to  the  children 
of  this  world  to  difputej  and,  in  refpeft  of  mar- 
riage, gives  a  permiffion  to  enter  into  this  ftate  to 
thoft;  who  find  it  requifite,  and  alfo  a  farther  permif- 
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iion  to  divorce  an  adukrefs,  and  marry  another 
woman  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  enjoins  the  ftri(5le{l 
purity  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and  aflions ;  and  that 
not  only  in  all  fuch  as  refpeft  other  perfons  JDcfides 
the  hufband  and  wife,  but  in  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  heighten  carnal  defire.  Now,  though 
it  does  not  appear,  that  mankind  ever  did,  or  ever 
would,  make  fo  ftrifl  a  rule  for  themfelves ;  yet  this 
rule,  when  made,  approves  itfelf  to  our  judgments. 
The  ftrifteft  purity  and  watchfulnefs  over  ourfelves 
are  neceffary,  in  order  to  make  marriage  of  any  kind 
(which  we  fee  by  the  laft  article  to  be  itfelf  neceffary) 
happy,  and  productive  of  private  pleafure  and  com- 
fort, and  of  public  good,  by  the  united  labours  of 
the  married  pair  for  themfelves,  their  offspring,  and 
their  relatives.  In  the  prefent  imperfedt  (late  of 
things,  the  forbidding  to  divorce  an  adultrefs  might 
feem  a  harffi  commandment,  above  the  frailty  of 
our  natures,  as  requiring  the  moft  entire  love  and 
affe<5tion,  where  there  are  returns  of  the  greatefl 
contempt  and  averfion,  and  the  greateft  violation  of 
what  are  called  juft  rights  and  properties.  Now, 
though  the  gofpel  requires  perfeftion  of  us  ultimately, 
;*.  e.  the  moft  entire  love  in  return  for  the  mofi:  bitter 
hatred,  and  an  abfolute  difregard  of  all  property 
both  for  ourfelves,  and  for  thofe  whom  we  make  our 
fubftitutes  after  deaths  yet  it  makes  allowance  for 
human  frailty  in  this  eminent  inftance.;  leaving  it, 
however,  to  every  man,  who  is  arrived  at  a  fufficient 
degree  of  perfedlion,  to  walk  thereby. 

That  a  greater  liberty  of  divorcing  would  be  lefs 
luited  to  produce  good,  public  and  private,  upon 
the  whole,  appears  probable,  becaufe  no  definite 
rule  could  be  given  in  refpecl  of  other  offences,  they 
all  admitting  of  various  degrees  -,  and  becaufe  the  pro- 
lpe6t  of  divorcing,  or  being  divorced,  would  often 
increafe  breaches,  at  the  fame  time  that  frequent 
divorces  would  have  the  word  confequences  in  refpect 
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of  children,  and  even  approach  to  promifciious  con- 
cubinage ;  whereas  the  indiffolubUity  of  the  marriage 
bond,  with  the  affedtion  to  the  comnnon  offspring, 
often  produce  in  both  parties  the  chriftian  virtues  of 
forbearance,  and  forgivenefs  to  each  other.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  wicked  cafuifts,  who  "have 
explained  away  fo,  many  exprefs  gofpel  precepts, 
would,  by  tlie  influence  of  princes  and  great  men, 
have  rendered  marriage  almoft  of  no  effe6t,  by  increa- 
fing  the  liberty  of  divorcing. 

Thirdly,  The  great  finfulnefs  of  adultery,  forni- 
cation, and  impurity  of  every  kind,  appears  not 
only  from  the  manifeft  and  great  evils  and  miferies  of 
various  forts  attending  them,  the  fhame,  intempe- 
rance, jealoufies,  murders,  &c.  and  from  the  ftrifl- 
nefs  of  the  gofpel  precepts,  and  the  pra61:ices  of  the 
firfb  chriftians  in  this  refpefl ;  but  alfo  becaufe  the 
great  fin  of  idolatry  is  reprefented  by  adultery  and 
fornication  in  the  prophetic  writings ;  and  becaufe  the 
moll  heavy  judgmefits  are  denounced  againft  thefc 
laft  fins  in  thofe  writings,  when  underftood  both  in 
figurative  and  literal  fenfes.  And  indeed,  as  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathens  were  generally  accom- 
panied with  abominable  lewdnefs,  fo  thefe  vicious 
pleafures  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  groffeft 
kinds  of  idolatry,  as  withdrawing  our  affe6tions  from 
the  true  objeft,  and  fixing  them  on  a  mere  animal 
pleafure,  on  one  from  the  firft  and  lowed  clafs,  and 
as  worfliipping  the  heathen  deities  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  purfuits  of  this 
kind  are  feldom  from  the  alone  view  of  bodily  plea- 
fure, the  very  nature  of  our  bodies  not  fuffering  this, 
fince  the  law  of  the  body  muft  transfer  bodily  pleafures 
upon  foreign  objefts,  fo  as  to  form  intellectual  plea- 
fures. But  then  the  intelledlual  pleafure  accompany- 
'ing  thefe  purfuits  is  always  a  vicious  one,  generally 
that  of  a  vain  mifchievous  ambition,  which  occafions 
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the  greateft  confufion,  havock,  and  diftrefs,  in  fami- 
lies, and  indeed  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind.' 

Fourdily,  It  follov/s  from  the  fhame  attending 
thefe  pleafures,  the  organs,  their  fund  ions,  &c.  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  lliame  in  the  third  chapter  ofGcneJfs,  the  direc- 
tions concerning  the  uncleannefs  of  men  and  women 
given  in  the  Jeivijh  law,  the  right  of  circumcifion, 
the  pains  of  child-birth,  with  the  account  of  their 
origin  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genefts^  the  ftrictnefs 
required  in  the  Jewifi  priefts,  the  abftinence 
required  in  others  upon  facred  occafions,  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Chrift,  his  expreffions  concerning 
marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage,  at  the  times 
of  the  flood,  and  laft  judgment,  his  and  St. 
Paul's  recommendation  of  celibacyj  the  honourable 
mention  of  virginity  in  the  Revelation^  &c.  that 
thefe  pleafures  are  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  our  prcfent  fallen  degenerate  ftate.  The 
mortality  of  the  prefent  body,  introduced  by  Adam'^ 
fin,  would  of  courfe  require  fome  fuch  m.ethod  of 
propagation  as  now  fubfifts,  though  nothing  of  this 
kind  had  taken  place  before  the  fall ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be,  that  nothing  did,  or  fomething  greatly 
different  from  the  prefent  method.  And  one  may 
deduce  from  hence,  as  well  as  from,  the  parallel  obfer- 
vations  concerning  abftinence  in  diet,  and  fafting 
(for  the  fimilar  nature,  and  reciprocal  influence,  of 
the  fen^ble  pleafures  juftifies  our  inferences  here, 
made  either  way),  alfo  from  the  fickneifes  and  infir- 
mities of  human  life,  and  particularly  from  thole  of 
women,  that  great  moderation,  and  frequent  abfti- 
nence, are  requifite.  Nay,  it  even  appears,  that  in 
many  circumftances  marriage  itfelf  is  not  to  be 
approved  j  but  rather  that  m.en  and  women,  who  are 
advanced  to  or  paft  the  meridian  of  life,  who  have  a 
call  to  offices  of  religion,  charity,  &c.  who  labour 
under  certain  hereditary  diftempers,  have  relations 
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and  dependents  that  are  neceffitous,  &c.  Ihould  en- 
deavour to  fubdiie  the  body  by  prayer  and  fafting. 
However,  great  care  ought  here  to  be  taken  not  to 
lay  a  fnare  before  any  one. 

If  we  admit  the  dodrine  of  this  laft  paragraph, 
viz.  that  thefe  pleafures  are  only  permitted,  and  that 
they  are  marks  of  our  fallen  ftate,  we  may  perhaps 
be  enabled  thereby  to  caft  Ibme  light  upon  the  fcrip- 
ture  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews.  We  chrif- 
tians  who  live  in  the  more  adult  ages  of  mankind, 
have  fl:rid:er  precepts,  and  areobliged  to  higher  de- 
grees of  fpirituality,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the 
fpiritual  kingdom  of  Chrift ;  and  yet  fome  permifilons 
are  fuitabie  to  our  ftate.  No  wonder  then,  that 
larger  permiffions  were  requifite  in  the  grofs,  cor- 
poreal, infant  ftate  of  mankind,  confidered  as  one 
individual  tending  ever  from  carnality  to  fpirituality, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  each  perfon.  How- 
ever, thefe  were  only  permiffions  to  the  Jews  and 
Patriarchs,  not  commands.  It  may  perhaps  be, 
that  while  polygamy  fubfifted  according  to  permif- 
lion,  the  number  of  wom.en  might  be  greater  than 
that  of  men.  This  is  indeed  mere  hypothefis ;  but 
fuch  things  deferve  to  be  examined,  as  foon  as 
proper  principles  are  difcovered,  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed. The  proportional  number  of  men  deftroyed 
by  wars  in  ancient  times,  appears  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  now. 

Here  it  may  be  afked.  If  it  be  requifire  in  certain 
perfons  not  to  marry  at  all,  and  in  every  one  to  be 
abftinent,  how  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  rule  of  life 
gives  the  maximum  of  thofe  pleafures  ?  Now,  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  who  never  marry,  at  the  fame  time 
devoting  themfelves  really  and  earneftly  to  God,  to 
attend  upon  him.  without  diftradlion,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  they  enjoy  the  peculiar  privilege  of  being 
exempted  from  many  of  the  great  cares  and  forrows 
of  this  life  i  and  that  the  prophetical  blefiing  of  the 
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barren's  having  more  children  than  fhe  which  hath 
an  hufband,  is  eminently  applicable  to  them.  They 
that  marry,  muft  have  forrow  in  the  flefh ;  and  if 
thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of  marrying,  be- 
caufe  they  burn,  humble  themfelves  agreeably  to  this 
experience  of  their  own  weaknefs,  they  will  find  mar- 
riage to  be  a  proper  clue  to  lead  them  through  the 
difficulties  and  miferies  of  this  life  to  a  better  ftate. 
But  if  a  perfon,  who  is  likewife  humble,  can  humbly 
hope,  upon  a  fair  examination,  that  he  is  not  under 
this  neceffity,  there  is  no  occafion,  that  he  lliould  take 
this  burden  upon  him.  The  benevolent  and  devout 
affedions,  though  wanting  one  fource,  will,  upon 
the  whole,  grow  fafter  from  other  caufes ;  and  if  he 
makes  all  with  whom  he  has  any  intercourfes,  all  to 
whom  his  defires,  prayers,  and  endeavours,  can  ex- 
tend, his  fpiritual  children,  ftill  with  all  humiility, 
and  diffidence  of  himfelf,  their  fpiritual  ultimate 
happinefs,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  will 
be  a  fund  of  joy  far  fuperior  to  any  that  is,  and  muft 
be,  tindlured  with  the  defilements  of  this  world,  as 
that  of  natural  parents  cannot  but  be.  As  to  theie, 
i.  e.  the  perfons  that  marry,  it  is  probable,  that  they 
approach  to  the  maximum  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  much 
more  than  the  dilTolutej  and  if,  in  any  cafe,  they 
do,  for  the  fake  of  religion,  forego  any  part  of  what 
is  permitted,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  this  will  be 
repaid  with  ample  intereft  by  fpiritual  pleafures.  But 
this  fubje6t  is  of  too  nice  and  difficult  a  nature  to  be 
farther  purfued.  Let  thofe  who  need  particular  in- 
formation apply  to  God  for  it;  and  efpecially  let 
them  pray,  that  they  may  join  chriftian  prudence 
with  chriftian  purity  and  holinefs. 

It  may  alfo  be  afl<:ed  here,  if  marriage  be  only  per- 
mitted, and  celibacy  preferable  in  the  chriftian  fenfe 
of  things,  what  becomes  of  the  propagation  and  in- 
creafe  of  mankind,  which  feem  to  have  a  neceftary 
connexion  with  the  great^ft  public  good  ?     I  anfwer, 

that 
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that  this  kind  of  cares  is  far  above  us,  and  therefore 
foreign  to  our  proper  bufinefs ;  whereas  the  precept, 
or  admonition  rather,  to  thofe  who  can  receive  ir,  is 
plain,  and  itands  upon  the  authority  of  the  chriftian 
revelation  itfelf,  and  of  the  other  natural  fignatures 
of  the  divine  will  before-mentioned.  I  anfwer  aifo, 
that  this  world  is  a  ruined  world ;  that  it  mult  be 
deftroyed  by  fire,  as  Sodo-m  was,  perhaps  on  account 
of  our  great  corruption  in  this  refpeth ;  fo  that  its  per- 
feftion  in  this  ftate  of  |hings  is  impoffible,  and  there- 
fore no  end  for  us,  -  though  its  correction  and  melio- 
ration be,  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity ;  that  this 
admonition  cannot  be  received  by  all ;  and  therefore 
that  the  few,  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  received,  may 
contribute  more  to  the  increafe  of  mankind  by  their 
promoting  virtue,  and  reftraining  vice,  than  any 
pofterity  of  theirs  could  doj  and  laftly,  that,  if  it 
could  be  obferved  by  all,  we  fhould  all  be  near  to 
chriftian  perfeftion,  i.  e.  to  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
Chrift,  and  the  new  ftate  of  things.  Obfervations 
of  the  fame  kind  may  be  made  upon  all  the  other 
gofpel  precepts.  If  thefe  be  kept  in  their  utmoft 
purity  by  a  few  only,  they  feem  to  promote  even 
temporal  happinefs  upon  the  Vv-hole  -,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  the  real  fli^l,  fmce  no 
directions  or  exhortations  can  extend  to,  and  prevail 
with,  more  than  a  few,  in  comparifon  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  however  good  and  earned  they  may  be. 
If  all  could  be  influenced  at  once,  it  would  be  ftill 
infinitely  pteferable,  becaufe  this  would  be  life  from 
the,  deady  and  the  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs.  But  this 
feems  impoflible.  We  need  not  therefore  fear  any 
intermediate  degree.  The  more  chriftian  purity  and 
perfedlion  prevail,  the  better  mufl  it  be  on  all  real 
accounts,  whatever  becomes  of  trade,  arts,  grandeur, 
&c. 

Laftly,  I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeft  without  mak- 
ing fom.e   remarks    upon   education.     The   defires 
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between  the  fexes  are  far  more  violent  than  any 
others;  the  final  caufe  of  which  is  by  writers  very 
iiilUy  laid  to  be,  that  men  and  women  may  be  com- 
pehed,  as  it  were,  to  undertake  the  necefTary  cares 
and  labours,  that  attend  the  married  pair,  in  pro- 
viding for  themfelves,  and  their  offspring.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  from  other  parallel  cafes, 
that  thefe  defires  are  not  originally  much  difpropor- 
tionate  to  the  end ;  and  that,  if  due  care  was  taken^ 
they  would  not  arife  in  youth  much  before  the  proper 
time  to  fet  about  this  end,  before  the  bodies  of  the 
fexes  v/ere  mature,  able  to  endure  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  the  woman  to  undv^rgo  child-birth,  with  its  con- 
fequences,  of  nurfing  the  infant,  &c.  and  their  minds 
ripe  for  the  cares  and  forefight  required  in  family 
affairs.  Something  of  this  kind  would  probably  hap- 
pen, whatever  care  the  parents  took  of  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  their  children,  on  account  of  our  fallen 
degenerate  ftate,  our  ftate  of  trial,  which  appears  in 
all  our  other  bodily -appetites,  and  intelleclual  defires. 
But  the  violence  and  unfeafonablenefs  of  thefe  paffions 
are  fo  manifeft  in  the  generality  of  young  perfons, 
that  one  cannot  but  conclude  the  general  education  of 
youth  to  be  grofsly  erroneous  and  perverted.  And 
this  v/ill  appear  very  evident  in  fact  upon  examina- 
tion. The  diet  of  childrexn,  and  young  perfons,  is  not 
fufficiently  plain  and  fparing;  which  v.'ould  at  the 
fame  time  lay  a  better  foundation  for  health,  and  free- 
dom from  difeafes,  and  put  fome  check  upon  thefe 
paffions.  They  are  brought  up  in  effeminacy,  and 
neglect  of  bodily  labour,  which  would  prepare  both 
body  and  mind  for  care  and  forrov/,  and  keep  down 
carnal  defire.  The  due  culture  of  the  mind,  efpe- 
cially  in  refpeft  of  religion,  is  almoft  univerfally  neg;- 
lecled ;  fo  that  they  are  unfit  for  bufinefs,  left  expofed 
to  temptations  through  idlenefs,  and  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  are  deftitute  of  the  chief  armiOur,  that 
of  religious  motives,  whereby  to  oppofe  temptation. 
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Laftly,  the  converfation  which  they  hear,  and  the 
books  which  they  read,  lewd  heathen  poets,  modern 
plays,  romances,  &c.  are  fo  corrupt  in  this  refped^ 
that  it  is  matter  of  aftonifhment,  how  a  parent,  who 
has  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs  (I  will  not  fay  religion) 
himfelf,  or  concern  for  his  child,  can  avoid  feeing 
the  immediate  deftruftive  confequences,  or  think 
that  any  confiderations,  relattng  to  this  world,  can 
be  a  balance  to  thefe. 


PROP.       LIV. 

'To  deduce  pracfical  Rules  concerning  the  Hardflnp, 
Pains,  and  Uneafinejfes,  that  occur  in  the  daily  Inier- 
courjes  of  Life. 

I  HAVE  already  obferved  in  general,  Rrop.  5 1 .  Cor. 
that  a  regard  to  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety, 
and  the  moral  fenfe,  affords  us  the  bell  profpeft  for 
avoiding  and  lefiening  thefe.  I  will  now  exemplify 
and  apply  this  doftrine  more  particularly. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  evident,  that  luxury,  felf-indul- 
gence,  and  an  indolent  averfion  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  man's  ftation,  do  not  only  bring  on  grofs 
bodily  difeafes ;  but  alfo,  previoufly  to  this,  are  often 
apt  to  lead  men  into  fuch  a  degree  of  folicitude, 
anxiety,  and  fearfulnefs,  in  minute  affairs,  as  to 
make  them  inflift  upon  themfelves  greater  torments, 
than  the  m.oft  cruel  tyrant  could  invent.  The  com-- 
plaints,  v/hich  are  ufually  ftyled  nervous,  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  infeit  this  clafs  of  perfons  -,  and  I  need 
not  fay  to  thofc,  who  either  have  themfdves  experi- 
enced them,  or  attended  to  them  in  others,  of  how 
grievous  a  nature  they  are.  Now,  though  fomething 
is  to  be  allowed  here  to  natural  conflitution,  and 
hereditary  tendencies,  alfo  to  the  great  injuries  fome- 
timcs  done  to  the  nervous  fyftem  by  profufe  evacua- 
tions, and  violent  diftempers,  in  confequcnce  where- 
of 
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of  it  may  be  proper  and  neceflary  in  certain  cafes  to 
admlnifter  fiicii  medicines,  as  are  fuitable  to  the  par- 
ticular fymptoms,  and  temporary  exigencies  ;  yet 
there  fcems  to  be  no  way  fo  probable  of  getting  out 
of  this  felf- tormenting  ftate,  this  labyrinth  of  error 
and  anxiety,  as  by  prayer  and  refignation  to  God, 
by  charity,  and  taking  upon  one's  felf  the  cares  and 
fears  of  others  according  to  our  rank  and  ftation  in 
life,  eafing  our  own ,  burden  thereby,  and  by  con- 
ftant,  laborious,  bodily  exerci^,  fuch  particularly  as 
occurs  in  the  fliithful  difcharge  of  duty,  with  great 
moderation  in  the  fenfible  pleafures.  Could  the  un- 
happy perfons  of  this  fort  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
on  fuch  a  courfe  with  courage  and  fteadinefs,  not- 
withftanding  the  pains,  difficulties,  and  uneafinclTes, 
which  would  attend  it  at  firft,  all  would  generally 
begin  to  clear  up  even  in  refpe6t  of  this  world,  fo 
as  that  they  'Cvould  regain  fome  tolerable  degrees  of 
health,  ferenicy,  and  even  cheerfulnefs. 

Secondly,  Human  life  is  in  fo  imperfeft  and  dif- 
orderly  a  ftate,  on  account  of  the  fall,  that  it  is 
impoflibleto  avoid  all  excefies,  and  hardfhips  from 
heat,  cold',  hunger,  accidents,  &c.  But  then  thefe 
may  be  rendered  harmlefs  and  eafy  to  a  great  de- 
gree, by  accuftoming  the  body  to  them  \  which  the 
conftant  and  faithful  difcharge  of  duty  by  each  perfon, 
in  particular  does,  in  refped:  of  thofe  excefles  and 
hardfhips,  that  are  moft  likely  to  befal  him. 

Thirdly,  External  injuries  fall  much  to  the  fhare 
of  the  imprudent.  Now  prudence  is  a  virtue,  i.  e. 
a  diftate  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  a  command  from 
God  J  and  imprudence,  agreeably  hereto,  the  manifell 
offspring  of  fome  vicious  paftion  or  other,  for  the 
moft  part. 

Fourthly,  Bodily  pains  are  often  infli<5led  by  men, 
either  in  the  way  of  public  authority,  or  of  private 
refentment  and  malice.     But  it  is  very  evident,  that 

the 
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the  benevolent  mufl  fare  better  in  this  refped;,  than 
the  malevolent  and  mifchievous. 

Fifthly,  Whatever  evils  befal  a  man,  religion, 
and  the  belief  of  a  happy  futurity,  enable  him  to 
fupport  hi-mfelf  under  them  much  better  than  he 
could  otherwife  do.  The  true  chriftian  not  only 
ought,  but  is  alfo  able,  for  the  moft  part,  to  rejoice 
in  tribulation.  And  this  is  the  genuine,  ultimate, 
and  indeed  only  perfeft  fokition  of  all  difficulties 
relating  to  the  pleafur'es  and  pains,  both  fenfible  and 
intelleftual.  For,  though  it  be  certain,  that  a  bene- 
volent and  pious  man  has  the  faireft  profpedl  for 
obtaining  fenfible  pieafure,  and  avoiding  fenfible  pain, 
in  general,  and  upon  a  fair  balance ;  alio  that  the 
more  wicked  any  one  is,  the  lefs  pieafure,  and  more 
pain,  muft  he  expeft  j  yet  ftill  it  will  often  happen, 
that  a  perfon  is  obliged  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  from 
benevolence,  adherence  to  true  religion,  the  dilates 
of  confciencc,  or  a  gofpel  precept  to  forego  plea- 
fures,  or  endure  pains,  where  there  is  no  probability, 
that  a  recompence  will  be  made  during  this  life  3  and 
fometimes  it  is  required  of  a  man  even  to  feal  his 
tellimony  with  his  blood.  Now,  in  thefe  cafes, 
rational  felf-intereft  has  nothing  left,  which  can  fatisfy 
its  demands,  befides  the  hope  and  expeftation  of  a 
happy  futurity  ;  but  the  prefent  pieafure,  which  thefe 
afford,  is  fome  earneft  of  the  thing  hoped  and 
expedted ;  it  is  alfo,  in  certain  cafes,  fo  great,  as 
to  overpower,  and  almoll  annihilate,  the  oppofite 
pains. 

Here  let  it  be  obferved,  that  as  this  frail  corrup- 
tible body  muft  at  laft  return  to  its  original  duft,  and 
lofe  its  power  of  conveying  pieafure  to  us,  which  it 
does  gradually  for  a  long  time  before  death  from 
mere  old  age;  fo  it  is  natural  to  exped,  that  the 
maximum  of  its  pleafures  fhould  not  always  be  attain- 
ed, even  by  that  which  is  the  genuine  rule  of  life. 
For  death  is  a  mark  of  our  prefent  fallen  ftate ;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  we  may  have  this  farther  mark  alfo,  that 
the  true  rule,  which,  in  a  paradifaical  ftate,  would 
have  carried  every  thing  in  its  order  to  perfec- 
tion, will  now  do  it  only  in  the  general  j  fhewing 
us,  firil,  by  its  being  very  general,  that  it  is  the 
true  rules  and  fecondly,  by  its  not  being  univer- 
fal  that  we  have  deviated  from  our  original  make. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  words  here  con- 
cerning fleep.  The  analogy  taken  from  the  forego- 
ing rules  teaches,  that  we  ought  not  to  indulge  in 
this  to  the  utmoft,  bijt  to  break  it  off  a  little  before 
the  natural  inclination  thereto  totally  expires.  And 
this  pofition  is  remarkably  confirmed  both  by  the 
many  advantages  to  body  and  mind,  which  refult 
from  rifing  early;  and  by  the  fcripture  precepts 
concerning  ivatching ;  which,  as  appears  to  me, 
ought  to  be  taken  as  well  in  their  ftri61:ly  literal 
fenfe  upon  proper  occafions,  as  in  their  more  diftant 
and  fisfurative  one. 


Vol.  IL  R  SEC  T, 
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SECT.        III. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
AND  PAINS  OF  IMAGINATION  IN  FORM^ 
ING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.        LV. 

^he  Pkafures  of  Imagination  ought  not  to  he  made  a 
-primary  Purfuit. 

For,  Firft,  It  does  not  appear  that  thofe  who 
devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  polite  arts,  or 
of  fcience,  or  to  any  other  pleafure  of  mere  imagi- 
nation, as  their  chief  end  and  purfuit,  attain  to  a 
greater  degree  of  happinefs  than  the  reft  of  the  world. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  pleafures  cloys,  as  in 
other  cafes :  and  though  the  whole  circle  of  them  is 
fo  extenfive,  as  that  it  might,  in  fome  meafure,  ob- 
viate this  objedionj  yet  the  human  fancy  is  too 
narrow  to  take  in  this  whole  circle,  and  the  greateft 
virtuofos  do,  in  faft,  feldom  apply  themfelves  to 
more  than  one  or  two  confiderable  branches. — The 
ways  in  which  the  pleafures  of  beauty  are  ufually 
generated,  and  transferred  upon  the  feveral  obje<5ts, 
are  often  oppofite  to,  and  inconfiftent  with,  one  ano- 
ther ;  fo  as  to  mix  deformity  with  beauty,  and  to 
occafion  an  unpleaiing  difcordancy  of  opinion,  not 
only  in  different  perfons,  but  even  in  the  fame.  This 
is  evident  from  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  thefe  plea- 
fures, and  of  their  derivation  from  arbitrary  and  acci- 
dental affociations,  as  well  as  from  the  obfervation 
of  the  fa<5t  in  real  life.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  men,  after  a  long  and  immoderate  purfuit  of  one 
clafs  of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  deviate  into  fuch 
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by-paths  and  fingularities,  as  that  the  objedls  excite 
pain  rather  than  pleafure ;  their  linnits  for  excellence, 
and  perfe(5lion  being  narrow,  and  their  rules  abfurd  j 
and  all  that  falls  fhort  of  thefe,  being  condemned  by 
thpm,  as  deformed  and  monftrous.  —  Eminent  vota- 
ries of  this  kind  are  generally  remarkable  for  igno- 
rance and  imprudence  in  common  neceflary  affairs  j 
and  thus  they  are  expofed  to  much  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, as  well  as  to  other  great  inconveniences. — The 
fame  perfons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  vanity,  felf-conceit, 
cenforioufnefs,  morofenefs,  jealoufy,  and  envy ;  which 
furely  are  very  uneafy  companions  in  a  man's  own 
breaft,  as  well  as  the  occafions  of  many  infults  and 
harms  from  abroad.  And  I  think  I  may  add,  that 
fcepticifm  in  religious  matters  is  alfo  a  frequent 
attendant  here ;  which,  if  it  could  be  fuppofed  free 
from  danger  as  to  futurity,  is  at  leaft  very  uncom- 
fortable as  to  the  prefent.  For  as  the  extravagant 
encomiums  beftowed  upon  works  of  tafte  and  genius 
beget  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  felf-conceit 
in  the  virtuofo,  fo  this  felf-conceit,  this  fuperiority 
which  he  fancies  he  has  over  the  reft  of  the  world  in 
one  branch  of  knowledge,  is  by  himfelf  often  fup- 
pofed to  extend  to  the  reft,  in  which  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  is  uncommonly  ignorant  through  want 
of  application  :  and  thus  he  becomes  either  dogma- 
tical or  fceptical ;  the  firft  of  which  qualities,  though 
feemingly  oppofite  to  the  laft,  is,  in  reality,  nearly 
related  to  it.  And,  as  the  fympathetic  and  theopathe- 
tic  afte6lions  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  underftanding 
matters  of  a  religious  nature  aright,  no  kind  or 
degree  of  learning  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe 
without  thefe,  if  the  purfuit  of  literature,  or 
fcience,  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  ftifle  and  fupprefs  the 
growth  of  thefe,  or  to  diftort  them,  religion,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  fuch  a  temper,  will  probably 
be  treated  as  incomprehenfible,  abfurd,  uncertain,  or 
incredible.  —  However,  it  is  difficult  to  repreient 
R  2  juftly. 
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juftly,  in  any  of  the  refpeds  here  mentioned,  v^/hat 
is  the  genuine  confequence  of  the  oiere  purfuit  of 
the  pleafures  of  imagination,  their  votaries  being 
alfo,  for  the  molt  part,  extremely  over-run  with  the 
grofs  vice  of  ambition,  as  was  juft  now  obferved. 
But  then  this  does  not  invalidate  any  of  the  forego- 
ing objecftions,  as  will  be  feen  when  we  come  to 
confider  that  vice  in  the  next  feftion. 

Secondly,  It  is  evident,  that  the  pleafures  of  ima- 
gination were  not  intended  for  our  primary  purfuit, 
becaufe  they  are,  in  general,  the  firft  of  our  intel- 
leftual  pleafures,  which  are  generated  from  the  fen- 
fible  ones  by  affociation,  come  to  their  height  early 
in  life,  and  decline  in  old  age.  There  are  indeed 
fome  few  perfons,  who  continue  devoted  to  them 
during  life ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome,  who  remain 
fenfualifts  to  the  laft ;  which  fingularities  are,  how- 
ever, in  neither  cafe,  arguments  of  the  defign  of 
Providence,  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  And,  in  general, 
we  may  reafon  here,  as  we  did  above,  in  deducing 
the  inferior  value  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  from  their 
being  the  loweft  clafs.  The  pleafures  of  imagination 
are  the  next  remove  above  the  fenfible  ones,  and 
have,  in  their  proper  place  and  degree,  a  great  effi- 
cacy in  improving  and  perfefting  our  natures.  They 
are  to  men  in  the  early  part  of  their  adult  age,  what 
playthings  are  to  children  j  they  teach  them  a  love 
for  regularity,  exaftnefs,  truth,  fim-plicityj  they 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths 
relating  to  themfelves,  the  external  world,  and  its 
author;  they  habituate  to  invent,  and  reafon  by 
analogy  and  induction ;  and  when  the  focial,  moral, 
and  religious  affedtions  begin  to  be  generated  in  us, 
we  may  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs  towards  the 
perfection  of  our  natures  by  having  a  due  ftock,  and 
no  more  than  a  due  Itock,  of  knowledge,  in  natural 
and  artificial  things,  of  a  relifh  for  natural  and  artifi- 
cial beauty.     It  deferves  particular  notice  here,  that 
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the  language  ufed  in  refpefl  of  the  ideas,  pleafures,  ape} 
pains  of  imagination,  is  applicable  to  thofe  of  the  oio- 
ral  fenfe  with  a  peculiar  fitnefs  and  fignificancy ;  as 
'vice  'verfay  the  proper  language  of  the  moral  fenfe 
does,  in  many  cafes,  add  great  beauty  to  poetry,  ora- 
tory, &c.  when  ufed  catachreftically.  And  we  may 
obferve  in  general,  that  as  the  pleafures  of  imagination 
are  manifeftly  intended  to  generate  and  augment  the 
higher  orders,  particularly  thofe  of  fympathy,  theo- 
pathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe  j  fo  thefe  laft  may  be  made 
to  improve  and  perfeft  thofe,  as  I  fhall  now  endeavour 
to  fhew  under  the  proportion  that  follows. 

PROP.        LVI. 

The  Purfuit  of  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and 
the  Moral  Senfe. 

For,  Firft,  Thofe  parts  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
v/hich  bring  glory  to  God,  and  advantage  to  man- 
kind, which  infpire  devotion,  and  inftruft  us  how 
to  be  ufeful  to  others,  abound  with  more  and 
greater  beauties,  than  fuch  as  are  profane,  mifchie- 
vous,  unprofitable,  or  minute.  Thus  the  ftudy  of 
the  fcriptures,  of  natural  hiftory,  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  of  the  framie  of  the  human  mind,  &c.  when 
undertaken  and  purfued  with  benevolent  and  pious 
.intentions,  lead  to  more  elegant  problems,  and  fur- 
prizing  difcoveries,  than  any  ftudy  intended  for  mere 
private  amufement. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  reafon  for 
this,  that  fince  this  world  is  a  fyftem  of  benevolence, 
and  confequently  its  author  the  objedt  of  unbounded 
love  and  adoration,  benevolence  and  piety  are  the 
only  true  guides  in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the  only 
keys  which  will  unlock  the  myfteries  of  nature,  and 
clues  which  lead  through  her  labyrinths.     Of  this 
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all  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  and  natural  philo- 
fophy,  afford  abundant  inftances  ;  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  civil  hidory,  when  illuftrated 
and  cleared  by  the  fcriptures,  fo  as  to  open  to  view 
the  fucceflive  difpenfations  of  God  to  mankind  ;  but 
it  has  been  more  particularly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
frame  of  the  human  body,  and  in  the  fymptoms 
and  tendencies  of  diftempers.  In  all  thefe  matters 
let  the  inquirer  take  it  for  granted  previoufiy,  that 
every  thing  is  right,  and  the  beft  that  it  can  be, 
ceteris  manentihus,  i.  e.  let  him,  with  a  pious  con- 
fidence, feek  for  benevolent  purpofes ;  and  he  will  be 
always  dire6i:ed  to  the  right  road,  and,  after  a  due 
continuance  in  it,  attain  to  fome  new  and  valuable 
truth ;  whereas  every  other  principle  and  motive  of 
examination,  being  foreign  to  the  great  plan,  upon 
which  the  univerfe  is  conflrufled,  muft  lead  into 
endlefs  mazes,  errors,  and  perplexities. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  farther  reafon 
of  the  fame  thing,  that  benevolence  and  piety,  and, 
by  confequence,  their  offspring,  the  moral  fenfe,  are 
the  only  things  which  can  give  a  genuine  and  per- 
manent luflre  to  the  truths  that  are  difcovered.  A 
man  with  the  moft  perfeft  comprehenfion,  that  his 
faculties  will  allow,  of  that  infinite  profufion  of  good 
which  overflows  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  the 
fountains  and  conduits  of  it,  and  yet  having  no  fhare 
of  the  original  fource  from  whence  all  thefe  were 
derived,  having  no  pittance  or  ray  of  the  inexhaufli- 
ble  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator,  no  love  for  that 
boundlefs  ocean  of  love,  or  fenfe  of  duty  to  him, 
would  be  no  more  happy,  than  an  accomptant  is 
rich  by  reckoning  up  millions,  or  a  mifer  by  pof- 
feffins;  them. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pleafures 
of  imagination  point  to  devotion  in  a  particular 
manner  by  their  unlimited  nature.  For  ail  beauty, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  begins  to  fade  and  lan- 
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guifli  after  a  fhort  acquaintance  with  it :  novelty  is 
a  never  failing  requifite:  we  look  down,  with  indiffer- 
ence and  contempt,  upon  what  we  comprehend  eafily  -, 
and  are  ever  aiming  at,  and  purfuing,  fuch  objefts  as 
are  but  juft  within  the  compafs  of  our  prefent  faculties. 
What  is  it  now  that  we  ought  to  learn  from  this 
diffatisfafbion  to  look  behind  us,  and  tendency  to  prefs 
forward ;  from  this  endlefs  grafping  after  infinity  ?  Is 
it  not,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  all  things  has  fo 
formed  our  faculties,  that  nothing  lefs  than  himfelf 
can  be  an  adequate  objeft  for  them  ?  That  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  full  and  lafting  fatisfadlion  from  any 
thing  finite,  however  great  and  glorious,  fince  it  will 
itfelf  teach  us  to  conceive  and  defire  fomething  ftill 
more  fo  ?  That,  as  nothing  can  give  us  more  than 
a  tranfitory  delight,  if  its  relation  to  God  be  exclu- 
ded; fo  every  thing,  when  confidered  as  the  pro- 
duflion  of  his  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  will 
gratify  our  utmoft  expe6tations,  fince  we  may,  in  this 
view,  fee  that  every  thing  has  infinite  ufes  and^  ex- 
cellencies ?  There  is  not  an  atom  perhaps  in  the 
whole  univerfe,  which  does  not  abound  with  millions 
of  worlds ;  and,  converfely,  this  great  fyftem  of  the 
fun,  planets,  and  fixed  ftars,  may  be  no  m.ore  than 
a  fingle  conftituent  particle  of  fome  body  of  an  im- 
menfe  relative  magnitude,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
there  is  not  a  moment  of  time  fo  fmall,  but  it  may 
include  millions  of  ages  in  the  eftimation  of  fome 
beings ;  and,  converfely,  the  largeft  cycle  which  hu- 
man art  is  able  to  invent,  may  be  no  more  than  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  in  that  of  others,  &c.  The  in- 
finite divifibility  and  extent  of  fpace  and  time  admit 
of  fuch  infinities  upon  infinities,  afcending  and  de- 
fcending,  as  make  the  imagination  giddy,  when  it 
attempts  to  furvey  them.  But,  however  this  be,  we 
may  be  fure,  that  the  true  fyftem  of  things  is  infi- 
nitely more  tranfcendent  in  greatnefs  and  goodnefs, 
than  any  defcription  or  conception  of  ours  can 
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make  it ;  and  that  the  voice  of  nature  is  an  univer- 
fal  chorus  of  joy  and  tranfport,  in  which  the  leaft 
and  vileft,  according  to  connnion  eftimation,  bear 
a  proper  part,  as  well  as  thofe  whofe  prefent  fupe- 
riority  over  them  appears  indefinitely  great,  and  may 
bear  an  equal  one  in  the  true  and  ultimate  ratio  of 
things.  And  thus  the  confideration  of  God  gives 
a  relifh  and  luftre  to  fpeculations,  which  are  other- 
wife  dry  and  unfatisfadtory,  or  which  perhaps  would 
confound  and  terrify.  Thus  we  may  learn  to  re- 
joice in  every  thing  we  fee,  in  the  bleffings  paft, 
prefent,  and  future ;  which  we  receive  either  in  our 
own  perfons,  or  in  thofe  of  others  j  to  become  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,  loving  and  lovely,  holy 
and  happy. 

PROP.        LVII. 

'To  deduce  p-aSiical  Rules  concerning  the  Elegancies  and 
Amujements  of  Life. 

By  the  elegancies  of  life  I  mean  the  artificial 
beauties  of  houfes,  gardens,  furniture,  drefs,  &c. 
which  are  fo  much  ftudied  in  high  life.  There  is 
in  thefe,  as  in  all  odier  things,  a  certain  middle 
point,  which  coincides  with  our  duty,  and  our  hap- 
pinefs  J  whilrt:  all  great  deviations  from  it  incur  the 
cenfure  of  vicioufnefs,  or,  at  leaft,  of  unfuitablenefs 
and  abfurdity.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  this 
point  exaftly,  in  the  feveral  circumftanres  of  each 
particular  perfon.  I  will  here  fet  down  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  againft  an  excefs  on  each  hand,  leaving 
it  to  every  perfon  to  judge  for  himfelf  how  far  they 
hold  in  his  own  particular  circumftances. 

We  may  then  urge  againft  the  immoderate  purfuit 
of  the  elegancies  of  life  i 

Firft,  That  vanity,  oftentation,  and  the  unlawful 
pleafures  of  property,  of  calling  things  our  own,  are 
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ulmoft  infeparable  from  the  purfuit  of  thefe  elegan- 
cies, and  often  engrofs  all  to  themfeives. 

Secondly,  That  the  profiifion  of  expence  requifite 
here  is  inconfiftent  with  the  charity  due  to  thofe,  that 
are  afflifted  in  nriind,  body,  and  eftate. 

Thirdly,  That  the  beauties  of  nature  are  fa^  fupe- 
rior  to  all  artificial  ones,  Solormn  in  all  his  glory  net 
being  arrayed  like  a  lily  of  the  fields  that  they  are 
open  to  every  one,  and  therefore  rather  reflrain  than 
feed  the  defire  of  property  j  and  that  they  lead  to 
humility,  devotion,  and  tlie  ftudy  of  the  ways  of 
Providence.  We  ought  therefore  much  rather  to 
apply  ourfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  natural  than 
of  artificial  beauty. 

Fourthly,  Even  the  beauties  of  nature  are  muc[^ 
chequered  with  irregularities  and  deformities,  this 
world  being  only  the  ruins  of  a  paradifaical  one.  We 
muft  not  therefore  cxpedl  entire  order  and  perfeftion 
in  it,  till  we  have  pafled  through  the  gate  of  death, 
and  are  arrived  at  our  lecond  paradifaical  ftate,  till 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  all  things  in  them,  be 
made  anew.  How  much  lefs  then  can  we  hope  for 
perfe(5lion  in  the  works  of  human  art !  And  yet,  if 
we  ferioufly  apply  ourfelves  to  thefe,  we  fhall  be  very 
apt  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  fuch  falfe  hopes,  and  to 
forget  that  heavenly  country,  the  defire  and  expecla- 
tion  of  whofe  glories  and  beauties  can  alone  carry  us 
through  the  prefent  wildernefs  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  and  joy. 

But  then,  on  the  contrary,  that  fome  attention 
may  lawfully,  and  even  ought  to  be  paid  to  artificial 
beauty,  will  appear  from  the  following  reafons. 

Firft,  Convenience  and  utility  are  certainly  lawful 
ends  J  nay,  we  are  even  fent  hither  to  promote  thefe 
publicly  and  privately.  But  thefe  coincide,  for  the 
moft  part,  with,  and  are  promoted  by,  fimplicity^ 
neatnefs,  regularity,  and  juilnefs  of  proportion,  /.  e. 
with  fome  of  the  fources  of  artificial  beauty  <  though 
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not  with  all;  fuch  as  grandeur,  profufe  variety, 
accumulation  of  natural  beauties  and  luftres,  and 
fumptuoufnefs. 

Secondly,  The  ftudy  of  artificial  beauty  draws  us 
off  from  the  grofs  fenfual  pleafures;  refines  and  fpiri- 
tualizes  our  defires ;  and,  when  duly  limited,  teaches 
us  to  transfer  and  apply  our  ideas  of  fimplicity, 
uniformity,  and  juftnefs  of  proportion,  to  the  heart 
and  affedions. 

Thirdly,  It  is  neceiTary  for  us  in  this  degenerate 
ftate,  and  world  of  temptations,  to  be  occupied 
in  innocent  purfuits,  left  we  fall  into  fuch  as  are 
mifchievous  and  finful.  It  is  therefore,  in  its  proper 
place  and  degree,  as  great  charity  to  mankind  to 
employ  the  poor  in  improving  and  ornamenting 
external  things,  rewarding  them  generoufiy  and  pru- 
dently for  their  labours,  as  to  give  almsj  and  as 
ufeful  to  the  rich  to  be  employed  in  contriving  and 
condu6ting  fuch  defigns  at  certain  times,  as  to  read, 
meditate,  or  pray,  at  others.  Our  natures  are  too 
feeble  to  be  always  ftrained  to  the  pitch  of  an  aftive 
devotion  or  charity,  fo  that  we  muft  be  content  at 
fome  intervals  to  take  up  with  engagements  that  are 
merely  innocent,  fitting  loofe  to  them,  and  purfuing 
them  without  eagernefs  and  intention  of  mind.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  well  obferved,  that  there  are  very 
few  upon  whom  this  third  reafon  for  the  purfuit 
of  artificial  beauty  need  be  inculcated  j  and  that  I 
prefume  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  thofe  holy  perfons, 
who  find  themfelves  able  to  devote  all  their  talents, 
their  whole  time,  fortunes,  bodily  and  mental  abi- 
lities, &c.  to  the  great  Author  of  all,  in  a  dired:  and 
immediate  manner. 

Now  thefe  and  fuch  like  reafons,  for  and  againft 
the  purfuit  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  hold  in  various 
degrees  according  to  the  feveral  circumftances  of 
particular  perfons  ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
thofe  who  fit  loofe  to  the  v/orld,    and  its  vanities. 
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to  balance  them  againft  one  another  in  each  cafe,  fo 
as  to  approach  nearly  to  that  medium,  wherein  our 
duty  and  happineis  coincide. 

The  pradlce  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  and 
fkill  is  one  of  the  principal  amufements  of  life ;  and 
it  may  be  thought  hard  to  condemn  it  as  abfolutely 
unlawful,  fince  there  are  particular  cafes  of  perfons 
infirm  in  body  or  mind,  where  it  feems  requifite 
to  draw  them  out  of  themfelves,  by  a  variety  of 
ideas  and  ends  in  view,  which  gently  engage  the 
attention.  But  this  realbn  takes  place  in  very  few 
inftances.  The  general  motives  to  play  are  avarice, 
joined  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  explicit  or  impli- 
cit, oftentation  of  fkill,  and  fpleen  through  the 
want  of  fome  ferious,  ufeful  occupation.  And  as 
this  pradice  arifes  from  fuch  corrupt  fources,  fo  it 
has  a  tendency  to  increafe  them ;  and  indeed  may  be 
confidered  as  an  exprefs  method  of  begetting  and 
inculcating  felf-intereft,  ill-will,  envy,  &c.  For  by 
gaming  a  man  learns  to  purfue  his  own  intereft 
folely  and  explicitly,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  lofs  of 
others,  as  his  own  gain ;  grieve  at  their  gain,  as  his 
own  lofs ;  thus  endrely  reverfing  the  order  eftablifli- 
cd  by  Providence  for  focial  creatures,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  one  meets  in  the  fame  point  as  the 
advantage  of  another,  and  their  difadvantage  like- 
wife.  Let  the  lofs  of  time,  health,  fortune,  re- 
putation, ferenitv  of  temper,  &c.  be  confidered 
alfo. 

PROP.        LVIII. 

To  deduce  pra^ical  Rules  concerning  Mirth,  Wit,  and 
Humour. 

Here  it  is  neccflary, 

Firft,  To  avoid  all  fuch  mirth,  wit,  and  hu- 
mour, as  has  any  mixture  of  profanenefs  in  it,  /'.  e. 
all  fuch  as  leflens  our  reverence  to  God,  and  religious 
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fubje<5l:s;  aggrieves  our  neighbour;  or  excites  cor- 
rupt and  impure  inclinations  in  ourielves.  Since  then 
it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  wit  and  humour, 
given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  what  pafTes  under  thefe  names,  and 
that  which  ftrikes  us  moft,  has  a  finful  tendency,  it 
is  neceflary  to  be  extremely  moderate  and  cautious 
in  our  mirth,  and  in  our  attention  to,  and  endeavours 
after,  wit  and  humour. 

Secondly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  mirth  to  be  innocent, 
and  kept  within  due  bounds ;  (till  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  it  beget  a  levity  and  difliparion  of  miiid, 
that  are  by  no  means  confident  with  that  ferioufnefs 
and  watchfulnefs  which  are  required  in  chriftians,  fur- 
rounded  with  temptations,  and  yet  aiming  at  purity 
and  perfection  ;  in  ftrangers  and  pilgrims,  who  ought 
to  have  the  uncertain  time  of  their  departure  hence 
always  in  view.  We  may  add,  that  wit  and  humour, 
by  arifing,  for  the  moft  part,  from  fictitious  contrafts 
and  coincidences,  difqualify  the  mind  for  the  purfuit 
after  truth,  and  attending  to  the  ufeful  practical  re- 
lations of  things,  as  has  already  been  obferved  in  the 
hiftory  of  them  ;  and  that  the  ftate  of  the  brain  which 
accompanies  mirth  cannot  fubfift  long,  or  return  fre- 
quently, without  injuring  it;  but  mu ft,  from  ,t;he 
very  frame  of  .our  natures,  end  at  laft  in  the  oppofite 
ftate  of  forrow,  dejeCtion,  and  horror. 

Thirdly,  There  is,  for  the  moft  part,  great  vain- 
glory and  oftentation  in  all  attempts  after  wit  and 
humour.  Men  of  wit  feek  to  be  admired  and  ca- 
reffed  by  others  for  the  poignancy,  delicacy,  brilli- 
ancy, of  their  fayings,  hints,  and  repartees  j  and  are 
perpetually  racking  their  inventions  from  this  defire  of 
npplaufe.  Now,  as  fo  finful  a  motive  muft  defile  all 
that  proceeds  from  it,  fo  the  ftraining  our  faculties  to 
an  unnatural  pitch  is  inconfiftent  with  that  eafe  and 
equality  in  converfation,  which  cur  focial  nature,  and 
a  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  and  be  plealed  require. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  A  due  attention  being  previoufly  paid 
to  the  foregoing  and  fuch  like  cautions,  it  feenns  not 
only  allowable,  but  even  requifite,  to  endeavour  at  a 
ftace  of  perpetual  cheerfulnefs,  and  to  allow  ourfelves 
to  be  amufed  and  diverted  by  the  modefl,  innocent 
pleafantries  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  contri- 
buting alfo  ourfelves  thereto,  as  far  as  is  eafy  and 
natural  to  us.  This  temper  of  mind  flows  from  be- 
nevolence and  fociality,  and  in  its  turn  begets  them ; 
it  relieves  the  mind,  and  qualifies  us  for  the  difchargc 
of  ferious  and  afflicting  duties,  when  the  order  of 
Providence  lays  them  upon  us;  is  a  mark  of  upright- 
nefs  and  indifference  to  the  world,  this  infantile 
gaiety  of  heart  being  mod  obfervable  in  thofe  who 
look  upon  all  that  the  world  offers  as  mci-e  toys  and 
amufements;  and  it  helps  to  correft,  in  ourfelves 
and  others,  many  little  follies  and  abfurdities,  v/hich> 
though  they  fcarce  deferve  a  feverer  chaftifemenr, 
yet  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  entirely. 

PROP.        LIX. 

Ti?  deduce  pra^ical  Rules  concerning  the  Purfuit  of  the 
polite  ArtS'y  and  particularly  of  Mujicy  Paintings  and 
Poetry. 

I  WILL  here  enumerate  the  principal  ways  in 
which  the  three  filler  arts  of  mufic,  painting,  and 
poetry,  contribute  either  to  corrupt  or  improve  our 
minds;  as  it  will  thence  appear  in  what  manner, 
and  to  what  degree,  they  are  allowable,  or  even 
commendable,  and  in  what  cafes  to  be  condemned 
as  the  vanities  and  finful  pleafures  of  the  world,  ab- 
jured by  all  (incere  chriftians. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  moft  kinds  of  mu- 
fic, painting,  and  poetry,  have  clofe  connexions 
with  vice,  particularly  with  the  vices  of  intemperance 
and   lewdnefs;    that    they    reprefent    them  in   gay, 

pleafing 
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pleafing  colours,  or,  at  leaft,  take  off  from  the  ab- 
horrence due  to  them ;  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  evil  communications ,  and  concurrence  in  the 
pagan  fhew  and  pomp  of  the  world ;  and  that  they 
introduce  a  frame  of  mind,  quite  oppofite  to  that 
of  devotion,  and  earned  concern  for  our  own  and 
other's  future  welfare.  This  is  evident  of  public 
diverfions,  colleftions  of  pidtures,  academies  for 
•painting,  ftatuary,  &c.  ancient  heathen  poetry,  mo- 
dern poetry  of  mofl  kinds,  plays,  romances,  &c. 
If  there  be  any  who  doubt  of  this,  it  muft  be  from 
the  want  of  a  duly  ferious  frame  of  mind. 

Secondly,  A  perfon  cannot  acquire  any  great  fkill 
in  thefe  arts,  either  as  a  critic,  or  a  mafter  of  them, 
without  a  great  confumption  of  time :  they  are  very 
apt  to  excite  vanity,  felf-conceit,  and  mutual  flat- 
teries, in  their  votaries ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  the  ex- 
pence  of  fortunes  is  too  confiderable  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  charity  and  beneficence  due  to  the 
indigent. 

Thirdly,  All  thefe  arts  are  capable  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  immediate  fervice  of  God  and  religion 
in  an  eminent  manner;  and,  when  fo  devoted,  they 
not  only  improve  and  exalt  the  mind,  but  are  them- 
felves  improved  and  exalted  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree, than  when  employed  upon  profane  fubjefts; 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ideas  and  icenes 
drawn  from  religion  adding  a  peculiar  force  and 
juftre  thereto.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  polite  arts  are  fcarce  to  be  allowed,  except 
when  confecrated  to  religious  purpofes  ;  but  that 
here  their  cultivation  may  be  made  an  excellent 
means  of  awakening  and  alarming  our  aff^edlions, 
and  transferring  them  upon  their  true  objefts. 


PROP. 
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PROP.       LX. 

To  deduce  pra£iical  Rules  concerning  the  Purfuit  of 
Science. 

By  the  purfuit  of  fcience  I  here  mean  the  in- 
veftigation  of  fuch  truths,  as  offer  thenafelves  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  feveral  branches  of  knowledge  enu- 
merated in  the  firft  part  of  this  work;  philology, 
mariiematics,  logic,  hiftory  civil  and  natural,  natural 
philofophy,  and  theology,  or  divine  philofophy. 
Now  here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  though  the  purfuit  of  truth  be  an 
entertainment  and  employment  fuitable  to  our  rati- 
onal natures,  and  a  duty  to  him  who  is  xht  fountain 
of  all  knowledge  and  truthy  yet  we  muft  make  fre- 
quent intervals  and  interruptions ;  elfe  the  ftudy  of 
fcience,  without  a  view  to  God  and  our  duty,  and 
from  a  vain  defire  of  applaufe,  will  get  poflefllon 
of  our  hearts,  engrofs  them  wholly,  and  by  taking 
deeper  root  than  the  purfuit  of  vain  amufements, 
become  in  the  end  a  much  more  dangerous  and 
obftinate  evil  than  that.  Nothing  can  eafily  exceed 
the  vain-glory,  felf-conceit,  arrogance,  emulation, 
and  envy,  that  are  found  in  the  eminent  profeflbrs  of 
the  fciences,  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  and 
even  divinity  itfelf.  Temperance  in  thefe  ftudies  is 
therefore  evidently  required,  both  in  order  to  check 
the  rife  of  fuch  ill  paftions,  and  to  give  room  for  the 
cultivation  of  other  eftential  parts  of  our  natures. 
It  is  with  thefe  pleafures  as  with  the  fenfible  ones; 
our  appetites  muft  not  be  made  the  meafure  of  our 
indulgences ;  but  we  ought  to  refer  all  to  an  higher 
rule. 

Secondly,  When  the  purfuit  of  truth  is  diredled 
by  this  higher  rule,  and  entered  upon  with  a  view 
to  the  glory  of  God,    and  the  good   of  mankind,. 

there 
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there  is  no  employment  more  worthy  of  our  natures, 
or  more  conducive  to  their  purification  and  perfec- 
tion. Tliefe  are  the  "jo'ije,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
end  fhall  underflandy  and  make  an  increafe  of  know- 
ledge J  who,  by  ftudying  and  comparing  together,  the 
word  and  works  of  God,  fhall  be  enabled  to  illuf- 
trate  and  explain  both  ;  and  who,  hy  turning  many  to 
right eoufnefs,  fjall  themfelves  y^/»^  as  the  fiars  for  ewer 
and  ever. 

But  we  are  not  to  confine  this  blefling  to  thofe  who 
are  called  learned  men,  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  this 
word.  Devotion,  charity,  prayer,  have  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  thofe  who  read  the  fcriptures,  and 
contemplate  the  works  of  creation,  with  a  practical 
intention  j  and  enable  perfons  otherwife  illiterate,  not 
only  to  fee  and  feel  the  important  truths  therein  ma- 
nifefted,  for  their  own  private  purpofes,  but  to  preach 
and  inculcate  them  upon  others  with  fingular  efficacy 
and  fuccefs. 

PROP.        LXI. 

7(9  deduce  fraSiical  Rules  concerning  the  Ignoranccy 
DifficultieSy  and  Perplexities,  in  ivhich  we  find 
curfehes  involved. 

These  are  pains,  which  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  head  of  imagination,  as  above  noted;  and  which 
therefore  require  to  be  conlidered  here.  But  it  muft 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  felf-intercfl:  has  no  fmail  Ihare 
in  increafing  thefe  pains ;  our  ignorance  and  per- 
plexity occafioning  the  moft  exquifite  uneafinefs  to 
us  in  thofe  inftances,  where  our  future  happinefs 
and  mifery  are  at  ftake.  Thus,  in  the  difficulties 
which  attend  our  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  evil, 
free-will,  the  nature  of  our  future  cxiftencc,  the 
degree  and  duration  of  future  punifhment,  and  the 
•  moral  attributes  of  God,   our  uneafinefs  arifes  not 

only 
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only  from  the  darknefs  which  furrounds  thefe  fubje<5bs, 
and  the  jarring  of  our   conclufions,    but   from  the 
great  importance  of  thefe  conclufions.     The  foUow- 
Jng  praftical  rules  deferve  our  attention. 

Firft,  To  avoid  all  wrangling  and  contention,  all 
bitternefs  and  cenforioufhefs,  in  fpeaking  or  writing 
upon  thefe  fubjedts.  This  is  a  rule  which  ought  to 
extend  to  all  debates  and  inquiries  upon  every  fub- 
je(5t  j  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  requifite  to  be  attended 
to  in  difficult  ones  of  a  religious  nature ;  inafmuch  as 
thefe  ill  difpofitions  of  mind  are  moft  unfuitable  to 
religion,  and  yet  moft  apt  to  arife  in  abftrufe  and 
high  fpeculations  i  alfo  as  they  increafe  the  pains 
confidered  in  this  propofition  by  being  of  a  nature 
nearly  related  to  them,  /.  e.  by  being  attended  with  a 
nearly  related  ftate  of  the  brain. 

Secondly,  We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that 
this  perplexity  and  uneafinefs  commenced  with  the 
fall,  with  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  j  and  that  it  can  never 
be  entirely  removed  till  our  readmiffion  to  paradife, 
and  to  the  tree  whofe  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  We  muft  expe<5t  therefore,  that,  though 
humble  and  pious  inquiries  will  always  be  attended 
with  fome  fuccefs  and  illumination,  ftill  much  dark- 
nefs and  ignorance  will  remain.  And  the  expedla- 
tion  of  this  will  contribute  to  make  us  eafy  under  it. 

Thirdly,  The  fcriptures  give  us  reafon  to  hope, 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  our  evils,  will  be 
removed  in  a  future  ftate.  We  may  therefore,  if  we 
labour  to  fecure  our  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate,  enjoy, 
as  it  were  by  anticipation,  this  important  part  of  it, 
that  we  ftiall  xkitvifee  God  and  livey  fee  him,  though  he 
be  in'uifiblej  fee  him  as  he  is,  and  know  as  we  are 
known. 

Laftly,  Of  whatever  kind  or  degree  our  per- 
plexity be,  an  im.plicit  confidence  in  the  infinite 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  which  are 

Vol.  it.  S  manifefted. 
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manifefted,  both  in  his  word  and  works,  in  fo  great 
a  variety  of  ways,  is  a  certain  refuge.  If  our  ideas 
of  the  divine  attributes  be  fufficiently  ftrong  and 
pradical,  their  greatnefs  and  glorioufnefs,  and  the 
joy  arifing  from  them,  will  overpower  any  gloominefs 
or  dilTatisfadbion,  which  a  narrow  and  partial  view  of 
things  may  excite  in  us. 


SECT. 
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SECT.        IV. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
OF  HONOUR,  AND  THE  PAINS  OF  SHAME, 
IN    FORMING    THE   RULE    OF   LIFE. 

PROP.        LXH. 

The  Pkafures  of  Honour  oii^ht  not  to  he  made  a  pri^ 
mary  Purjuit, 

This  may  appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

Firft,  Becaufe  an  eager  defire  of,  and  endeavour 
after,  the  pleafures  of  honour,  has  a  manifeft  ten- 
dency to  difappoint  itfelf.  The  merit  of  aftions, 
/,  e.  that  property  of  them  for  which  they  are  extol- 
led, and  the  agents  loved  and  efteemed,  is,  that  they 
proceed  from  benevolence,  or  fome  religious  or  moral 
confideration  j  whereas,  if  the  defire  of  praife  be 
only  in  part  the  motive,  we  rather  cenfure  than  com- 
mend. But,  if  praife  be  fuppofed  the  greateft  good, 
the  defire  of  it  will  prevail  above  the  other  defires, 
and  the  perfon  will  by  degrees  be  led  on  to  vanity, 
felf-conceit,  and  pride,  vices  that  are  moft  con» 
temptible  in  the  fight  of  all.  For  whofoever  exaiteth 
himfelf  fhaU  be  abajed;  and  he  that  humbleth  himfelf, 
fhall  he  exalted. 

Secondly,  What  fhall  be  the  matter  of  the  enco- 
miums, if  praife  be  the  fupreme  good  of  the  fpecies  ? 
What  is  there,  to  which  all  can  attain,  and  which 
all  fhall  agree  to  commend  and  value  ?  Not  exter- 
nal advantages,  fuch  as  riches,  beauty,  ftrength,  &c, 
Thefe  are  neither  in  the  power  of  all,  nor  univer- 
Tally  commended.  Not  great  talents,  wit,  faga- 
S  2  city, 
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gacity,  memory,  invention.  Thefe,  though  more 
the  iubjeft  of  encomiums,  yet  fall  to  the  lot  of 
very  few  only.  In  Ihort,  virtue  alone  is  both  univer- 
fally  efteemed,  and  in  the  power  of  all,  who  are  fuf- 
ficiently  defirous  to  attain  it.  But  virtue  cannot 
confift  with  the  purfuit  of  praife,  much  lefs  with 
its  being  made  a  primary  purfuit.  It  follows  there- 
fore, that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  fuch. 

Thirdly,  If  it  be  faid,  that  thofe  who  enjoy  great 
external  advantages,  or  are  bleft  with  happy  talents, 
may  perhaps  purfue  praife  with  fuccefs  j  I  anfwer, 
that  the  numberlefs  competitions  and  fuperiorities  of 
others,  follies  and  infirmities  of  a  man's  felf,  mif- 
takes  and  jealoufies  of  thofe  from  whom  he  expeds 
praife,  make  this  quite  impoflible  in  general.  Nay,  it: 
is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  praife,  which  iup- 
pofes  fomething  extraordinary  in  the  thing  praifed, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  lot  of  many.  So  that  he  who 
purfues  it,  muft  either  have  a  very  good  opinion 
of  himifelf,  which  is  a  dangerous  circumftance  in  a 
feeker  of  praife,  or  allow  that  there  are  many  chan- 
ces againft  him. 

Fourthly,  If  we  recolle6l  the  hiftory  of  thefe  plea- 
fures  delivered  above,  we  fhall  fee,  that  though 
children  are  pleafed  with  encomiums  upon  any  advan- 
tageous circumftances  that  relate  to  them,  yet  this 
wears  off  by  degrees  -,  and,  as  we  advance  in  life, 
we  learn  more  and  more  to  confine  our  pleafures  of 
this  kind  to  things  in  our  power  (according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  thefe  words),  and  to  virtue. 
In  like  manner,  the  judicious  part  of  mankind,  i.  e. 
thofe  whofe  praife  is  moft  valued,  give  it  not  except 
to  virtue.  Here  then,  again,  is  a  moft  manifeft  fub- 
ferviency  of  thefe  pleafures  to  virtue.  They  not  only 
tell  us,  that  they  are  not  our  primary  purfuit,  or 
ultimate  end,  but  alfo  fhew  us  what  is. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  The  early  rife  of  thefe  pleafures,  and 
their  declenfion  in  old  age,  for  the  naoft  part,  are 
arguments  to  the  fame  purpofc,  and  may  be  illuf- 
trated  by  the  fimilar  obfervations  made  on  the  plea- 
fures of  fenfation  and  imagination,  being  not  fo  ob- 
vious here  as  there. 

Sixthly,  There  is  fomething  extremely  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  in  fuppofing  a  perfon  to  be  perpetually 
feafting  his  own  mind  with,  and  dwelling  upon,  the 
praifes  that  already  are,  or  which  he  hopes  will 
hereafter  be,  given  to  him.  And  yet,  unlefs  a  man 
does  this,  which  befides  would  evidently  incapa- 
citate him  for  deferving  or  obtaining  praife,  how 
can  he  fill  up  a  thoufandth  part  of  his  time  with  the 
pleafures  of  ambition  ? 

Seventhly,  Men  that  are  much  commended,  pre- 
fently  think  themfelves  above  the  level  of  the  reft 
of  the  world  j  and  it  is  evident,  that  praife  from  in- 
feriors wants  much  of  that  high  relilh,  which  ambi- 
tious men  expedt,  or  even  that  it  difgufts.  It  is 
even  uneafy  and  painful  to  a  man  to  hear  himfeif 
commended,  though  he  may  think  it  his  due,  by 
a  perfon  that  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  And,  in  this 
view  of  things,  a  truly  philofophic  and  religious  mind 
fees  prefently,  that  all  the  praifes  of  all  mankind  are 
very  trivial  and  infipid. 

Eighthly,  As  the  defire  of  praile  carries  us  per- 
petually from  lefs  to  larger  circles  of  applauders,  at 
greater  diftances  of  time  and  place,  fo  it  neceffarily 
infpires  us  with  an  eager  hope  of  a  future  life ;  and 
this  hope  alone  is  a  confiderable  prefumption  in 
favour  of  the  thing  hoped  for.  Now  it  will  appear 
from  numberlefs  arguments,  fome  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  thefe  papers,  that  every  evidence  for 
a  future  life  is  alfo  an  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue, 
and  of  its  fuperior  excellence  as  the  end  of  life ;  and 
vice  verfa.  The  pleafures  of  ambition  lead  there- 
fore, in  this  way  alfo,  from  themfelves,    fince  they 

S  3  lead 
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lead  to  thofe  of  virtue.  Let  it  be  confidered  farther, 
that  all  reflexions  upon  a  fuaire  life,  the  nev;  fcenes 
v/hich  will  be  unfolded  there,  and  the  difcovery  which 
will  then  be  made  of  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts^  muft 
call  a  great  dannp  upon  every  aml3ition,  but  a  vir- 
tuous one;  and  beget  great  diffidence  even  in  thoie, 
who  have  the  beft  teflimony  frona  their  confcienees. 


!>    R    O    P.        LXIIl. 

Hhe  Plecifures  of  Honour  may  be  obtained  in  their  greatefl 
Degree,  and  higheft  Perfetliony  by  paying  a  flricl  Re- 
gard to  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence^  Piety y  and  the 
moral  Senfe. 

This  appears,  in  part,  from  what  has  been  deli- 
vered under  the  lad  propofition;  but  it  may  be 
farther  confirmed  by  the  following  remarks. 

Firfl;,  Benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
engage  men  to  obtain  all  fuch  qualifications,  and  to 
perform  all  fuch  adions,  as  are  truly  honourable. 
They  preferve  them  alfo  from  that  oflentation  in 
refpeft  both  of  thefe  and  other  things,  which  would 
render  them  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  Indeed 
honour  is  afiixed  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  after 
fome  experience  of  men  and  things,  chiefly  to  ad;s 
of  generofiry,  companion,  public  fpirit,  &c.  i.  e.  to 
afts  of  benevolence,  and  the  encomiums  beftowed 
upon  fuch  acSts  are  one  of  dit  principal  fources  of  the 
moral  fenfe.  The  maximum  of  honour  muft  diere- 
fore  coincide  with  benevolence,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
and  confequently  with  piety  alfo,  which  is  clolely 
conne6ted  with  them. 

It  may  be  objeded  here,  that  a^fls  of  direfl  piety 
are  not,  in  general,  honourable  in  this  profane  world; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  cjipofe  to  the  charges 

of 
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of  enthufiafm,  fuperftition,  and  folly;  and  this  not 
only  from  the  grofsly  vicious,  but,  in  fonne  cafes, 
even  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  fome  deduftions  ought  to  be  made  on 
this  account,  but  then  let  it  be  confidered,  that  it  is 
impofllble  to  obtain  the  applaufes  both  of  the  good 
and  the  bad ;  that,  as  thofe  of  the  laft  fcarce  afford 
pleafure  to  any,  fo  their  cenfure  need  not  be  feared ; 
and  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  truly  devout,  as  regard 
God  in  all  their  actions,  and  men  only  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  him,  are  not  affefted  by  the  contempt  and 
reproaches  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
joice when  men  revile  theniy  and  fpeak  all  manner  of  evil 
againfi  them  falfelyy  for  the  fake  of  Chriji.  Let  it  be 
obferved  farther,  that  humility  is  the  principal  of  all 
the  qualifications  which  recommend  men  to  the 
world ;  and  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to 
attain  this  great  virtue  without  piety,  without  a  high 
veneration  for  the  infinite  majefty  of  God,  and  a  deep 
fenfeof  our  own  nothlngnefs  and  vilenefs  in  his  fight; 
fo  that,  in  an  indirect  way,  piety  may  be  faid  to 
contribute  eminently  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world. 

Secondly,  It  is  plain  from  the  above  delivered 
hiftory  of  honour,  as  paid  to  external  advantages,  to 
bodily,  intelleclual,  and  moral  accompHfhments, 
that  happinefs  of  fome  kind  or  other,  accruing  to  a 
man's  felf,  or  to  the  world  by  his  means,  is  the 
Iburce  of  all  honour,  immediately  or  mediately.  He 
therefore  who  is  moft  happy  in  himfelf,  and  moft  the 
caufe  of  happinefs  to  others,  muft  in  the  end,  from 
the  very  law  of  our  natures,  have  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  honourable  aflbciations  transferred  upon  him. 
But  we  have  already  fhewn  in  part,  and  fhall  fliew 
completely  in  the  progrefs  of  this  chapter,  that  bene- 
volence, piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  the  only 
true,  lafting  foundations  of  private  happinefs;  and 
that  the  public  happinefs  arifes  from  them,  cannot  be  • 
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doubted  by  any  one.  The  benevolent,  pious,  and 
confcientious  perfon  muft  therefore,  when  duly 
known,  and  rightly  underftood,  obtain  all  the  honour 
which  men  good  or  bad  can  beftowj  and,  as  the 
honour  from  the  lirft  is  alone  valuable,  fo  he  may 
expedt  to  receive  it  early,  as  an  immediate  reward 
and  fupport  to  his  prefent  virtues,  and  an  incitement 
to  a  daily  improvement  in  them. 

Thirdly,  For  the  fame  reafon  that  we  defire  ho- 
nour, efteem,  and  approbation,  from  men,  and 
particularly  from  the  wife  and  good ;  we  mufl  defire 
them  from  fuperior  good  beings,  and,  above  all, 
from  God,  the  highell  and  beft.  Or,  if  we  do  not 
defire  this,  it  muft  arife  from  fuch  an  inattention  to 
the  moft  real  and  important  of  all  relations,  as  can- 
not confift  with  true  happinefs.  Now  a  regard  to 
benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  is,  by  the 
confeffion  of  all,  the  fole  foundation  for  obtaining 
this  greateft  of  honours,  the  approbation  of  God. 
We  cannot  indeed  enjoy  this  in  perfe6tion,  whilft 
feparated  from  the  invifible  world  by  this  fielhly 
tabernacle;  but  the  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience 
gives  us  fome  foretafte  and  anticipation  of  it.  How 
vain  and  infipid,  in  refpe6t  of  this  eternal  weight  of 
glory,  are  all  the  encomiums,  which  all  mankind 
could  beftow ! 


PROP.        LXIV. 

2o  deduce  pr apical  Ohfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Humi^ 
lityy  and  the  Methods  of  attaining  it. 

Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  humility  cannot  require  any  man  to 
think  worfe  of  himfelf  than  according  to  truth  and 
impartiality :  this  would  be  to  fet  the  virtues  at 
variance  with  each  other,   and  to  found  one  of  the 

moft 
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moft  excellent  of  them,  humility,  in  the  bafe  vice  of 
falfehood. 

Secondly,  True  humility  confifts  therefore  in  hav- 
ing right  and  jufl  notions  of  our  own  accomplifli- 
ments  and  defe6ts,  of  our  own  virtues  and  vices. 
For  we  ought  not  to  defcend  lower  than  this  by  the 
foregoing  paragraph ;  and  to  afcend  higher,  would 
evidently  be  pride,  as  well  as  falfehood. 

Thirdly,  It  follows,  notwithftanding  this  definition 
of  humility,  and  even  from  it,  that  humble  men, 
efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  courfe,  ought 
to  be  much  occupied  in  confidering  and  impreffing 
upon  themfelves  their  own  mifery,  imperfeflion,  and 
finfulnefs,  excluding  as  much  as  poflible,  all  thoughts, 
and  trains  of  thought,  of  a  contrary  nature;  alfo  in 
attending  to  the  perfections  of  others,  and  rejeding 
the  confideration  of  their  imperfedions.  For,  fince 
all  thoughts  which  pleafe  are  apt  to  recur  frequently, 
and  their  contraries  to  be  kept  out  of  fight,  from 
the  very  frame  of  the  mind,  as  appears  from  Frop^ 
22,  Cor.  3.  and  other  places  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  all  men  in  their  na- 
tural ftate,  mull  be  proud ;  they  muft,  by  dwelling 
upon  their  own  perfections,  and  the  imperfeCtions  of 
others,  magnify  thefe ;  by  keeping  out  of  view  the 
contraries,  diminifh  them,  i.  e.  they  muft  form  too 
high  opinions  of  themfelves,  and  too  low  ones  of 
others,  which  is  pride :  and  they  cannot  arrive  at 
juft  and  true  opinions  of  themfelves  and  others, 
which  is  humility,  but  by  reverfing  the  former  fteps, 
and  imprefling  upon  themfelves,  their  own  imper- 
feftion  and  vilenefs,  and  the  perfections  of  others, 
by  exprefs  aCts  of  volition. 

Fourthly,  A  truly  humble  man  will  avoid  compa- 
ring himfelf  with  others  ;  and  when  fuch  comparifons 
do  arife  in  tlie  mind,  or  are  forced  upon  it,  he  will 
not  think  himfelf  better  than  others.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  thofe  who  are  eminent  for  knowledge  or  virtue, 

Ihould 
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Ihould  not  fee  and  own  their  fuperiority,  in  thcfc 
refpeds,  over  perfons  evidently  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
or  avowedly  vicious.  This  cannot  be  avoided ;  but 
then  this  fuperiority  does  not  nninifter  any  food  to 
pride,  and  a  vain  complacence  in  a  man's  own  excel- 
lencies. Nor  do  I  mean,  that  good  men  may  not 
both  humbly  hope,  that  they  themfelves  are  within 
the  terms  of  falvation ;  and  alfo  fear,  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  not ;  the  firft  being  a  fupport  to 
their  infant  virtue,  and  a  comfort  allowed  by  God 
in  their  palTage  through  this  wildernefs ;  the  laft  a 
great  fecurity  againft  infeftion  from  a  wicked  world. 
I  only  affirm.,  that  every  perfon,  who  is  duly  aware  of 
his  own  ignorance,  as  to  the  fecret  caufes  of  merit 
and  demerit  in  himfelf  and  others,  will  firft  find  him- 
felf  incapable  of  judging  between  individuals;  and 
then,  if  he  has  duly  ftudied  his  own  imperfeftions, 
according  to  the  lad  paragraph,  he  will  not  be  apt  to 
prefume  in  his  own  favour. 

Fifdily,  It  is  an  infeparable  property  of  humility, 
not  to  feek  the  applaufes  of  the  world  ;  but  to  acqui- 
efce  in  the  refped:  paid  by  it,  however  difpropor- 
tionate  this  may  be  to  the  merit  of  the  adion  under 
confideration.  For  the  contrary  behaviour  muft  pro- 
duce endlefs  inquietude,  refentment,  envy,  and  {t\(- 
conceit. 

Sixthly,  It  is,  in  like  manner,  infeparable  from 
true  humility,  to  take  fliame  to  ourfelves  where  we 
have  defervcd  it,  to  acquiefce  under  it  where  we  think 
we  have  not,  and  always  to  fufped  our  own  judg- 
ment in  the  laft  cafe.  There  is  no  way  fo  ftiort  and 
efficacious  as  this  to  mortify  that  pride,  and  over- 
weening opinion  of  ourfelves,  which  is  the  refult  of 
our  frame  in  this  degenerate  ftate.  Nay,  we  ought 
even  to  rejoice  when  we  are  meanly  efteemed,  and 
defpifed,  as  having  then  an  opportunity  offered  of 
imitating  him  v/ho  was  meek  and  lowly  in  hearty  and 
o^ finding  reft  to  our  fouls  thereby. 

Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  It  may  conduce  to  eradicate  that  ten- 
dency which  every  man  has  to  think  himfelf  a  non- 
pareil, in  fome  refpe^t  or  other,  to  confider  natural 
produftions,  flowers,  fruits,  gems^  &c.  It  would 
be  very  ablurd  to  affirm  of  one  of  thefe,  that  it  was 
a  nonpareil  in  its  kind,  becaufe  it  is  endued  with 
great  beauty  and  luftre ;  much  lefs  therefore  ought 
"we  to  fancy  this  of  that  degree  of  beauty,  pares, 
virtue,  which  happen  to  be  our  lot,  and  which  is 
certainly  magnified  beyond  the  truth  in  our  own  eyes, 
from  the  intereft  which  we  have  in  ourfelves. 

Eighthly,  There  is  fcarce  a  more  effedtual  method 
of  curbing  oftentation  and  felf- conceit,  than  fre- 
quently to  impofe  upon  one's  felf  a  voluntary  filence, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  fpeak,  unlefs  where  a  plain  rea- 
fon  requires  it.  Voluntary  filence  is,  in  refpecl  of 
oftentation  and  felf-conceit,  what  fafting  is,  in  refpect 
of  luxury  and  felf-indulgence.  All  perfons,  who 
fpeak  much,  and  with  pleafure,  intend  to  engage 
the  attention,  and  gain  the  applaufe,  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  have  an  high  opinion  of  their  own  talents. 
And  if  this  daily,  I  may  fpeak  hourly,  fource  and 
effe6t  of  vain-glory  was  cut  off,  we  m.ight  with  much 
greater  facility  get  the  vidory  over  the  reft.  When 
a  perfon  has,  by  this  means,  reduced  himfelf  to  a 
proper  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  he 
may  by  degrees  abate  of  the  rigour  of  his  filence, 
and  fpeak  naturally  and  eafily,  as  occafion  offers, 
without  any  exphcit  motive;  juft  as  when  fafting, 
and  other  feverities,  have  brought  our  appetites 
within  due  bounds,  we  may  be  dire6led  by  them  in 
the  choice  and  quantity  of  common  wholefome 
foods. 

Ninthly,  The  doftrine  of  philofophical  free-will  is 
the  caufe  and  fupport  of  much  pride  and  felf-con- 
•ceit ;  and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  it  is  a  do6trine 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  infifted  upon  and  required, 
and  made  effential  to  the  diftinclion  between  virtue 

and 
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and  vice.  Hence  men  are  commanded,  as  it  were, 
to  fet  a  value  upon  their  own  aftions,  by  efteeming 
them  their  own  in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  the  words, 
and  taking  the  merit  of  them  to  themfelves.  For 
philofophical  free-will  fuppofes,  that  God  has  given 
to  each  man  a  fphere  of  aftion,  in  which  he  does 
not  interpofe ;  but  leaves  man  to  ad  entirely  from  him- 
felf,  independendy  of  his  Creator;  and  as,  upon  this 
foundation,  the  aflertors  of  philofophical  free-will 
afcribe  all  the  demerit  of  a6tions  to  men,  fo  they 
are  obliged  to  allow  men  to  take  the  merit  of  good 
anions  to  themfelves,  i.  e.  to  be  proud  and  felf- 
conceited.  This  is  the  plain  confequence  of  the 
doftrine  of  philofophical  free-will.  How  far  this 
objeftion  againft  it  over-balances  the  objedtions 
brought  againft  the  oppofite  doctrine  of  mechanifm, 
I  do  not  here  confider.  But  it  was  neceflary,  in 
treating  of  the  methods  of  attaining  true  humility, 
to  Ihew  in  what  relation  the  do6brine  of  free-will 
flood  to  this  fubjed. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  every  man,  who 
maintains  philofophical  free-will,  does  alfo  claim  the 
merit  of  his  good  adlions  to  himfelf.  The  fcriptures 
are  fo  full  and  explicit  in  afcribing  all  that  is  good  to 
God,  and  the  heart  of  a  good  man  concurs  {6 
readily  with  them,  that  he  will  rather  expofe  himfelf 
to  any  perplexity  of  underftanding,  than  to  the 
charge  of  fo  great  an  impiety.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
fee,  in  the  writings  of  many  good  men,  philofophical 
free-will  aflerted,  on  one  hand ;  and  merit  difclaimed, 
on  the  other;  in  both  cafes,  with  a  view  to  avoid 
confequences  apparendy  impious ;  though  it  be 
impoffible  to  reconcile  thefe  dodrines  to  each 
other.  However,  this  fubje6lion  of  the  underftand- 
ing to  the  moral  principle  is  a  noble  inftance  of  hu- 
mility, and  reftitude  of  heart. 

As  the  aftertors  of  philofophical  free-will  are  not 
neceflarily  proud,  fo  the  aflertors  of  the  do6lrine  of 
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raechanifm  are  much  lefs  neceflarily  humble.  For, 
however  they  may,  in  theory,  afcribe  all  to  God ; 
yet  the  affociations  of  life  beget  the  idea  and  opi- 
nion of/^^  again  and  again,  refer  a6tions  to  this  felf, 
and  connect  a  variety  of  applaufes  and  complacen- 
cies with  thefe  aftions.  Nay,  men  may  be  proud 
of  thofe  a<5lions,  which  they  directly  and  explicitly 
afcribe  to  God,  /.  e.  proud,  that  they  are  inftruments 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  performing  fuch  adtions. 
Thus  the  pharifee,  in  our  Saviour's  parable,  though 
he  thanked  God,  that  he  was  no  extortioner,  bcc. 
yet  boalted  of  this,  and  made  it  a  foundation  for 
defpifing  the  publican.  However,  the  frequent 
recoUedion,  that  all  our  aftions  proceed  from  God ; 
that  we  have  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive  from 
him  J  that  there  can  be  no  reafon  in  ourfelves,  why 
he  fhould  felect  one,  rather  than  another,  for  an 
inftrument  of  his  glory  in  this  world,  &:c.  and  the 
application  of  thefe  important  truths  to  the  various 
real  circumftances  of  our  lives ;  mufl  greatly  acce- 
lerate our  progrefs  to  humility  and  felf-annihilation. 
And,  when  men  are  far  advanced  in  this  ftate,  they 
may  enjoy  quiet  and  comfort,  notwithftanding  their 
paft  fins  and  frailties ;  for  they  approach  to  the  para- 
difaical  ftate,  in  which  our  firft  parents,  though  naked, 
were  not  afhamed.  But  the  greateft  caution  is 
requifite  here,  left  by  a  frefh  difobedience  we  come 
to  know  evil  as  well  as  good  again,  and,  by 
defiring  to  be  gods,  to  be  independent,  make  the 
return  of  fhame,  puniftiment,  and  myftical  death, 
neceflary  for  our  readmiffion  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Tenthly,  It  will  greatly  recommend  humility  to 
us,  to  confider  how  much  mifery  a  difpofition  to 
glory  in  our  fuperiority  over  others  may  hereafter  occa- 
fion.  Let  it  be  obferved  therefore,  that  every  finite 
perfeftion,  how  great  foever,  is  at  an  infinitely  greater 
diftance  from  the  infinite  perfe6lion  of  God,  than 
from  nothing;  fo  that  every  finite  being  may  have, 

and 
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and  probably  has,  infinitely  more  fuperiors  than 
inferiors.  But  the  fame  difpofition,  which  makes 
him  glory  over  his  inferiors,  muft  make  him  envy 
his  fuperiors :  he  will  therefore  have,  from  this  his 
difpofition,  infinitely  more  caufe  to  grieve,  than  to 
rejoice.  And  it  appears  from  this  way  of  conli- 
dering  things,  that  nothing  could  enable  us  to  bear 
the  luftre  of  the  invifible  world,  were  it  opened  to 
our  view,  but  humility,  felf-annihilation,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  of  his  creatures,  in  and  through 
him. 

Eleventhly,  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  all 
God's  creatures  ultimately  and  indefinitely  happy, 
according  to  the  third  fuppofition  made  above  for 
explaining  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  this  would 
unite  the  profoundeft  humility  with  the  higheft  grati- 
fication of  our  defires  after  honour.  For  this  makes 
all  God's  creatures  equal  in  the  eye  of  their  Creator ; 
and  therefore,  as  it  obliges  us  to  call  die  vilefl  worm 
our  filler,  fo  it  transfers  upon  us  the  glory  of  the 
brighteft  archangel  j  we  are  all  equally  made  to  inherit 
till  things^  are  all  equally  heirs  of  Gody  and  coheirs 
Vjitb  Chriji. 


SECT. 
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SECT.         V. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
AND  PAINS  OF  SELF-INTEREST  IN  FORM- 
ING THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 


PROP.        LXV. 

*The  Pleafures  of  Self-interefi  ought  not  to  he  made  & 
'primary  Furfuit. 

Self-interest  is  of  three  kinds,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  viz. 

Firft,  grofs  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the 
means  for  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  ima- 
gination, and  ambition. 

Secondly,  Refined  felf-interefl,  or  the  purfuit  of 
the  means  for  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fympathy, 
theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

Thirdly,  Rational  felf-interefl,  or  the  purfuit  of 
fuch  things,  as  are  believed  to  be  the  means  for 
obtaining  our  greateft  poffible  happinefs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  are  ignorant,  or  do  not  confider,  from 
what  particular  fpecies  of  pleafure  this  our  greateft 
poflible  happinefs  will  arife. 

Now  it  is  my  defign,  under  this  proportion,  to 
Ihew,  that  none  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  felf-intereft 
ought  to  be  cherifhed  and  indulged  as  the  law  of 
our  natures,  and  the  end  of  life;  and  that  even 
rational  felf-intereft  is  allowable,  only  when  it  tends 
to  reftrain  other  purfuits,  that  are  more  erroneous, 
and  deftruftive  of  our  true  happinefs. 

I  begin  with  the  arguments  againft  grofs  felf- 
intereft. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  then.  We  ought  not  to  purfue  the  means  for 
obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  innagination, 
and  ambition,  prinnarily,  becaufe  thefe  pleafures 
themfclves  ought  not  to  be  made  primary  purfuits, 
as  has  been  fhewn  in  the  three  laft  feftions.  The 
means  borrow  all  their  luftre  from  the  ends  by 
afTociation ;  and,  if  the  original  luftre  of  the  ends  be 
not  fufficient  to  juftify  our  making  them  a  primary 
purfuit,  the  borrowed  one  of  the  means  cannot.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  original  luftre  be  a  falfe  light, 
an  ignis  fatuusj  that  mifleads  and  feduces  us,  the 
borrowed  one  muft  miflead  and  feduce  alfo.  And 
indeed,  though  we  fomctimes  reft  in  the  means  for 
obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and 
ambition,  and  defire  riches,  poflefiions  of  other  kinds, 
power,  privileges,  accomplifhments,  bodily  and  men- 
tal, for  their  own  fakes,  as  it  werej  yet,  for  the 
moft  part,  they  introduce  an  explicit  regard  to  thefe 
exploded  pleafures ;  and  confequendy  muft  increafe 
the  corruption  and  faife  cravings,  of  our  minds  3 
and,  if  they  did  not,  their  borrowed  luftre  would 
gradually  languifti,  and  die  away,  fo  that  they  would 
ceafe  to  excite  defire.  It  is  to  be  added,  that,  if 
they  be  confidered  and  purfued  as  means,  they  will 
be  ufed  as  fuch,  i.  e.  will  aftually  involve  us  in  the 
enjoyment  of  unlawful  pleafures. 

Secondly,  The  treafuring  up  the  means  of  hap- 
pinefs  bears  a  very  near  relation  to  ambition.  Thofe 
who  defire  great  degrees  of  riches,  power,  learning, 
&c.  defire  alfo  that  their  acquifitions  fliould  be 
known  to  the  world.  Men  have  a  great  ambition 
to  be  thought  happy,  and  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  gratify  themfeives  at  pleafure ;  and  this  oftentatious 
defign  is  one  principal  motive  for  acquiring  all  the 
fuppofed  means  of  happinefs.  The  reafons  there- 
fore, which  exclude  ambition,  muft  contribute  to 
exclude  felf-intereft  alfo. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Grofs  felf-intereft  has  a  manifeft  ten- 
dency to  deprive  us  of  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  and 
to  expofe  us  to  its  pains.  Rapacioufnefs  extinguifhes 
all  fparks  of  good-will  and  generofity,  and  begets 
endlefs  refentments,  jealoufies,  and  envies.  And 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  contentions,  and  mutual 
injuries,  which  we  fee  in  the  world,  arife,  becaufe 
either  one  or  both  of  the  contending  parties  defire 
more  than  an  equitable  fhare  of,  the  means  of  happi- 
nefs.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  grofs  felf-intereft  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  increafe  itfelf  from  the  conftant 
recurrency,  dnd  confequent  augmentation,  of  the 
ideas  and  defires  that  relate  to  felf,  and  the  exclufion 
of  thofe  that  relate  to  others. 

Now  this  inconfiftency  of  grofs  felf-intereft  with 
'fympathy  would  be  fome  argument  againft  it,  barely 
upon  fuppofition,  that  fympathy  was  one  neceffary 
part  of  our  natures,  and  which  ought  to  have  an 
equal  fhare  with  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambi- 
tion ;  but  as  it  now  begins  to  appear  from  the  exclu- 
fion of  thefe,  and  other  arguments,  that  more  than 
an  equal  ftiare  is  due  to  fympathy,  the  oppofition 
between  them  becomes  a  ftill  ftronger  argument 
againft  felf-intereft. 

Fourthly,  There  is,  in  like  manner,  an  evident 
oppofition  between  grofs  felf-intereft,  and  the  plea- 
fures  of  theopathy,  and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and,  by 
confequence,  an  infuperable  obje6lion  to  its  being 
made  our  primary  purfuit,  deducible  from  thefe 
eflential  parts  of  our  nature. 

Fifthly,  Grofs  felf-intereft,  when  indulged,  de- 
vours nriany  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  and  moft 
of  thofe  of  imagination  and  ambition,  /.  e.  many  of 
the  pleafures  from  which  it  takes  its  rife.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  and  evident  in  the  love  of  money  j 
but  ic  holds  alfo,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  refpeft  to 
the  other  feltifti  purfuits.  It  m.uft  therefore  deftroy 
itfelf  in  part,  as  well  as  the  pleafures  of  fympathy, 
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theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  with  the  refined 
felf-intereft  grounded  thereon.  And  thus  it  happens, 
that  in  very  avaricious  peifons  nothing  remains  bOt 
fenfuality,  fenfual  felfilhners,  and  an  une,"f/  hanker* 
ing  after  money,  which  is  a  more  iinperfed  ftate, 
than  that  in  which  they  were  at  their  firft  fetting  off 
in  infancy.  Some  of  the  (Ironger  and  more  ordinary 
fenfible  pleafures  and  pains,  with  the  defires  after 
them,  muft  remain  in  the  moft  fordid,  as  long  as  they 
carry  their  bodies  about  with  them,  and  are  fubjefted 
to  the  cravings  of  the  natural  appetites,  and  to  the 
imprefllons  of  external  objefts.  But  a  violent  paffion 
for  money  gets  the  better  of  all  relifh  for  the 
elegancies  and  amufements  of  life,  of  the  defire  of 
honour,  love,  and  efteem,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  fenfual  gratijfications.  Now  it  cannot  be,  that  a* 
purfuit  which  is  fo  oppofite  to  all  the  parts  of  our 
nature,  fhould  be  intended  by  the  author  of  it  for  our 
primary  one. 

Sixthly,  Men,  in  treafuring  up  the  means  of  hap- 
pinefs  without  limits,  feem  to  go  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  their  capacity  of  enjoying  happincfs  is 
infinite^  and  confequently  that  the  ftock  of  happinefs, 
laid  up  for  them  to  enjoy  hereafter,  is  proportional  to 
the  ftock  of  means,  which  they  have  amaffed  to- 
gether. But  our  capacity  for  enjoying  happinefs  is 
narrow  and  fiuftuating ;  and  there  are  many  periods, 
during  which  no  objeds,  however  grateful  to  others, 
can  afford  us  pleafure,  on  account  of  the  diforder  of 
our  bodies  or  minds.  If  the  theory  of  thefe  papers 
be  admitted,  it  furnifhes  us  with  an  eafy  explanation 
of  this  matter,  by  fhewing  that  our  capacity  for 
receiving  pleafure  depends  upon  our  affociations,  and 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain ;  and  confequently  that  it  muft  fail  often,  and 
correfpond  very  imperfeftly  to  the  objects,  which  ar6 
ufually  called  pleafurable  ones. 

Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  It  is  very  evident  in  fad,  that  felf- 
interefted  men  are  not  more  happy  than  their  neigh- 
bours, whatever  means  of  happinefs  they  may  pofiefs. 
I  prefume  indeed,  that  experience  fupports  the  rea- 
foning  already  alleged  ;  but,  however  that  be,  it  cer- 
tainly fupports  the  conclufion.  Nay,  one  ought  to 
fay,  that  covetous  men  are,  in  general,  remarkably 
miferable.  The  hardlhips,  cares,  fears,  ridicule  and 
contempt,  to  which  they  fubjeft  themfelves,  appear 
to  be  greater  evils,  than  what  fall  to  the  fhare  of 
mankind  at  an  average. 

Eighthly,  One  may  put  this  whole  matter  in  a 
fhort  and  obvious  light,  thus  :  the  purfuit  of  the 
means  of  happinefs  cannot  be  the  primary  one,  be- 
caufe,  if  all  be  means,  what  becom.es  of  the  end  ? 
Means,  as  means,  can  only  be  pleafant  in  a  deriva- 
tive way  from  the  end.  If  the  end  be  feldom  or 
never  obtained,  the  pleafure  of  the  means  muft  lan- 
guifh.  The  intelledlual  pleafures,  that  are  become 
ends  by  the  entire  coalefcence  of  the  affociated  par- 
ticulars, fade  from  being  diluted  with  the  nr.ixture  of 
neutral  circumfiances,  unlefs  they  be  perpetually 
recruited.  A  felfifli  expectation  therefore,  which  is 
never  gratified,  mufi  gradually  languifh. 

I  come  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  fhew  that  re- 
fined felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means  for  ob- 
taining the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  purfuit. 

A  perfon  who  is  arrived  at  this  refined  felf-intereft, 
muft  indeed  be  advanced  fome  fteps  higher  in  the 
fcale  of  perfection,  than  thofe  who  are  immerfed  in 
grofs  felf-intereil ;  inafmuch  as  this  perfon  mult  have 
overcome,  in  fome  meafure,  the  grofs  pleafures 
of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  with  the 
grofi  felf-intereft  thereon  depending,  and  have  made 
fome  considerable  progrefs  in  fympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  fenfe,  before  he  can  make  it  a  queftion 
whether   the   purfuit  of   refined   felf-intereft   ought 
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to  be  his  primary  purfuit  or  no.  However,  that  it 
ought  not,  that  this  would  detain  him,  and  even 
bring  him  lower  in  the  fcale  of  perfedlion,  will  appear 
from  the  following  realbns. 

Firft,  Many  of  the  objedions  which  have  been 
brought  againft  grofs  felf-interell,  retain  their  force 
againft  the  refined,  though  in  a  lefs  degree.  Thus 
refined  felf-intereft  puts  us  upon  treafuring  up  the 
fame  means  as  the  grofs  j  for  the  perfons,  who  are 
influenced  by  it,  confider  riches,  power,  learning, 
&c.  as  means  of  doing  good  to  men,  bringing  glory 
to  God,  and  enjoying  comfortable  reflections  in  their 
own  minds  in  confequence  thereof  But  the  defire 
of  riches,  power,  learning,  muft  introduce  ambition, 
and  other  defilements,  from  the  many  corrupt 
affociations  that  adhere  to  them.  In  like  manner, 
refined  felf-interefl;  has,  like  the  grofs,  a  tendency 
to  deftroy  the  very  pleafures  f  om  which  it  took  its 
rife,  i.  e.  the  plealures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  fenfe;  it  cannot  afford  happinefs,  unlefs 
the  mind  and  body  be  properly  difpofed ;  it  does 
not,  in  facfl,  make  men  happy  j  but  is  the  parent 
of  difl'atisfaflion,  murmurings,  and  aridity  j  and, 
being  profeffediy  the  purfuit  of  a  bare  means, 
involves  the  abfurdity  of  having  no  real  end  in  view. 
It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  the  reader  juft 
to  review  the  objedions  made  above  to  grofs  felf- 
intereft. 

Secondly,  Refined  felf-intereft,  when  indulged,  is 
a  much  deeper  and  more  dangerous  error  than  the 
grofs,  becaufe  it  flickers  itelf  under  fympathy,  theo- 
pathy, and  the  moral  fenfe,  fo  as  to  grow  through 
their  protection  ;  whereas  the  grofs  felf-intereft-,  being 
avowedly  contrary  to  them,  is  often  ftifled  by  the 
increafe  of  benevolence  and  compaffion,  of  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  and  of  the  fenfe  of  duty  to  him. 

Thirdly,  It  is  allied  to,  and,  as  it  were,  part  of 
the  foregoing  objedion,  which  yet  deferves  a  parti- 
cular 
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Ciilar  confideration,  that  the  pride  attending  on  refi- 
ned felf-intereft,  when  carried  to  a  certain  height, 
is  of  an  incorrigible,  and,  as  it  were,  diabolical  nature. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  as 
grofs  felt-intered,  when  it  gets  polTeffion  of  a  man, 
puts  him  into  a  lower  condition  than  the  mere  fenfual 
brutal  one,  in  which  he  was  born  -,  fo  refined  felf- 
intereft,  when  that  gets  poffefTion,  deprelTes  him  ftill 
farther,  even  to  the  very  confines  of  hell.  However, 
it  is  ftill  to  be  remembered,  that  fome  degree  muft 
arife  in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  courfe ;  and  that 
this,  if  it  be  watched  and  refifted,  is  an  argument  of 
our  advancement  in  piety  and  virtue.  But  the  beft 
things,  when  corrupted,  often  become  the  worft. 

1  come  now,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  what 
objetftions  lie  againft  rational  felf-intereft,  as  our 
primary  purfuit. 

Now  here  it  may  be  alleged,  Firft,  That  as  we 
cannot  but  defire  any  particular  pleafure  propofed  to 
us,  as  long  as  the  alTociations,  which  formed  it, 
fubfift  in  due  ftrength  ;  fo,  when  any  thing  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  means  of  attaining  our  greateft  poffible 
happinefs,  the  whole  frame  of  our  acquired  nature 
puts  us  upon  purfuing  it.  Rational  felf-intereft  muft 
therefore  always  have  a  neceffary  influence  over 
us. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  alleged,  that  I  have  myfelf 
made  rational  felf-intereft'  the  bafis  of  the  prefent 
inquiry  after  the  rule  of  life,  having  fuppofed  all  along, 
that  our  greateft  polTible  happinefs  is  the  objeft  of 
this  rule. 

And  it  certainly  follows  hence,  that  rational  felf- 
intereft  is  to  be  put  upon  a  very  different  footing 
from  that  of  the  grofs  and  refined  ;  agreeably  to 
which  the  fcriptures  propofe  general  and  indefinite 
hopes  and  fears,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  a  future 
ftate,  and  inculcate  them  as  good  and  proper 
motives  of  aflion.    But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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fcriptures  inculcate  many  other  motives,  diftinct  from 
hope   and  Tear ;   fuch  as  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,   the   law    of  our    minds,    &c.  i.   e.    the 
motives  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
as  explained   in  this  work.     And  we  may  fee  from 
the  reafoning  ufed  in   refpe^l  of   grofs   and   refined 
felf-intereft,  that  a  conftant  attention  to  that  which 
is  the  moft  pure  and  rational,  to  the  moft  general 
hopes  and  fears,  would  extinguifh  our  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbour,   as  well  as  the  other  particular 
defires,  and  augment  the  ideas   and  defires,    which 
centre  immediately  and   direftiy  in  felf  to  a  mon- 
flrous    height.     Rational  felf-intereft    may  therefore 
be  faid  to  lie  between  the  impure  motives  of  fenfa- 
tion,  imagination,  ambition,    grofs  felf-intereft,  and 
refined  felf-intereft,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pure 
ones  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
on  the  other ;  fo  that  when  it  reftrains  the  impure 
ones,  or  cherifties  the  pure,    it  may    be   reckoned 
a  virtue;  when  it  cherifties  the  impure,  or  damps 
the  pure,  a  vice.     Now  there  are  inftances  of  both 
kinds,  of  the  firft  in  grofsly  vicious  perfons,  of  the 
laft  in  thofe  that  have  made  confiderable  advance- 
ment in  piety  and  virtue.     In  like  manner,  the  im- 
pure motives  of  fenfation,    imagination,   &c.  differ 
in  degree  of  impurity  from  each  other;  and  there- 
fore may  be  either  virtues  or  vices,  in   a    relative 
way   of  fpeaking.     It  feems,    however,  moft  con- 
venient,   upon    the   whole,    to   make   rational   felf- 
intereft  the  mjiddle  point;  and  this,  with  all  the  other 
reafoning  of  this  paragraph,  may  ferve  to  ftiew,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  primarily.     But  I  ftiall 
have  occafion  to  confider  this   matter  farther  under 
the  next  propofition  but  one,  when  I  come  to  deduce 
praftical  cbiervations  on   felf-intereft  and  felf-anni- 
hiiation. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  grofs  and  refined 
felf-intereftsp  to  fecure  ourfelvcs  againft  the  hazards 
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of  falling  into  the  pains  of  the  other  fix  clafies,  and 
a  part  of  rational  felf-intereft,  to  provide  againft  our 
greateft  danger ;  and  it  might  be  fhevvn  in  like  manner, 
that  neither  ought  thefe  to  be  primary  purfuits. 


PROP.      Lxvr. 

Afiri^  Regard  to  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence,  Piety, 
and  the  moral  Senfe,  favours  even  grofs  Self-intereji ; 
and  is  the  only  Method,  by  which  the  refined  and 
rational  can  befecured. 

Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  fince  the  regard  to  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  procures  the  pieafures  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambidon,  in  their  great- 
eft  perfedlion  for  the  moft  part ;  it  muft  favour  grofs 
felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  m.eans  of  thefe. 

Secondly,  This  regard  has,  in  many  cafes,  an 
immediate  tendency  to  procure  thefe  means,  /.  e. 
to  procure  riches,  power,  learning,  &c.  And 
though  it  happens  fometimes,  that  a  man  muft  fore- 
go both  the  means  for  obtaining  pleafure,  and  plea- 
fure  itfelf,  from  a  regard  to  duty ;  and  happens  often, 
that  the  beft  men  have  not  the  greateft  fhare  of  the 
means ;  yet  it  feems  that  the  beft  men  have,  in  gene- 
ral, the  faireft  profpeft  for  that  competency,  which 
is  moft  fuitable  to  real  enjoyment.  T  hus,  in  trades 
and  profeflTions,  though  it  feldom  is  obferved,  that 
men  eminent  for  piety  and  charity  amafs  great  wealth 
(which  indeed  could  not  well  confift  with  thefe  vir- 
tues) ;  yet  they  are  generally  in  affluent  or  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  from  the  faithful  difcharge  of  duty,  their 
prudence,  moderation  in  expences,  &c.  and  fcarce 
ever  in  indigent  ones.  A  fenfe  of  duty  begets  a  de- 
fire  to  difcharge  it ;  this  recommends  to  the  world, 
to  the  bad  as  well  as  to  the  good  i  and,  where  there 
T  4  are 
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are  inftances  apparently  to  the  contrary,  farther  in- 
formation will,  for  the  moft  part,  difcover  fome 
fecret  pride,  negligence,  or  imprudence,  i.  e.  fome- 
thing  contrary  to  duty,  to  which  the  perfon's  ill  fuc- 
cefs  in  refpe6t  of  this  world  may  be  afcribed. 

Thirdly,  A  regard  to  duty  plainly  gives  the  greatcft 
capacity  for  enjoyment;  as  it  fecures  us  againft  thofe 
diforders  of  body  and  mind,  which  render  the  natural 
objects  of  pleafure  infipid  or  ungrateful. 

Fourthly,  As  to  refined  felf-intereft,  or  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  means  for  obtaining  the  pleafures  of 
iympathy,  thcopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  it  appears 
at  firft  fight,  that  a  due  regard  to  thefe  muft  pro- 
cure for  us  both  the  end,  and  the  means. 

Fifthly,  However  the  grofs  or  refined  felf-intereft 
may,  upon  certain  occafions,  be  difappointed,  the 
rational  one  never  can,  whilft  we  a6t  upon  a  princi- 
ple of  duty.  Our  future  happinefs  muft  be  fecured 
thereby.  This  the  profane  and  profligate,  as  far  as 
they  have  any  belief  of  God,  providence,  or  a  future 
ftate  (and  I  prefume,  that  no  one  could  ever  arrive 
at  more  than  fcepticifm  and  uncertainty  in  thefe 
things),  allow,  as  well  as  the  devout  and  pious  chrif- 
tian.  And,  when  the  rational  felf-intereft  is  thus 
fecured,  the  difappointments  of  the  other  two  be- 
come far  lefs  grievous,  make  far  lefs  imprefiion  upon 
the  mind.  He  that  has  a  certain  reverfion  of  an 
infinite  and  eternal  inheritance,  may  be  very  indiffer- 
ent about  prefent  poiTelTions. 

PROP.        LXVII. 

'To  deduce  pra5fical  Ohjervations  on  Self-interefi  and 
Self -annihilation. 

Self-interest  being  reckoned  by  fome  writers 
the  only  ftable  point  upon  which  a  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality can  be  erected,  and  felf- annihilation  by  others 
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the  only  one  in  which  man  can  reft,  I  will  here 
endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,  giving  at 
the  fame  time  both  a  general  defcription  of  what 
pafTes  in  our  progrefs  from  felf-inrereft  to  felf-anni- 
hilation,  and  fome  fhort  hints  of  what  is  to  be  ap- 
proved or  condemned  in  this  pradlice. 

Firft,  then,  The  vicious  pleafures  of  fenfation,  ima- 
gination, and  ambition,  being  often  very  expenfive, 
are  checked  by  the  groiTeft  of  all  the  iclf- inter  efts, 
the  mere  love  of  money  j  and  the  principle  upon 
which  men  a6l  in  this  cafe  is  efteemed  one  fpecies 
of  prudence.  This  may  be  tolerated  in  others, 
where  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  infufe  a  better  motive  ; 
but,  in  a  man's  felf,  it  is  very  abfurd  to  have 
recourfe  to  one,  which  muft  leave  fo  great  a  defile- 
ment, when  others  that  are  purer  and  ftronger,  rational 
felf-intereft  particularly,  are  at  hand. 

Secondly,  The  defire  of  bodily  and  mental  accom- 
pHftiments,  learning  particularly,  confidered  as  means 
of  happinefs,  often  checks  both  the  forementioned 
vicious  pleafures,  and  the  love  of  money.  Now 
this  kind  of  felf-intereft  is  preferable  to  the  laft 
indeed ;  but  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  that  are 
truly  folicitous  about  their  own  reformation  and  puri- 
fication. 

Thirdly,  Grofs  felf-intereft  fometimes  excites  per- 
fons  to  external  afts  of  benevolence,  and  even  of  piety  j 
and  though  there  is  much  hypocrify  always  in  thefe 
cafes,  yet  an  imperfed:  benevolence  or  piety  is  fome- 
times generated  in  this  way.  However,  one  cannot 
but  condemn  this  procedure  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Fourthly,  As  refined  felf-intereft  arifes  from  be- 
nevolence, piety,  and  the  moral  fenfej  fo,  converfely, 
it  prom.otes  them  in  .various  ways.  But,  then,  as  it 
likewife  checks  their  growth  in  various  other  ways, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  in  many  cafes,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  to  be  condemned  than  approved. 
More  fayour  may  be  fhewn  to  it,  where  it  reftrains 
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the  vicious  pleafures  of  fenfacion,  imagination,  and 
annbidon. 

Fifthly,  Rational  felf-intcreft  puts  us  upon  all  the 
proper  methods  of  checking  the  lad-named  vicious 
pleafures  with  grofs  and  refined  felf-intereft,  and  be- 
getting in  ourfelves  the  virtuous  difpofitions  of 
benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe.  This  part 
of  our  progrefs  is  extremely  to  be  approved,  and 
cfpecially  the  laft  branch  of  it. 

Sixthly,  The  virtuous  difpofitions  of  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  love  of  God,  check  all  the  foregoing  ones,  and 
feem  fufficient  utterly  to  extinguifh  them  at  laft. 
This  would  be  perfe6l  felf-annihilation,  and  refting 
in  God  as  our  centre.  And,  upon  the  whole,  we 
may  conclude,  that  though  it  be  impoffible  to  begin 
without  fenfuality,  and  fenfual  felfifhnefs,  or  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  other  intermediate  principles,  and 
particularly  that  of  rational  felf-intereft  j  yet  we 
ought  never  to  be  fatisfied  with  ourfelves,  till  we 
arrive  at  perfedl  felf-annihilation,  and  tlie  pure  love 
of  God. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  felfy  by  perpetually  fubftituting  a  lefs  and  purer 
felf-intereft  for  a  larger  and  groifer,  correfponds  to 
fome  mathematical  methods  of  obtaining  quantities 
to  any  required  degree  of  exa6lnef;,  by  leaving  a 
lefs  and  lefs  txxox  fine  limite.  And  though  abfolute 
cxa<5titude  may  not  be  poflible  in  tHe  firft  cafe,  any 
more  than  in  the  laft ;  yet  a  degree  fufficient  for 
future  happinefs  is  certainly  attainable  by  a  proper  ufe 
of  the  events  of  this  life. 


SECT. 
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SECT.         VI. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
AND  PAINS  OF  SYMPATHY  IN  FORMING 
THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.        LXVIIL 

I'he  Pleafures  of  Sympathy  improve  thofe  of  Senfation, 
Imagination^  Ambition,  and  Self-interefi  \  and  unite 
with  thofe  of  'Theopathy,  and  the  moral  Senfe  j  they 
are  felf-confifienty  and  admit  of  an  unlimited  Extent : 
they  may  therefore  he  our  "primary  Purjuit, 

That  the  pleafijres  of  fympathy  improve  thofe  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  lelf-intereft,  by 
limiting  and  regulating  them,  appears  from  the  four 
laft  feftions. 

Their  union  and  entire  coincidence  with  thofe  of 
theopathy  are  evident,  inafmuch  as  we  are  led  by 
the  love  of  good  men  to  that  of  God,  and  back 
again  by  the  love  of  God  to  that  of  all  his  creatures 
in  and  through  him  ;  alfo  as  it  muft  be  the  will  of 
an  infinitely  benevolent  being,  that  we  fhould  culti- 
vate univerfal  unlimited  benevolence. 

In  like  manner,  they  may  be  proved  to  unite  and 
coincide  with  the  pleafures  of  the  moral  fenfe,  both 
becaufe  they  are  one  principal  fource  of  the  moral 
fenfe,  and  becaufe  this,  in  its  turn,  approves  of  and 
enforces  them  entirely. 

In  order  to  prove  their  unlimited  extent,  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  as  we  did  before  of  fenfation,  that  a  perfon 
took  all  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  benevolent 
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defires;  that  he  made  it  his  fludy,  pleafure,  am- 
bition, and  conftant  employment,  either  to  promote 
happinefs,  or  leflen  mifery,  to  go  about  doing  good. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  very  plain,  that  fuch  a  perfon 
would  have  a  very  large  field  of  employment.  The 
relations  of  life,  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  to  friends, 
ftrangers,  enemies,  to  fuperiors,  equals,  inferiors, 
and  even  to  brutes,  and  the  necefTities  of  each,  arc 
fo  numerous,  that,  if  we  were  not  gready  wanting 
in  benevolent  affeftions,  we  iliould  have  no  want 
of  fit  objefts  for  them. 

Secondly,  As  the  occafions  are  fufficient  to  engage 
our  time,  fo  we  may,  in  general,  expefl  fuccefs. 
Not  only  the  perfons  themfelves,  to  whom  we  in- 
tend to  do  fervice,  may  be  expetled  to  concur,  but 
others  alfo,  in  general ;  inafmuch  as  benevolence 
sains  the  love  and  efteem  of  the  beholders,  has  a 
perfuafivenefs  and  prevalence  over  them,  and  engages 
them  to  co-operate  tov^ards  its  fuccefs.  It  is  very 
neceflary  indeed,  that  all  benevolent  perfons  fhould 
guard  againft  the  fallies  of  pride,  felf-will,  and  paf- 
fion,  in  themfelves,  /.  e.  take  care  that  their  bene- 
volence be  pure;  alfo  that  it  be  improved  by  piety, 
and  the  moral  fenfe;  elfe  it  is  probable,  that  they 
will  meet  with  many  difappointments.  But  this  is  no 
argument  againft  the  unlimited  nature  of  benevo- 
lence :  it  only  tends  to  exclude  the  mixture  and  de- 
filement of  ill  difpofitions  ;  and  to  fhew  the  neceflary 
connexion  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour  with  that 
of  God,  and  with  the  divine  fignature  of  confcience, 
which  I  all  along  contend  for.  When  our  bene- 
volence is  thus  pure,  and  thus  direfled,  it  will  fel- 
dom  fail  of  gaining  its  purpofe.  And  yet  difap- 
pointments muft  fometimes  happen  to  the  pureft 
benevolence ;  elfe  our  love  of  God,  and  refignation 
to  his  will,  which  is  the  higheft  principle  of  all, 
pould  not  be  brought  to  perfection.  But  then  this 
will  happen  fo  rarely  as  to  m.ake  no  alteration    ia 
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our  reafonings,  with  refpeft  to  the  general  ftate 
of  things  i  which  kind  of  reafoning  and  certainty 
is  all  than  we  are  qualified  for  in  our  prefent  con- 
dition. 

Thirdly,  As  the  benevolent  perfon  may  expefl  both 
fufRcient  employment  and  fuccefs,  in  general ;  fo  it 
does  not  appear  fiom  the  experience  of  thofe  who 
make  the  trialj  that  the  relifh  for  thefe  pleafures 
languifhes,  as  in  other  cafes;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  gathers  (Irength  from  gratification.  We  hear 
men  complaining  frequently  of  the  vanity  and  de- 
ceitfulnefs  of  the  other  pleafures  after  poffeffion  and 
gratification,  but  never  of  thofe  of  benevolence, 
when  improved  by  religion,  and  the  moral  fcnfe. 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  pleafures  are  greater  in  enjoy- 
ment than  expectation ;  and  continue  to  pleafe  in 
reflexion,  and  after  enjoyment.  And  the  foregoing 
hiftory  of  affociation  may  enable  us  to  difcover  how 
this  comes  to  pafs.  Since  the  pleafures  of  bene- 
volence are,  in  general,  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
are  confiftent  with,  and  productive  of,  the  feveral 
inferior  pleafures  in  their  due  degree,  as  I  have  already 
Ihewn,  and  alfo  are  farther  illuminated  by  the  moral 
and  religious  pleafures,  it  is  plain,  that  they  muft 
receive  frefh  recruits  upon  every  gratification,  and 
therefore  increafe  perpetually,  when  cultivated  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  lelf-confiftency  of  benevolence" appears  from 
the  peculiar  harmony,  love,  efteem,  and  mutual 
co-operation,  that  prevail  amongft  benevolent  per- 
fons ;  alfo  from  the  tendency  that  adls  of  benevo- 
lence, proceeding  from  A  to  5,  have  to  excite  cor- 
refpondent  ones  reciprocally  from  B  to  Ay  and  fo  on 
indefinitely.  We  may  obferve  farther,  that,  when 
benevolence  is  arrived  at  a  due  height,  all  our 
defiles  and  fears,  all  our  fenfibilities  for  ourfelves,  are 
more  or  lefs  transferred  upon  others  by  our  love  and 
compafl'ion   for  themj    and,    in   like  manner,    that 

when 
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when  our  moral  fenfe  is  fufficiently  eftabliflied  and 
improved,  when  we  become  influenced  by  what  is  fit 
and  right,  our  imperfect  fenfibility  for  others  leffens 
our  exorbitant  concern  for  ourfelves  by  being  com- 
pared with  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  compaflion  takes 
off  our  thoughts  from  ourfelves.  And  thus  bene- 
volence to  a  fingle  perfon  may  ultimately  become 
equal  to  felf-interefl,  by  this  tendency  of  felf-in- 
tereft  to  increafe  benevolence,  and  reciprocally  of 
benevolence  to  leffen  felf-intereft  j  though  felf-intereft 
was  at  firfl  infinitely  greater  than  benevolence,  /.  e. 
we,  who  come  into  the  world  entirely  felfiili,  earthly, 
and  children  of  wrath.,  may  at  lad  be  exalted  to  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  fons  of  Gody  by  learning  to 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourfelves :  we  may  learn  to 
be  as  much  concerned  for  others  as  for  ourfelves,  and 
as  little  concerned  for  ourfelves,  as  for  others ;  both 
which  things  tend  to  make  benevolence  and  felf-in- 
terefl equal,  however  unequal  they  were  at  firft. 

And  now  a  new  fcene  begins  to  open  itfelf  to  our 
view.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  benevolence  of  A  is 
very  imperfeft ;  however,  that  it  confiderably  exceeds 
his  malevolence  j  fo  that  he  receives  pleafure,  upon 
the  whole,  from  the  happinefs  of  By  C,  D,  ike. 
i.  e.  from  that  of  the  fmall  circle  of  thofe,  whom  he 
has  already  learnt  to  call  his  neighbours.  Let  us 
fuppofe  alfo,  that  By  C,  D,  &c.  though  affefted 
with  a  variety  of  pains,  as  well  as  pleafures,  are 
yet  happy,  upon  the  whole ;  and  that  ^,  though  he 
does  not  fee  this  balance  of  happinefs  clearly,  yet 
has  fome  comfortable  general  knowledge  of  it.  This 
then  is  the  happinefs  of  good  men  in  this  prefent 
imperfeft  ftatej  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  great 
gainers,  upon  the  whole,  from  their  benevolence. 
At  the  fame  time  it  gives  us  a  faint  conception  of 
yf's  unbounded  happinefs,  on  fuppofition  that  he 
confidered  every  man  as  his  friend,  his  fon,  his 
neighbour,  his  fecond  felf^  and  loved  him  as  himfclf  j 
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and  that  his  neighbour  was  exalted  to  the  fame  un- 
bounded happinefs  as  himfdf  by  the  fame  unlimited 
benevolence.  Thus  A^  J5>  C,  Z),  &c.  would  all  be- 
come, as  it  were,  new  fets  of  fenfes,  and  perceptive 
powers,  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  increale  each  other's 
happinefs  without  limits  ;  they  would  all  become 
members  cf  the  myftical  body  of  Chriji  ^  all  have  an 
equal  ca:  e  for  each  other  j  all  incrcafe  in  love,  and 
come  to  their  full  ftaturey  to  perfed:  manhood,  by 
that  which  every  joint  fupplieth :  happinefs  would  cir- 
culate through  this  myftical  body  without  end,  fo 
as  that  each  particle  of  it  would,  in  due  time,  arrive 
at  each  individual'  point,  or  fentient  being,  of  the 
great  whole,  that  each  would  inherit  all  things. 

To  ftrengthen  our  prefumptions  in  favour  of  bene- 
volence, as  the  primary  purfuit  of  life,  ftill  more ; 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  its  pleafures  lie  open  to  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  men,  (ince  every  man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  benefit  others,  however  fupeiior  or  infe- 
rior }  and  fince  we  all  ftand  in  need  of  each  other. 
And  the  difference  which  nature  has  put  between  us 
and  the  brutes,  in  making  us  fo  much  more  dependent 
upon,  and  neceffary  to,  each  other  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  for  life,  health,  convenience,  plea- 
fure,  education,  and  intelledual  accomplifhments, 
fo  m.uch  lefs  able  to  fubfift  fmgly,  or  even  in  fmall 
bodies,  than  the  brutes,  may  be  confidered  as  one 
mark  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  focial  pleafures 
to  man.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  events  of  life, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  relations  of  life, 
of  the  foregoing  pleafures  and  pains,  to  conned  us  to 
each  other,  to  convert  accidental,  natural,  inftituted 
aflbciations  into  permanent  coak-lcenfes  (for  all  this 
is  effedled  by  the  power  of  affociation  fo  much  fpo- 
ken  of  in  thefe  papers),  fo  that  two  ill  men  can  fcarce 
become  known  to  each  other  familiarly,  without 
conceiving  fome  love,  tendernefs,  compaffion, 
complacence  for  each  other,  are   arguments  to  the 

fame 
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fame  purpofe.  And  our  love  to  relations  and  friends^ 
that  have  particular  failings,  teaches  us  to  be  more 
candid  towards  others,  who  have  the  like  failings. 
At  the  fame  time  it  fhews  the  confiftency  of  bene- 
volence with  itfelf,  and  its  tendency  to  improve  it- 
felf;  that  we  love,  efteem,  affift,  and  encourage  the 
benevolent  more  than  others  j  fo  that  a  benevolent 
a6bion  not  only  excites  the  receiver  to  a  grateful 
return,  but  alfo  the  by-ftander  to  approve  and 
reward  ;  and  the  benevolent  man  receives  an  hun- 
dred fold  even  in  this  world.  But  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  puifue  this.  Benevolence  is  indeed  the 
grand  defign  and  purport  of  human  life,  of  the 
prefent  probationary  ftate  -,  and  therefore  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  human  life  muft  point  to  it,  diredly 
or  indireftly,  when  duly  confidered. 

Cor.  I.  Since  benevolence  now  appears  to  be  a 
primary  purfuir,  it  follows,  that  all  the  pleafures  of 
malevolence  are  forbidden,  as  being  fo  many  diredl 
hinderances  and  bars  to  our  happinefs.  The  plea- 
fures of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf- 
intereft,  may  all  be  made  confiftent  with  benevolence, 
when  limited  by,  and  made  fubjeft  to  it,  at  leaft  in 
this  imperfeft  ftate;  but  thofe  of  malevolence  are 
quite  incompatible  with  it.  As  far  as  malevolence  is 
allowed,  benevolence  mult  be  deftroyed;  they  are 
heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs,  to  each  other. 
There  is,  however,  this  exception  ;  that  where  wi(h- 
ing  evil  to  fome,  difpofes  us  be  more  benevolent 
upon  the  whole,  as  in  the  cafe  of  what  is  called  a 
juft  indignation  againft  vice,  it  may  perhaps  be  tole- 
rable in  the  more  imperfeft  kinds  of  men,  who  have 
need  of  this  diredlion  and  incitement  to  keep  them 
from  wandering  out  of  the  proper  road,  and  to  help 
them  forward  in  it.  But  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
encourage  fuch  a  difpofition  of  mind  by  fatire,  in- 
vedive,  difpute,  however  unworthy  the  opponent 
may  be,    as  thefe  praftices  generally  end   in  rank 
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malevolence  at  laft.     "The  wrath  of  man  zvorketh  not 
the  right eoufnejs  of  God. 

Cor.  2.  As  we  muft  forego  the  pleafures  of  male- 
volence, fo  we  muft  patiently  and  refolutely  endure 
the  pains  of  benevolence,  particularly  thole  of  com- 
pafTion.  But  we  fhall  not  be  lofcrs  upon  either  of 
thefe  accounts.  The  pleafures  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
which  refiilt  from  thefe  virtues,  will  in  the  firft  cafe 
compcnfate  for  what  we  forego,  and  in  the  laft  over- 
balance what  we  endure.  Befides  which,  mercy  and 
forgivenefs  are  themfelves  pleafures,  and  produ61:ive 
of  many  others  in  the  event ;  and  compafllon  gene- 
rally puts  us  upon  fuch  methods,  as  both  make  the 
afflided  to  rejoice,  and  beget  in  ourfelves  a  ftronger 
difpofition  to  rejoice  with  them.  However,  we 
may  learn  from  thefe  two  corollaries,  that  as  our 
pafiage  through  the  four  inferior,  and,  as  it  were, 
forbidden,  clafles  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  not  entire 
felf-denial  and  fufFerance,  fo  fome  degrees  of  thefe 
are  necelfary  in  refpedb  of  the  three  fuperior  clafles. 
We  muft  "weep  with  thofe  that  weepj  as  well  as  rejoice 
with  thofe  that  rejoice.  In  like  manner,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  th^  occafions  of  fome  pain, 
as  well  as  of  great  and  lafting  pleafure  j  as  will  appear 
hereafter.  Now  all  this  mixture  of  pain  with  plea- 
fure in  each  clafs,  as  alfo  the  difficulty  which  we  find 
in  bringing  the  inferior  clafles  into  a  due  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  fuperior,  are  confequenccs  and  marks  of 
our  fallen  and  degenerate  ftate. 

CoR.  3.  As  benevolence  is  thus  fupported  by 
many  direft  arguments,  fo  there  are  fimilar  and 
oppofite  arguments,  which  fnew  that  malevolence  is 
the  bane  of  human  happinefs  j  that  it  occafions  mi- 
fery  to  the  doer,  as  well  as  to  the  fuff'erer  j  that  it  is 
infinitely  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  courfe 
of  nature,  and  that  it  is  impoflible,  that  it  fliould 
fubfift  for  ever.  Now  thefe  become  fo  many  indiredt 
ones  for  benevolence,    and  for  our  making  it  the 
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fupreme  pleafure  and  end  of  our  lives.  In  order  to 
make  this  appear  more  fully,  let  us  take  a  furvey  of 
jiuman  life  on  the  reverfe  fide  to  that  which  we 
have  before  confidered.  We  fliall  there  fee,  that  in- 
juries are  increafed  in  various  ways  by  reciprocation, 
till  at  laft  mutual  fufferings  oblige  both  parties  to 
defift;  that  the  courfe  and  conftitution  of  nature 
give  us  numberlefs  admonitions  to  forbear  j  and  that 
the  hand  of  every  man,  and  the  power  of  every 
thing,  is  againft  the  malevolent :  fo  that,  if  we 
fhould  fuppofe  the  beings  yf,  B,  C,  D,  &c,  to  be 
purely  malevolent,  to  have  each  of  them  an  indefinite 
number  of  enemies,  they  would  firft  ceafe  from  their 
enmity  on  account  of  their  mutual  fufferings,  and 
become  purely  felfilh,  each  being  his  own  fole  friend 
and  prote6tor ;  and  afterwards,  by  mutual  good  of- 
fices, endear  themfelves  to  each  other  i  fo  that  at  laft 
each  would  have  an  indefinite  number  of  friends,  i.  e. 
be  indefinitely  happy."  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  fup- 
pofition ;  but  its  obvious  correfpondence  with  what 
we  fee  and  feel  in  real  life,  is  a  ftrong  argument 
both  of  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  and  of  the  con- 
fequent  dodtrine  of  the*  tendency  of  all  beings  to 
unlimited  happinefs  through  benevolence.  For  the 
beings  Aj  By  C,  D,  &c.  could  no  more  flop  at  pure 
felfilhnefs,  or  any  other  intermediate  point,  than 
they  could  reft  in  pure  malevolence.  And  thus  the 
arguments,  which  exclude  pure  malevolence,  necef- 
farily  infer  pure  unlimited  benevolence. 
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PROP.        LXIX. 

'To  deduce  pra5lical  Rules  for   augmenting  the  bene- 
volent JffeolionSy  and fuffr effing  the  malevolent  ones. 

For  this  purpofe  we  ought,  Firft,  Diligently  to 
praiflife  all  fuch  ads  of  friendlhip,  generofity,  and 
companion,  as  our  abilities  of  any  kind  extend  to  5 
and  rigoroufly  to  refrain  from  all  fallies  of  anger, 
refentment,  envy,  jealoufy,  &c.  For  though  our 
affedions  are  not  diredly  and  immediately  fubje6t 
to  the  voluntary  power,  yet  our  adtions  are;  and 
confequently  our  affeftions  alio  mediately.  He  that 
at  firft  pradifes  ads  of  benevolence  by  conftraint, 
and  continues  to  pradife  them,  will  at  laft  have 
aflbciated  fuch  a  variety  of  pleafures  with  them, 
as  to  transfer  a  great  inftantaneous  pleafure  upon 
them,  and  beget  in  himfelf  the  afFedions  from  which 
they  naturally  flow.  In  like  manner,  if  we  abftain 
from  malevolent  adions,  we  fhall  dry  up  the  ill 
paflions,  which  are  their  fources. 

Secondly,  It  will  be  of  great  ufe  frequently  to 
refled  upon  the  great  pleafures  and  rewards  attending 
on  benevolence,  alfo  upon  the  many  evils  prefent  and 
future,  to  which  the  contrary  temper  expofes  us. 
For  thus  we  fhall  likewife  transfer  pleafure  and  pain 
by  affociation  upon  thefe  tempers  refpedivelyj  and 
rational  felf-intereft  will  be  made  to  beget  pure  bene- 
volence, and  to  extinguifh  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
malevolence. 

Thirdly,  It  is  neceflary  to  pray  frequently  and 
fervently  {i.  e.  as  far  as  we  can  excite  fervour  by  our 
voluntary  powers)  for  others,  friends,  bencfadors, 
ftrangers,  enemies.  All  exertions  of  our  afi^edions 
cherifh  them;  and  thofe  made  under  the  more  imme- 
diate fenfe  of  the  divine  attributes  have  an  extraor- 
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dinary  efficacy  this  way,  by  mixing  the  love,  awe, 
and  other  exalted  emotions  of  mind  attending  our 
addrefles  to  God,  with  our  affections  towards  men, 
lb  as  to  improve  and  purify  them  thereby.  Petitions 
for  the  increafe  of  our  benevolence,  and  fuppreffion 
of  our  malevolence,  have  the  fame  tendency. 

Fourthly,  All  meditations  upon  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  particularly  upon  his  infinite  benevolence  to 
all  his  creatures,  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  refine 
and  augment  our  benevolent  affeftions. 

Fifthly,  The  frequent  confideration  of  our  own 
mifery,  helpleffnefs,  finfulnefs,  entire  dependence 
upon  God,  &c.  raifes  in  us  compaflion  for  others,  as 
well  as  concern,  and  earned  defires  and  prayers,  for 
ourfclves.  And  compaflion  is,  in  this  imperfedt 
probationary  (late,  a  molt  principal  part  of  our  bene- 
volent affedions. 

PROP.        LXX. 

Ti?   deduce  pra£iical  Rules  for   the    Condu5i  of  Men 
towards  each  other  in  Society. 

Since  benevolence  is  now  proved  to  be  a  primary 
purfuit,  it  follows,  that  we  are  to  direft  every  aftion 
fo  as  to  produce  the  greateft  happinels,  and  the  leaft 
mifery,  in  our  power.  This  is  that  rule  of  focial 
behaviour,  which  univerfal  unlimited  benevolence 
inculcates. 

But  the  application  of  this  rule  in  real  life  is 
attended  with  confiderable  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
It  is  impoffible  for  the  moft  fagacious  and  experienced 
perfons  to  make  any  accurate  eflimate  of  the  future 
confequences  of  particular  actions,  fo  as,  in  all  the 
variety  of  circumflances  which  occur,  to  determine 
juftly,  which  aftion  would  contribute  moft  to  aug- 
ment happinefs,  and  leffen  mifery.  We  muft  there- 
fore, inftead  of  this  moft  general  rule,  fubftitute 
others  lefs  general,  and  fubordinate  to  it,  and  which 
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admit  of  a  more  commodious  praftical  application. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  ten  rules  that  follow.  Where 
they  coincide,  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  add  ftrength 
to  each  other  j  where  they  are  oppofice,  or  feemingly 
fo,  to  moderate  and  reftrain  one  another ;  fo  as  that 
the  fum  total  £hall  always  be  the  bed  dircftion  in  our 
power  for  promoting  the  happinefs,  and  Icfiening  the 
mifery,  of  others. 

The  firft  rule  is  obedience  to  the  fcripture  pre- 
cepts in  the  natural,  obvious,  and  popular  meaning 
of  them.  That  this  muft,  in  general,  contribute  to 
public  good,  needs  no  proof:  piety  and  benevolence 
evidently  coincide  here,  as  in  other  cafes.  The  fcrip- 
ture precepts  are  indeed  themlelves,  the  rule  of  life. 
But  then  there  is  the  fame  fort  of  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying them  accurately  to  particular  cafes,  as  in  ap- 
plying the  above-mentioned  moft  general  rule,  by- 
means  of  an  eftimate  of  the  confequences  of  aftions. 
It  is  impofTible,  in  many  particular  cafes,  from  the 
nature  of  language,  to  determine  whether  the  a6lion 
under  confideration  come  precifely  under  this  or  that 
fcripture  precept,  interpreted  literally,  a^  may  appear 
from  the  endlefs  fubtleties  and  intricacies  of  cafuiftical 
divinity.  However,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  common 
and  popular  application  muft,  for  the  moft  part,  di- 
re(5t  us  to  their  true  intention  and  meaning.  Let  every 
man  therefore,  in  the  particular  circumftances  of  real 
life,  recolledl  the  fcripture  precepts,  and  follo^them 
in  their  firft  and  moft  obvious  fenfe,  unlefs  where  this 
is  ftongly  oppofite  to  fome  of  the  following  rules  j 
which  yet  will  feldom  happen. 

Secondly,  Great  regard  muft  be  had  both  to  our 
own  moral  fenfe,  and  to  that  of  others.  This  rule 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  foregoing.  They  are 
together  the  chief  fupports  of  all  that  is  good,  even 
in  the  moft  refined  and  philofophical,  as  well  as  in 
the  vulgar ;  and  therefore  mull  not  be  weakened,  or 
explained  away. 

U  3  Thirdly, 


Thirdly,  It  is  very  proper  in  all  deliberate  anions 
to  weigh,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  probable  confe- 
quences  on  each  fide,  and  to  fufFer  the  balance  to 
have  fome  influence  in  all  cafes,  and  the  chief  where 
the  other  rules  do  not  interfere  much,  or  explicitly. 
But. to  be  deternriined  by  our  own  judgments  as  to 
confequences,  in  oppofition  to  the  two  foregoing 
rules,  or  to  thofe  that  follow,  favours  much  of  pride, 
^nd  is  often  only  a  cloak  for  felf-intereft  and  mali- 
cioufnefs. 

Fourthly,  The  natural  motions  of  good-will,  com- 
palTion,  &c.  mud  have  great  regard  paid  to  them, 
left  we  contrad  a  philofophical  hardnefs  of  heart, 
by  endeavouring  or  pretending  to  aft  upon  higher 
and  more  extenfively  beneficial  views,  than  vulgar 
m.inds,  the  fofter  fex,  &c.  Some  perfons  carry 
this  much  too  far  on  the  other  fide,  and  encourage 
many  public  mifchiefs,  through  a  falfe  mifguided 
tendernefs  to  criminals,  perfons  in  diftrefs  through 
prefent  grofs  vices,  &c.  For  the  mere  inftantaneous 
motions  of  good-will  and  compaffion,  which  are 
generated  in  fo  many  different  ways  in  different  per- 
fons, cannot  be  in  all  more  than  a  good  general 
direftion  for  promoting  the  greateft  good. 

Fifthly,  The  rule  of  placing  ourfelves  in  the 
feveral  fituations  of  all  the  perfons  concerned,  and 
inquiring  what  we  fhould  then  expert,  is  of  excellent 
ufe  for  direcfling,  enforcing,  and  reftraining  our 
aftions,  and  for  begetting  in  us  a  ready,  conftant 
(enfe  of  what  is  fit  and  equitable. 

Sixthly,  Perfons  in  the  near  relations  of  life, 
benefac5tors,  dependents,  and  enemies,  feem  to  have, 
in  moft  cafes,  a  prior  claim  to  ftrangers.  For  the 
general  benevolence  arifes  from  our  cultivation  of 
thefe  particular  fources  of  it.  The  root  muft  there- 
fore be  cherifhed,  that  the  branches  may  fiourifh,  and 
^hp  fruit  arrive  to  its  perfection. 
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Seventhly,  Benevolent  and  religious  perfons  have, 
til  other  circumftanees  being  ^ual,  a  prior  claim  to 
the  reft  of  mankind.  Natural  benevolence  itfelf 
teaches  this,  as  well  as  the  moral  fenie.  But  it  is 
likewife  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  thus  to 
encourage  virtue.  Not  to  mention,  that  all  oppor- 
tunities and  powers  become  more  extenfively  benefi- 
cial, by  being  entrufted  with  deferving  perfons. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  concerns  of  religion,  and'  a 
future  ftate,  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
thofe  which  relate  to  this  world,  we  ought  to  be 
principally  folicitous  about  the  eftablifhment  and  pro- 
motion of  true  and  pure  religion,  and  to  make  all  our 
endeavours  concerning  temporal  things  fubfervient 
to  the  precepts  for  teaching  all  nations,  and  for 
carrying  the  everlafting  gofpel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Ninthly,  We  ought  to  pay  the  ftri6teft  regard  to 
truth,  both  with  refpeft  to  affirmations  and  promifes. 
There  are  very  few  inftances,  where  veracity  of 
both  kinds  is  not  evidendy  conducive  to  public  good, 
and  falfehood  in  every  degree  pernicious.  It  follows 
therefore,  that,  in  cafes  where  appearances  are  other- 
wife,  the  general  regard  to  truth,  which  is  of  fo 
much  confequence  to  the  world,  ought  to  make 
us  adhere  inviolably  to  it  -,  and  that  it  is  a  moft  dan- 
gerous pradice  to  falfify,  as  is  often  done,  from  falfe 
delicacy,  pretended  or  even  real  officioufnefs,  falfe 
Ihame,  and  other  fuch  difingenuous  motives,  or  even 
from  thofe,  that  border  upon  virtue.  The  harm 
which  thefe  things  do,  by  creating  a  mutual  diffi- 
dence, and  difpofition  to  deceive,  in  mankind,  is 
exceedingly  great;  and  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  prefent  good  effects,  affigned  as  the  reafons 
for  this  praftice.  Yet  ftill  the  degrees  are  here,  as 
in  other  cafes,  fo  infenfible,  and  the  boundaries  fo 
nice,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to  give 
any  exad  rule.     A  diredl;  falfehood  feems  fcarce  to 
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admit  a  toleration,  whatever  be  thrown  into  the  op- 
pofue  fcalcj  unlefs  ifl  cafes  of  madnefs,  murder  to 
be  preverited,  &c.  Equivotfations,  concealments, 
pretences,  are  in  general  unjuflifiabie  ;  but  may 
perhaps  be  fometimes  allowed.  The  wifdom  of  the 
ferpent  joined  to  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  or 
chriftian  prudence  to  chriftian  fimplicity  and  cha- 
rity, will  generally  enable  men  to  avoid  all  difficul- 
ties. There  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  does  greater 
violence  to  the  moral  fenfe  in  well  educated  perfons, 
than  difmgenuity  of  any  kind,  which  is  a  ftrong 
argument  againft  it.  Lies  and  liars  are  particularly 
noted  in  the  prophetical  writings,  and  the  great  fin 
of  idolatry  is  reprefented  under  this  image.  As  to 
falfe  oaths,  affirmative  or  promiflbry,  there  feems 
to  be  no  poffible  reafon  fufficient  to  juftify  the  vio- 
lation of  them.  The  third  commandment,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  the  divine  majefty,  lay  an  abfolute 
reftraint  here. 

Tenthly,  Obedience  to  the  civil  magiftrate  is  a 
fubordinate  general  rule  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  evidently  for  the  public  good,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  a  flate  ftiould  fubmit  to  the  governing  power, 
whatever  that  be.  Peace,  order,  and  harmony, 
refuk  from  this  in  the  general ;  confufion  and  mif- 
chief  of  all  kinds  from  the  contrary.  So  that  though 
it  may  and  mull  be  fuppofed,  that  difobedience, 
in  certain  particular  cafes,  will,  as  far  as  the  fingle 
adt,  and  its  immediate  confequences,  are  confidered, 
contribute  more  to  public  good,  than  obedience; 
yet,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  example  to  others,  and 
will  probably  lead  the  perfon  himfelf  into  other  in- 
ftances  of  difobedience  afterwards,  &c.  Difobedience 
in  every  cafe  becomes  dellru6live  of  public  happinefs 
upon  the  whole.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  as 
part  of  our  notions  of,  and  regards  to,  the  Deity, 
are  taken  from  the  civil  magiftrate;  fo,  converfely, 
the  magiftrate  is  to  be  confidered  as  God's  vicegerent 
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on  earth;  and  all  oppofition  to  him  weakens  the 
force  of  religious  obligations,  as  well  as  of  civil 
ones ;  and  if  there  be  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  fub- 
miflion,  or  even  a  bare  promife,  this  will  give  a 
farther  fandion.  Laftly,  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Teftament  given  under  very  wicked  governors,  and 
xkz  whole  tenor  of  it,  which  fuppofes  chriftians  to 
have  higher  views,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  enjoin  an  implicit 
fubmiflion. 

We  ought  therefore,  in  confequence  of  this  tenth 
rule,  to  reverence  all  perfons  in  authority ;  not  to 
pals  hafty  cenfures  upon  their  adtionsj  to  make 
candid  allowances  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of 
government,  the  bad  education  of  princes,  and  per- 
fons of  high  birth,  and  the  flatteries,  and  extraor- 
dinary temptations,  with  which  they  are  furrounded; 
to  obferve  the  laws  ourfelves,  and  promote  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them,  where  the  penalties  may  be  evaded, 
or  are  found  infufficient ;  to  look  upon  property  as 
a  thing  abfolutely  determined  by  the  laws ;  fo  that 
though  a  man  may  and  ought  to  recede  from  what 
the  law  would  give  him,  out  of  companion,  gene- 
rofity,  love  of  peace,  view  of  the  greater  good 
to  the  whole,  &c.  yet  he  mull  never  evade,  ftrain, 
or  in  any  way  do  violence  to  the  laws,  in  order  to 
obtain  what  he  may  think  his  own  according  to 
equity  ;  and  wherever  he  has  offended,  or  is  judged  by 
lawful  authority  to  have  offended,  he  muft  fubmit  to 
the*  punifhment,  whatever  it  be. 

Here  two  things  may  be  objefled  in  refpe6t  of  this 
tenth  rule :  Firft,  That  the  duty  to  magiftratcs  ought 
to  be  deduced  from  the  origin  of  civil  government. 
Secondly,  That  it  is  lawful  to  refift  the  fupreme 
magiftrate  openly,  in  thofe  cafes,  where  the  good 
confequences  of  open  refiftance  appear  in  the  ultimate 
refult  to  overbalance  the  ill  confequences. 
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To  the  firft  I  anfwer,  that  we  here  fuppofe  be- 
nevolence to  be  the  rule  of  duty,  public  good  the 
end  of  benevolence,  and  fubmiflion  to  magiftrates 
the  nneans  of  promoting  the  public  good.  Unlefs 
therefore  fomething  can  be  objeded  to  one  of  thefe 
three  pofitions,  the  conclufion,  that  fubmiflion  to 
magiftrates  is  a  duty,  muft  ftand.  It  appears  to  mc 
alfo,  that  this  method  of  deducing  obedience  to 
magiftrates  is  much  more  fimple  and  direft,  than  that 
from  the  origin  of  civil  government.  For  the  real 
origin  of  civil  government  having  been  either  the 
gradual  tranfition  and  degeneration  of  parental  pa- 
triarchal authority  (which  being  originally  direfted 
by  pure  love,  and  fupported  by  abfolute  authority, 
can  never  be  paralleled  now)  into  fmall  monarchies 
in  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
accurately  j  or  the  ufurped  power  of  conquerors  and 
tyrants  -,  or  the  delegated  power  of  thofe,  who  in 
difficult  and  fadlious  times  have  gained  over  the 
minds  of  the  populace  to  themfelves,  and  balanced 
the  interefts  and  ambition  of  particulars  againft  one 
another  J  it  feems  that  little  of  ufe  to  public  hap- 
pinefs  can  be  drawn  from  thefe  patterns,  where  the 
perfons  concerned  were  either  very  little  folicitous 
about  public  happinefs,  or  very  litde  qualified  to 
make  a  proper  eftimate  of  the  beft  methods  of 
attaining  it,  or,  laftly,  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  prejudices,  and  eftablifhed  cuftoms,  of  an  igno- 
rant head-ftrong  multitude.  The  only  pattern  of 
great  ufe  and  authority  appears  to  be  the  Jewijh  theo- 
cracy. As  to  the  fidlitious  fuppofition,  that  a  ^tt 
of  philofophers,  with  all  their  natural  rights  about 
them,  agree  to  give  up  certain  of  thefe,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  reft,  and  promote  the  good  of  the 
whole,  this  is  too  large  a  field.  Befides,  public 
good  muft  either  be  made  the  criterion  of  natural 
rights,  and  of  the  obligation  to  give  them  up, 
ike.  which  would  bring  this  hypothefis  to  coincide 

with 
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with  the  direft  obvious  confiderations  above-men- 
tioned ;  or,  if  any  other  criterion  be  affumed,  the  de- 
terminations will  be  falfe.  This  method  of  reafoning 
has  been  adopted  too  fervilely,  by  the  force  which 
aflbciation  has  over  the  human  mind,  from  the  tech- 
nical methods  of  extending  human  laws  to  cafes  not 
provided  for  explicitly,  and  particularly  from  the  rea- 
fonings  made  ufe  of  in  the  civil  law.  However,  the 
writers  of  this  clafs  have  delivered  many  excellent 
particular  precepts,  in  relation  to  the  duties  both  of 
public  and  of  private  life;  and  therefore  have  deferved 
well  of  the  world,  notwithftanding  that  their  founda- 
tion for  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  be  liable  to 
the  foregoing  objeflions. 

Secondly,  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  certain  cafes, 
in  which  Open  refiftance  is  lawful.  And  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  where  there  is  no  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
where  that  oath  is  plainly  conditional,  cafes  may  be 
put,  where  refiftance  with  all  its  confequences  feems 
more  likely  to  produce  public  good,  than  non-refift- 
ance.  If  therefore  a  man  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  fairly  declare,  that  he  is  not  influenced  by 
ambition  felf-intereft,  envy,  refcntment,  &c.  but 
merely  by  tendernefs  and  good-will  to  the  public, 
I  cannot  prefume  to  fay,  that  he  is  to  be  reftrained, 
or  that  chriftianity,  that  ferfedi  law  of  liberty .,  whofe 
end  is  '^eace  and  good-will  to  meriy  fhould  be  made 
an  obftruftion  to  any  truly  benevolent  endeavours, 
where  chriftian  liberty  is  not  made  ufe  of  as  a  cloak 
for  malicioiifnejs.  But  thefe  cafes  are  fo  rare,  that  it 
is  needlefs  to  give  any  rules  about  them.  In  public 
difturbances,  when  men's  palTions  are  up^  there  are 
fo  many  violences  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  fay,  which  fide  one  would  wifh  to  have  uppermoft ; 
only  there  is  always  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
laft  eftablifhment,  becaufe  the  minds  of  the  muldtude 
may  be  quieted  fooner  by  getting  into  the  former 
'^  road. 
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road.  Rules  of  this  kind  can  only  be  fuppofed  to 
relate  to  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  obey  them,  which 
are  very  few  in  comparifon.  If  one  could  fuppole, 
that  all  would  obey  implicitly,  no  difturbance  could 
arife ;  if  all  difobey,  it  is  infinite  anarchy.  There- 
fore, of  all  the  intermediate  fuppofitions,  thofe  feefn 
to  be  the  beft,  in  which  moft  obey.  In  fhort,  it 
appears  to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  chriftian  to  fit 
ftill,  and  fufFer  the  children  of  this  world  to  difpute 
and  fight  about  it ;  only  fubmitting  himfdf  to  the 
powers  in  being,  whatever  they  are  (they  cannot  be 
entitled  to  lefs  regard  than  the  heathen  emperors,  to 
whom  the  apofhles  enjoined  obedience)  for  the  fake 
of  peace  and  quietnels  to  himfelf  and  others ;  and,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  moderating  the  heats  and  ani- 
mofities  of  parties  againft  each  other.  However,  I 
do  not  mean,  that  thofe  who,  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  a  government,  have  an  executive  or  le- 
giflative  power  lodged  with  them,  fhould  not  exert  it 
with  authority.  As  to  the  cafe  of  oaths,  no  view  of 
public  good  can  be  fufficient  to  fuperfede  fo  fecret 
an  obligation.  And  thus  it  is  not  only  allowed  to, 
but  even  required  of,  a  good  chriftian,  to  be  a6live 
in  the  defence  of  an  eilablifnment,  to  which  he  has 
given  an  oath  to  that  purpofe. 

Other  rules,  befides  the  ten  foregoing,  might  be 
afligned,  or  thefe  expreffed  in  a  different  way.  I 
have  put  down  thofe  which  appear  to  me  to  be,  in 
fa6l,  the  chief  principles  of  focial  condud  to  wife 
and  good  men.  They  muft  all  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
fluence and  interpret  each  other.  Let  a  man  only 
diveft  himfelf  of  all  felf-regards,  as  much  as  poflTible, 
and  love  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  and  God  above 
all,  and  he  will  generally  find  fome  point,  and  that 
without  much  difficulty  or  perplexity,  in  which  all 
thefe  rules  unite  to  produce  the  greateft  good,  upon 
the  whole,  to  all  the  perfons  concerned. 

J  proceed 
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I  proceed  next  to  confider  briefly  the  feveral 
principal  relations  of  life,  and  the  duties  arifing 
from  them,  according  to  the  foregoing  or  fuch  like 
rules. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  that  of  hufband  and  wife. 
The  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves  begins  here. 
This  is  the  firft  inftance  of  it  \  and,  where  this  love 
is  mutual  and  perfed,  there  an  entire  equality  of 
the  two  fexes  takes  place.  The  authority  of  the 
man  is  only  a  mark  of  our  prefent  degenerate  ftate, 
by  reafon  of  which  dominion  mull  be  placed  fome- 
where,  and  therefore  in  the  man,  as  being  of  greater 
bodily  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  mind.  But  this  is 
that  kind  of  right  or  property,  which  men  are  ob- 
liged to  give  up,  though  women  are  alfo  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it.  Suppofe  the  fexes  to  fhare  all  their 
joys  and  griefs  perfedly,  to  have  an  entire  concern 
for  each  other,  and  efpecially  for  each  other's  eter- 
nal welfare,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  reinftated  in 
paradife  j  and  the  dominion  of  the  man  over  the 
woman,  with  her  fubjeclion,  and  confequent  relud:- 
ance,  can  only  take  place  again  upon  their  mutual 
tranfgrelTion.  And  though  in  this  imperfeft  ftate  it 
feems  impoftible,  from  the  theory  above  given,  for 
any  one  to  love  another,  in  every  branch  of  defirc 
and  happinefs,  entirely  as  himfelf ;  yet  there  appear 
to  be  fuch  near  approaches  to  it  in  benevolent,  de- 
vout, married  perfons,  united  upon  right  motives,  as 
to  annihilate  all  confiderable,  or  even  perceptible 
diftinftion.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  this 
grand  foundation  of  all  benevolence  be  duly  laid,  on 
account  both  of  public  and  private  happinels.  The 
chief  or  only  means  of  doing  this  is  religion.  Where 
both  parties  have  it  in  a  high  degree,  they  cannot  fail 
of  mutual  happinefs ;  fcarce,  if  one  have  it :  where 
both  are  greatly  defedive  in  this  principal  article,  it 
is  almoft  impolTible  but  diflcnfions,  uneafinefs,  and 
mutual  offences,  fhould  arife. 

The 
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The  fecond  great  relation  of  life  is  that  of  parents 
to  children ;  the  principal  duty  of  which  is  the 
giving  a  right  education,  or  the  imprinting  fuch 
aflbciations  upon  the  minds  of  children,  as  may 
conduft  them  fafe  through  the  labyrinths  of  this 
world  to  a  happy  futurity.  Religion  therefore  here 
again  appears  to  be  the  one  only  necelTary  thing.  It 
is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  chapter  to  fhew,  that  it 
contributes  as  certainly  to  give  us  the  maximum  of 
happinefs  in  this  world,  at  leaft  the  faireft  pro- 
ipeft  of  it,  as  to  fecure  it  in  the  next.  So  that  a 
parent  muft  be  led  to  the  inculcating  virtue  in  every 
view.  The  chief  errors  in  education  are  owin^ 
to  the  want  of  this  perfuafion  in  a  praftical  way  ; 
or  to  a  falfe  tendernefs  and  opinion  of  the  parent, 
whereby  he  is  led  to  believe,  or  flatter  himfelf,  that 
his  child's  nature  is  not  fo  degenerate  and  corrupt, 
as  to  require  frequent  corredions  and  reftraints,  with 
perpetual  encouragements  and  incentives  to  virtue 
by  reward,  example,  advice,  books,  converfation, 
&c.  Otherwife  it  would  appear  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  mind,  its  affedlions  and  pafTions,  before  given, 
that  few  children  would  mifcarry.  Where  due  care 
is  taken  from  the  firft,  little  feverity  would  ordi- 
narily be  neceflary  j  but,  in  proportion  as  this  care 
is  neglefled  in  the  firft  years,  a  much  greater  degree 
of  care,  with  high  degrees  of  feverity  both  bodily 
and  mental,  become  abfolutely  requifite  to  pre- 
ferve  from  mifery  here  and  hereafter.  We  fee  that 
men  of  the  ordinary  ftandard  in  virtue  are  feldom 
brought  to  a  ftate  of  repentance  and  falvation, 
without  great  fufi^erings,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
from  difeafes,  fad  external  accidents,  deaths  of 
friends,  lofs  of  fortunes,  &c.  How  then  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  children  can  be  brought  into  the 
right  way,  without  analogous  methods,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  though  gentler  indeed,  in  proportion  as 
the  child's  age  is  more  tender  ?     And  this  ouglit  to 

make 
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make  all  affedionate  parents  labour  from  the  earlieft 
dawnings  of  underflanding  and  defire,  to  check  the 
growing  obftinacy  of  the  will;  curb  all  fallies  of 
pafTionj  imprefs  the  deepeft,  moft  amiable,  reveren- 
tial, and  awful  apprehenfions  of  God,  a  future  ftate, 
and  all  facred  things  j  reftrain  anger,  jealoufy,  felfilh- 
nefsj  encourage  love,  companion,  generofity,  for- 
givenefs,  gratitude;  excite,  and  even  compel  to, 
fuch  induftry  as  the  tender  age  will  properly  admit. 
For  one  principal  end  and  difficulty  of  life  is  to 
generate  fuch  moderate,  varying,  and  perpetually 
actuating  motives,  by  means  of  the  natural  fenfible 
defires  being  afibciated  with,  and  parcelled  out  upon 
foreign  obje6ls,  as  may  keep  up  a  ftate  of  moderate 
cheerfulnefs,  and  ufeful  employment,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  our  lives:  whereas  fenfual,  blind, 
and  uninformed  defire  prefles  violently  for  immediate 
gratification,  is  injurious  to  others,  and  deftroys  its 
own  aims,  or,  at  the  beft,  gives  way  only  to  fpleen 
and  diffatisfaflion. 

As  to  the  other  duties  towards  children,  fuch  as 
care  of  their  prefent  and  future  health  of  body,  pro- 
vifion  of  external  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  for 
them,  &c.  they  are  fufficiently  obvious,  and  can 
fcarce  be  neglected  by  thofe,  who  are  truly  felicitous 
about  the  principal  point,  a  religious  education. 

The  duties  of  children  to  parents  are  fubmiffion, 
obedience,  gratitude  even  to  the  worft.  For  it  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  children  have  not  great  ob- 
ligations to  their  parents,  upon  the  whole.  And  as 
the  love  of  parents  to  children  may  ferve  to  give 
parents  a  feeling  convi6lion  of  the  infinite  benevolence 
of  God  our  heavenly  Father,  fo  the  fubmiffion  of 
children  to  parents  is  the  pattern  of,  and  introdudlion 
to,  true  religion ;  and  therefore  is  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  be  duly  paid.  Which  may  ferve  as  an 
admonition  both  to  parents,    to  (hew  themfelves  fit 

vicegerents 
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vicegerents  of  God,  and  to  children  to  give  thenri  i\it 
refped:  due  to  them  as  fuch. 

As  the  reciprocal  duties  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  patterns  of  the  reciprocal  duties  between 
fuperiors  and  inferiors  of  all  kinds  j  fo  the  duties  and 
afFe6tions  between  brethren  and  fillers  are  our  guides 
and  monitors  in  refpeft  of  equals:  both  which  things 
are  intimated  in  thefe  and  fuch  like  fcripture  phrafes  j 
intreat  an  elder  as  a  father y  the  younger  men  as  brethren  i 
love  as  brethren^  &c.  The  feveral  events  of  child- 
hood, the  conjundlion  of  interefts,  the  examples  of 
others,  &c.  imprefs  upon  us  a  greater  concern,  love, 
companion,  &c.  for  all  perfons  nearly  related  to  us 
in  blood,  than  for  others  in  like  circumftances.  And 
though  the  ultimate  ratio  of  duty  is  to  love  every  man 
equally,  becaufe  we  are  to  love  every  man  as  our- 
felves;  yet  fince  our  condition  here  keeps  us  in  fome 
degree  the  neceflary  flaves  of  felf-love,  it  follows  that 
neither  ought  we  to  love  all  perfons  equally,  but  our 
relations,  friends,  and  enemies,  preferably  to  utter 
ftrangers;  left,  in  endeavouring  to  love  all  equally, 
we  come  not  to  love  others  more,  but  our  brethren 
kfs,  than  we  did  before.  ' 

The  cleaving  of  our  afFeftions  to  all  with  whom 
v/e  have  frequent  pleafing  intercourfes,  with  mutual 
obligations,  is  the  foundation  of  friendfhip ;  which  yet 
cannot  fubfift  long,  but  amongft  the  truly  religious. 
And  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  here,  not  to  have 
men's  perfons  in  admiration,  not  to  efteem  our  friend 
a  nonpareil.  There  is  great  pride  and  vanity  in  this, 
juft  as  in  the  like  opinions  concerning  ourfelves, 
our  children,  poflefiions,  &c.  Such  intimacies,  by 
exalting  one  above  meafure  in  our  love  and  efteem, 
muft  deprefs  others ;  and  they  generally  end  in  jea- 
loufies  and  quarrels,  even  between  the  two  inti- 
mates. All  men  are  frail  and  imperfe(5t,  and  it  is 
a  great  injury  to  any  man,  to  think  more  highly  of 
him  than  he  deferves,  and  to  treat  him  fo.     Our 
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regards  cannot  continue  long  drained  up  to  an  un- 
natural pitch.,  And  if  we  confider,  that  we  all  have 
a  proper  bufinefs  in  life,  which  engages  us  in  a 
variety  of  chriftian  actions,  and  confequently  of 
friendlliips  and  intimacies^  this  peculiar  attachment 
of  one  perfon  to  another  of  the  fame  fex  will  appear 
inconfillent  with  the  duties  of  life.  Where  the  fexes 
are  different,  fuch  an  attachment  is  either  with  a 
view  to  marriage,  or  elfe  it  becomes  liable  to  ftill 
greater  objefbions. 

As  to  enemies,  the  forgiving  them,  praying  for 
them,  doing  them  good  offices,  compaffion  to  them 
as  expoling  themfelves  to  fufferings  by  a  wrong 
behaviour,  the  fenfe  of  our  having  injured  them, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe  more  or  lefs,  &:c.  have  in 
generous  and  religious  men  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
excite  love  and  compaffion  for  them. 

The  laft  relation  which  I  fhall  confider  is  that 
of  magiftrates,  i.  e.  the  perfons  who  in  each  fociety 
have  the  legiflative  or  executive  powers,  or  both, 
committed  to  them.  The  duty  arifing  from  this  re- 
lation may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  branches.  Firft, 
That  towards  the  perfons  over  whom  the  magiftrate 
prelides  j  fecondly,  that  towards  other  ftates. 

In  refpedt  of  the  firft,  we  may  at  once  affirm,  that 
the  principal  care  of  a  magiftrate,  of  the  father  of 
a  people,  is  to  encourage  and  enforce  benevolence 
and  piety,  the  belief  and  pradice  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion ;  and  to  difcourage  and  reftrain 
infidelity  profanenefs,  and  immorality,  as  much  as 
poffible.     And  this, 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  concerns  of  another  world  are 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  relating  to 
this ;  fo  that  he  who  wifhes  well  to  a  people,  and 
prefides  over  them  for  their  good,  cannot  but  be 
chiefly  felicitous  and  induftrious  in  this  particular. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  even  the  prefent  well-being  of 
ftates  depends  entirely  upon  the  private  virtues  of  the 
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feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  For  the  public 
happinefs  is  compounded  of  the  happinefs  of  the 
feveral  individuals  compofmg  the  body  politic ; 
and  the  virtues  of  induftry,  temperance,  chaftity, 
meeknefs,  juftice,  generofity,  devotion,  refignation, 
&c.  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs 
both  of  the  perfons  that  pofTefs  them,  and  of 
others. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate, 
in  making  and  executing  laws,  to  inquire  which 
method  appears  to  be  mod  conducive  to  virtue  in 
the  people,  to  purfue  this  fimply  and  fteadily,  and 
not  to  doubt  but  that  all  the  fubordinate  ends  of  go- 
vernment, as  thofe  of  increafing  the  riches  and  power 
of  the  (late,  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  &c.  will 
be  obtained  in  fuch  degrees  as  they  ought,  as  are 
produ6live  of  real  happinefs  to  the  people,  by  the 
fame  means.  But  where  it  is  doubtful  what  method 
is  moft  conducive  to  virtue,  there  the  fubordinate 
ends  are  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  each  accord- 
ing to  its  value  :  juft  as  in  the  cafe  of  feif-intereft 
in  individuals  j  where  benevolence,  piety,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  are  entirely  filent,  there  cool,  rational 
felf-intereft  may,  and,  as  it  appears,  ought  to  be 
admitted  as  a  principle  of  adlion. 

As  to  foreign  ftates,  they,  and  confequently  the 
magiftrates  which  prefide  over  them,  are  under  the 
fame  obligations,  as  private  perfons  are  in  refpe6t  of 
each  other.  Thus,  fince  a  private  perfon,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  own  greateft  happinefs,  even  in  this 
world,  muft  obey  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety, 
and  the  moral  fenfe,  with  an  abfolute  and  implicit 
confidence  in  them  j  fo  ftates,  i.  e.  their  governors 
or  reprefentatives,  ought  to  deal  with  each  other 
according  to  juftice,  generofity,  charity,  &c.  even 
from  the  mere  principle  of  intereft.  For  the  reafon 
is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  If  individuals  be  all 
members  of  the  fame  myftical  body,   much  more 
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arc  ftates,  i.  e.  large  colleiflions  of  individuals.  They 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  care  for  each 
other,  as  for  themfelves ;  and  whoever  is  an  aggref- 
for,  or  injurious,  muft  expeft  to  fuffer,  as  in  private 
life.     'They  that  take   the  f'xord  fhall  perifh   by   the 

Jword.  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  mufi  go  into 
captivity.     Babylon  muft  receive  double  for  all  her  in- 

Jults  upon  other  nations,  &c.  All  which  is  verified 
by  obfervation,  both  in  regard  to  private  perfons, 
and  to  ftates,  as  far  as  it  is  reafonable  for  us  to 
expert  to  lee  it  verified,  in  this  our  ignorance  of  the 
real  quantities  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  happinefs 
and  mifery.  But  in  all  obfervations  of  this  kind 
we  ought  conftantly  to  bear  in  mind,    that  God's 

judgments  are  unfearchable,  and  his  ways  pajl  finding 
outj  in  particular  cafes,  though  fufEciently  manifeft 
in  the  general  courfe  and  tenor  of  things.  By  the 
laft  he  fhews  us  his  moral  attributes,  his  providence, 
and  his  relation  to  us  as  our  governor  j  by  the  firft 
he  humbles  the  pride,  rafhnefs,  and  felf-conceit,  of 
human  underftanding. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  here  to  fay  fome- 
thing  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  war.  Now  this 
regards  either  the  magiftrate,  or  the  fubjeft.  Firft, 
then,  it  is  very  evident,  that  as  private  perfons 
are,  in  general,  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Chrift  to 
revenge  themfelves,  refift  evil,  &c.  fo  are  ftates, 
and  confequently,  magiftrates.  But  then  as  private 
perfons  have,  under  chriftianity,  that  perfeU  law 
of  liberty:,  a  power  to  punilh  injuries  done  to  them- 
felves, oppofe  violence  offered  to  themfelves,  &c. 
when  their  view  in  this  is  a  fincere  regard  to 
others,  as  afFefted  by  thefe  injuries  and  violences, 
fo  magiftrates  have  a  power,  and  by  confequence 
lie  under  an  obligation,  of  the  like  kind,  v/here 
the  real  motive  is  tendernefs  to  their  own  people 
in  a  juft  caufe,  or  a  regard  to  the  general  welfare 
of  tlieir  own  ftate,  and  the  neighbouring  ones.     Se- 
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condly,  Though  it  feems  entirely  unjuftifiable  for 
private  perfbns  to  enter  upon  the  profeflion  of  war 
wantonly,  and  with  a  view  to  riches,  honours,  &c. 
cfpecially  fince  fo  much  violence  and  cruelty,  and  fo 
many  temptations,  attend  this  profeffion  -,  yet  where 
a  perfon  is  already  engaged,  and  has  very  urgent 
reafons  reftraining  him  from  withdrawing,  or  receives 
a  particular  command  from  a  lawful  magiftrate,  it 
feems  to  be  allowable,  or  even  his  duty. 


SECT. 
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SECT.         VII. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
AND  PAINS  OF  THEOPATHY  IN  FORMING 
THE   RULE   OF   LIFE. 

PROP.        LXXI. 

'the  Love  of  God  regulates^  improves y  and  perfeEls  all  the 
other  Parts  of  our  Nature ;  and  affords  a  Pleafure 
Juperior  in  Kind  and  Degree  to  all  the  reft :  it  is  there- 
fore our  primary  Purfuitj  and  ultimate  End. 

In  what  manner  the  precepts  of  piety  regulate, 
improve,  and  perfeft  the  four  inferior  clalTes  of 
pleafure,  viz.  thof-  of  fenfation,  imagination,  am- 
bition, and  felf-intereft,  has  been  fhewn  already  in 
this  chapter.  But  the  precepts  of  piety  are  thofc 
which  teach  us,  what  homage  of  our  affeflions,  and 
external  adions,  ought  to  be  addrefTed  to  the  Deity 
in  a  direft  and  immediate  manner  i  and  it  will  ap- 
pear under  the  two  next  propofitions,  in  which  the 
affeftions  and  aflions  enjoined  by  piety  are  particu- 
larly confidered,  that  all  thefe  terminate  ultimately 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  are  abforbed  by  it :  the 
love  of  God  does  therefore  regulate,  improve,  and 
perfeft  all  the  four  inferior  clafTes  of  pleafure. 

The  fame  thing  is  evident  with  refpeft  to  the 
whole  of  our  natures,  in  a  fliorter  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  fenfe,  in  which  the  phrafe  of 
the  love  of  God  is  taken.  For  the  perpetual  exertion 
of  a  pleafing  affedlion  towards  a  being  infinite  in 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  and  who  is  alfo 
our  friend  and  father,  cannot  but  enhance  all  our 
joys,  and  alleviate  all  our  forrows ;   the  fenfe  of  his 
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prefence  and  protedion  will  reftrain  all  aftlons,  that 
are  exceflive,  irregular,  or  hurtful  ;  fupport  and 
encourage  us  in  all  fuch  as  are  of  a  contrary  nature ; 
and  infufe  fuch  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  as 
will  enable  us  to  fee  clearly,  and  aft  uniformly.  The 
perfeftion  therefore  of  every  part  of  our  natures 
muft  depend  upon  the  love  of  God,  and  the  con- 
ftant  comfortable  fenfe  of  his  prefence. 

With  refpeft  to  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  can  never 
be  free  from  partiality  and  felfifhnefs,  till  we  take 
our  ftation  in  the  divine  nature,  and  view  every 
thing  from  thence,  and  in  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  God.  If  the  relation  to  ourfelves  be  made  the 
point  of  view,  our  profpeft  muft  be  narrow,  and  the 
appearance  of  what  we  do  fee  diftorted.  When  we 
confider  the  fcenes  of  folly,  vanity,  and  mifery, 
which  muft  prefent  themfelves  to  our  fight  in  this 
point  J  when  we  are  difappointed  in  the  happinefs 
of  our  friends,  or  feel  the  refentment  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  our  benevolence  will  begin  to  languifh,  and 
our  hearts  to  fail  us  j  we  ftiall  complain  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  wickednefs  of  that  world,  which  we 
have  hitherto  loved  with  a  benevolence  merely  hu- 
man i  and  ftiew  by  our  complaints,  that  we  are  ftill 
deeply  tinftured  with  the  fame  corruption  and  wick- 
ednefs. This  is  generally  the  cafe  with  young  and 
unexperienced  perfons,  in  the  beginning  of  a  virtuous 
courle,  and  before  they  have  made  a  due  advance- 
ment in  the  ways  of  piety.  Human  benevolence, 
though /ze-ft?/  in  the  mouthy  is  bitter  in  the  belly  j  and 
the  difappointments  which  it  meets  with,  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  incline  us  to  call  the  divine  goodnefs  in 
queftion.  But  he  who  is  poflefled  of  a  full  afTurance 
of  this,  who  loves  God  with  his  whole  powers,  as 
an  inexhauftible  fountain  of  love  and  beneficence  to 
all  his  creatures,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  as 
much'  when  he  chaftifes,  as  when  he  rewards,  will 
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iearn  thereby  to  love  enemies,  as  well  as  friends ; 
the  finful  and  miferable,  as  well  as  the  holy  and 
happy ;  to  rejoice,  and  give  thanks,  for  every  thing 
which  he  fees  and  feels,  however  irreconcileable,  to 
his  prefent  fuggeftions ;  and  to  labour,  as  an  inftru- 
ment  under  God,  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 
happinefs,  with  real  courage  and  conftancy,  knowing 
that  his  labour  Jhall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

In  like  manner,  the  moral  fenfe  requires  a  perpe- 
tual direction  and  fupport  from  the  love  of  God,  in 
order  to  keep  it  fteady  and  pure.  When  men  ceafe 
to  regard  God  in  a  due  meafure,  and  to  make  him 
their  ultimate  end,  having  fome  other  end,  beyond 
which  they  do  not  look,  they  are  very  apt  to  relapfc 
into  negligence  and  callofity,  and  to  a6t  without  any 
virtuous  principle;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
often  look  up  to  him,  but  not  with  a  filial  love  and 
confidence,  thofe  weighty  tnatters  of  the  lawy  they 
lithe  minty  anife^  and  cumins  and  fill  themfelves  with 
endlefs  fcruples  and  anxieties  about  the  lawfulnefs  and 
unlawfulnefs  of  trivial  aftions :  whereas  he  who  loves 
God  with  all  his  heart,  cannot  but  have  a  conftant 
care  not  to  offend  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
amiable  notions  of  God,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
love  and  fincerity  towards  him,  are  fuch  a  fund  of 
hope  and  joy,  as  precludes  all  fcruples  that  are  unwor- 
thy of  the  divine  goodnefs,  or  unfuitable  to  our  pre- 
fent ftate  of  frailty  and  ignorance. 

We  are  next  to  fhew,  that  the  love  of  God  affords 
a  pleafure  which  is  fuperior  in  kind  and  degree  to  all 
the  reft,  of  which  our  natures  are  capable.  Now 
this  will  appear. 

Firft,  Becaufe  God  is  lights  and  in  him  there  is  no 
darknefs  at  all\  becaufe  he  is  love  itfelf,  fuch  love 
as  quite  cafls  out  all  fear.  The  love  and  contem- 
plation of  his  perfe6lion  and  happinefs  will  transform 
us  into  his  likenefs,  into  that  image  of  him  in  which 
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we  were  firfl;  made;  will  make  us  partakers  of  the 
divijje  jjature,  and  conlequently  of  the  perfeflion  and 
happineis  of  it.  Our  wills  may  thus  be  united  to  his 
will,  and  therefore  rendered  free  frorn  difappoint- 
ments ;  we  fhall,  by  degrees,  fee  every  thing  as  God 
fees  it,  L  e.  fee  every  thing  that  he  has  made  to  be 
good,  to  be  an  objeft  of  pleafure.  It  is  true,  that 
all  this,  in  its  perfedl  (tw^t^  in  its  ultimate  ratio,  can 
only  be  faid  by  way  of  anticipation :  whilft  we  carry 
thefe  flefhly  tabernacles  about  with  us,  we  muft  have 
croffes  to  bear,  frailties,  and  thorns  in  the  flefh,  to 
ftruggle  with.  But  ftill  our  ftrength  will  at  laft  be 
made  perfect  through  weaknefs ;  and  fome  devout 
perfons  appear  to  have  been  fo  far  transformed,  in 
this  life, '  as  to  acquiefce,  and  even  rejoice,  in  the 
events  of  it,  however  afflifting  apparendy,  to  be 
freed  from  fear  and  folicitude,  and  to  receive  their 
daily  bread  with  conftant  thankfulnefs,  i^ith  joy  un~ 
fpeakabkj  and  full  of  glory.  And  though  the  number 
of  thefe  happy  perfons  has  probably  been  very  fmall 
comparatively,  though  the  path  be  not  frequented 
and  beaten  j  yet  we  may  aflTure  ourfelves,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  all  to  arrive  at  the  fame  ftate,  if  their 
love  and  devotion  be  fufficiendy  earneft.  All  other 
loves,  with  all  their  defilements  and  idolatries,  will 
die  away  in  due  order  and  proportion,  in  the  heart, 
which  yields  itfelf  to  God :  for  they  are  all  impure 
and  idolatrous,  except  when  confidered  as  the  me- 
thods appointed  by  God  to  beget  in  us  the  love  of 
himfelf :  they  all  leave  Itains  ;  have  a  mixture  of  evil, 
as  well  as  of  good;  they  muft  all  be  tried  and  puri- 
fied by  the  fire  of  his  love,  and  pafs  thereby  from 
human  to  divine. 

Secondly,  God  is  our  centre,  and  the  love  of 
him  a.  pleafure  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  pain  in  all  the  reft,  as  fhewn 
in  the  laft  paragraph,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  all  point  to 
it,  like  fo  many  lines  terminating  in  the  fame  centre. 

When 
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When  men  have  entered  fufficiently  into  the  ways  of 
piety,  God  appears  more  and  m.ore  to  them  in  the 
•whole  courfe  and  tenor  of  their  lives  j  and  by  uni- 
ting himfelf  with  all  their  fenfations,  and  intellectual 
perceptions,  overpowers  all  the  pains ;  augments, 
and  attrafts  to  himfelf,  all  the  pleafures.  Every 
thing  fweet,  beautiful,  or  glorious,  brings  in  the  idea 
of  God,  mixes  with  it,  and  vanifhes  into  it.  For  all 
is  God's  J  he  is  the  only  caufe  and  reality ;  and  the 
exiflence  of  every  thing  elfe  is  only  the  effe6b, 
pledge,  and  proof,  of  his  exiftence  and  glory.  Let 
the  mind  be  once  duly  feafoned  with  this  truth,  and 
its  praftical  applications,  and  every  the  moft  indiffer- 
ent thing  will  become  food  for  religious  medita- 
tion, a  book  of  devotion,  and  a  pfalm  of  praife. 
And  when  the  purity  and  perfeftion  of  the  pleafures 
of  theopathy,  fet  forth  in  the  lalt  article,  are  added 
to  their  unlimited  extent,  as  it  appears  in  this,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee,  that  they  muft  be  far  fuperior  to"  all  the 
reft  both  in  kind  and  degree.  We  may  lee  alfo,  that 
the  frame  of  our  nature,  and  particularly  its  fubjeftion 
to  the  power  of  aflbciation,  has  an  obvious  and  necef- 
fary  tendency  to  make  the  love  of  God,  in  faft,  fupe- 
rior to  our  other  afFe6tions.  If  we  fuppofe  creatures 
fubjecl  to  the  law  of  aflbciation  to  be  placed  in  the 
midft  of  a  variety  of  pleafures  and  pains,  the  fum 
total  of  the  firft  being  greater  than  that  of  the  laft, 
and  to  conneft  God  v/ith  each  as  its  fole  caufe,  pain 
will  be  overpowered  by  pleafure,  and  the  indefinite 
number  of  compound  pleafures  refulting  from  affo- 
ciation  be  at  laft  united  entirely  with  the  idea  of 
God.  And  this  our  ultimate  happinefs  vvill  be  acce- 
lerated or  retarded,  according  as  v/e  apply  ourfelves 
more  or  lefs  to  the  cultivation  of  the  devout  af- 
feftions,  to  reading,  and  meditation  upon  divine 
fubjeds,  to  prayer  and  praife.  Thus  we  fliall  the 
fooner  learn  to  join  with  the  angels,  and  fpirks  ofjuji 
meyi  made  perfeify  in  afcribing  pozver,  and  riches,  and 
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wifdom,  and  Jirength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
hlejjlng,  and  every  affociated  luftre,  to  their  true 
fountain,  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Thirdly,  As  all  the  other  pleafures  have  a  mixture 
of  pain  and  impurity  in  them,  and  are  all  evidently 
means,  not  ends,  fo  are  the  obje(5ls  of  them  fre- 
quently taken  from  us  j  whereas  no  time,  place,  or 
circumflance  of  life,  can  deprive  us  of,  no  height, 
depth,  or  creature  of  any  kind,  can  feparate  us  from, 
the  love  of  God.  Our  hearts  may  be  turned  to 
him  in  the  greateft  external  confufion,  as  well  as  in 
the  deepefl  filence  and  retirement.  All  the  duties  of 
life,  when  directed  to  God,  become  pleafures;  and 
by  the  fame  means,  every  the  fmalleft  aftion  be- 
comes the  difcharge  of  the  proper  duty  of  the  time 
and  place.  Thus  we  may  redeem  our  time,  and 
turn  it  to  the  belt  advantage ;  thus  we  may  convert 
every  fituation  and  event  of  life  into  prefent  comfort, 
and  future  felicity. 

Fourthly,  When  the  love  of  God  is  made  thus  to 
arife  from  every  obje6l,  and  to  exert  itfelf  in  every 
aftion,  it  becomes  of  a  permanent  nature,  fuitable 
to  our  prefent  frame ;  and  will  not  pafs  into  dead- 
nefs  and  difguft,  as  our  other  pleafures  do  from 
repeated  gratification. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  novices  in  the  ways  of  piety 
and  devotion  are  frequently,  and  more  experienced 
perfons  fometimes,  affedled  with  fpiritual  aridity  and 
dejection ;  but  then  this  feerns  to  be  either  from 
pride,  or  fpiritual  felfiflinefs,  /.  e.  from  the  impurity 
of  their  love  to  God.  They  give  themfelves  up 
perhaps  to  raptures,  and  ecftatic  tranfports,  from 
the  prefent  pleafures  which  they  afford,  to  the  neg- 
led:  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  of  charity,  friendfhip, 
induilry ;  or  they  think  themfelves  the  peculiar  fa- 
vourites of  heaven  on  account  of  thefe  raptures  ;  and 
defpife  and  cenfure  others,  as  of  inferior  claffes,  in 
the  fchool  of  piety.     Now  thefe  violent  agitations  of 
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the  brain  cannot  recur  often  without  pafTing  out  of  the 
linnits  of  pleafure  into  thofe  of  pain;  and  particu- 
larly into  the  nnental  pains  of  nnorofenefs,  jealoufy, 
fear,  deje6tion,  and  melancholy.  Both  the  greatnefs 
and  the  famenefs  of  the  pleafures  concur,  as  in  other 
cafes,  to  convert  them  into  pains.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  that  thofe  who  feek  God  in  all  his  works, 
and  receive  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  which  the 
order  of  his  providence  offers,  with  thankfulnefs,  and 
fidelity  in  their  duty,  as  coming  from  his  hand,  would 
either  want  that  variety,  or  that  temperature,  which 
in  our  prefent  ftate  is  neceffary  to  make  the  love  of 
God  a  perpetual  fund  of  joy.  And  it  feems  peculi- 
arly proper  to  remark  here,  that  if  the  primitive 
chriftians,  inftead  of  retiring  into  defarts,  caves,  and 
cells,  for  the  cultivation  of  fpeculative  devotion,  had 
continued  to  fhew  forth  and  prafbife  the  love  of  God 
by  expofing  themfelves  to  all  fuch  difficulties  and 
dangers,  as  had  arifen  in  the  inceffant  propagation  of 
the  everlafling  gofpel,  to  every  nation^  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  they  would  perhaps  have  re- 
joiced evermore,  even  in  the  greateft  tribulations,  as 
the  apoftles,  and  their  immediate  followers,  who  kept 
their  firji  love,  feem  to  have  done ;  alfo  that  the  pre- 
fent and  future  generations  of  chriftians  can  never 
be  delivered  from  fuperftitious  fears  and  anxieties, 
from  drynefs,  fcrupulofity,  and  dejedlion,  till  they 
go  into  all  the  "joorld,  and  preach  the  gofpel  to  every 
creature,  according  to  our  Saviour's  lalt  command. 
However,  till  this  happy  time  comes,  the  alloy  of 
the  pleafures  of  theopathy  with  pain  ferves  to  remind 
us  of  our  fallen  ftate,  and  of  the  greatnefs  of  our 
fall,  fince  our  primary  and  pureft  pleafures  are  fubjedt 
to  fuch  an  alloy ;  and  thus,  learning  compafTion, 
humility,  and  fubmiflion  to  God,  we  fhall  be  exalted 
thereby,  and,  after  we  have  fuffered  a  while,  he 
perfe5fed,  fiahlifhed,  ffrengthened,  fettled. 

PROP, 
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PROP.       LXXII. 

T<?  deduce  pra5lical  Rules  concerning  the  'Theopathetic 
Affe5iionSi  Faithy  Fear^  Gratitudey  HopCy  'Trufl, 
ReftgnatioHy  and  Love. 

OF    FAITH    IN    GOD. 

The  firfl  of  the  theopathetic  affe6lions  is  faith. 
He  that  cometh  to  God  mufl  believe  that  he  is  \  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  feek  him. 
But  this  faith  is  of  very  different  degrees,  even  in  thofe 
who  equally  acknowledge  their  belief  of  the  exiftencc 
of  God,  and  agree  in  tlieir  expreffions  concerning  his 
nature  and  attributes,  according  as  their  ideas  of 
this  kind  are  more  or  lefs  vivid  and  perfed,  and 
recur  more  or  lefs  frequently  in  the  events  of  life. 
It  is  probable  indeed,  that  no  man,  efpecially  in  a 
chriftian  country,  can  be  utterly  devoid  of  faith. 
The  impreffion  made  upon  us  in  infancy,  our  con- 
verfation  afterwards,  the  books  that  we  read,  and 
the  wonders  of  the  vifible  world,  all  concur  to 
generate  ideas  of  the  power  and  knowledge  of  God 
at  lead,  and  to  excite  fuch  degrees  of  fear,  as  give 
a  reality  to  the  ideas,  and  extort  fo  much  of  affent, 
that  the  moft  profeffed  atheifts,  did  they  refleft  upon 
what  paffes  in  their  thoughts,  and  declare  it  fin- 
cerely,  could  not  but  acknowledge,  that  at  certain 
times  they  are  like  the  devils,  who  believe  and  tremble. 
After  thefe  come  the  perfons  who  dare  not  but  own 
God  in  words,  who  have  few  or  no  objeftions  to 
his  nature  and  attributes,  or  who  can  even  produce 
many  arguments  and  demonftrations  in  favour  of 
them  i  and  yet  put  away  the  thoughts  of  God  as 
much  as  they  are  able.  The  next  degree  is  of  fuch 
as  try  toferve  God  and  mammon  together,  in  various 
proportions ;  till  at  laft  we  come  to  thofe,  whofe  hea'/^t- 
is  ferfeSl  before  6W,   who  love  him  with  all  their 
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powers,  and  walk  in  his  prejence  continually.  N'ow 
this  laft  ftate  of  faith  is  that  which  the  fcripture  puts 
as  equivalent  to  our  whole  duty :  for  in  this  laft  ftate 
it  comprehends,  and  coincides  with,  all  the  other 
theopathetic  afFeflions,  when  they  are  likewile  carried 
to  their  ultimate  perfedion.  In  their  firft  rife  they  all 
differ  from  one  another;  in  their  laft  ftate  they  all 
unite  together,  and  may  be  expreffed  by  the  name  of 
any  fingle  one,  when  fuppofed  perfed ;  though  the 
moft  ufual,  proper,  and  emphatic  appellation  feems 
to  be  the  phrafe  of  the  love  of  God.,  as  before  noted. 
Let  us  now  inquire  by  what  methods  men  may  be 
moft  accelerated  in  their  progrefs  from  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  faith  in  infancy  to  its  ultimate  perfedlion. 

Firft,  then.  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  the  conftant  ftudy  of  them,  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  whereby  this  faith  is  firft  to  be  gene- 
rated, and  afterwards  improved  and  perfected.  God  ' 
taught  mankind  before  the  flood,  and  for  fome  ages 
afterwards,  his  exiftence,  nature,  and  attributes,  by 
exprefs  revelation;  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be 
the  proper  method  for  begetting  faith  in  children, 
who  are  more  ignorant,  and  unqualified  for  rational 
deduftions,  than  adults  in  the  rudeft  ages  of  the 
world,  to  initiate  them  early  in  the  records  of  re- 
ligion. And  though  afterwards  the  inviftble  things 
of  God  may  be  known  by  the  vifible  creation,  yet  the 
miracles  delivered  in  the  fcriptures  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to  add  that 
force,  luftre,  and  veneration,  to  our  ideas  of  God, 
and  his  attributes,  which  are  the  caufes  and  con- 
comitants of  affent  or  faith,  according  to  the  theory 
of  thefe  papers.  The  fame  thing  holds  of  the 
prophecies,  precepts,  promifes,  and  threatenings,  of 
the  fcriptures,  in  their  refpeftive  degrees ;  and  it 
feems,  in  a  manner,  impoffible  for  any  one  to  be 
perpetually  converfant  in  them,  without  this  happy 
influence.     All  thofe  perfons  therefore,   who  are  fo 

far 
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far  advanced  in  faith,  as  to  cry  out  with  the  father 
of  the  lunatic  in  the  gofpel,  Lord,  I  believe;  help 
thou  my  unbelief;  ought,  in  confequence  of  this  prayer, 
to  apply  themfelves  to  the  daily  ftudy  of,  and  medita- 
tion upon,  the  fcriptures.  To  which  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  as  faith  in  Chrift  is  alfo  neceffary,  as  well  as  faith 
in  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  can  be  learnt  no 
other  way  than  from  the  fcriptures,  we  ought  upon 
this  account  alfo  to  efteem  them  as  the  principal 
means,  which  God  has  put  in  our  power,  for  the 
generation  and  improvement  of  our  faith :  faith 
Cometh  by  hearings  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God. 

Secondly,  To  the  ftudy  of  the  word  of  God  muft 
be  joined  that  of  his  works.  They  are  in  all  things 
analogous  to  each  other,  and  are  perpetually  com- 
ments upon  each  other.  1  do  not  mean,  that  a  man 
muft  be  a  deep  philofopher,  in  order  to  have  faith  in 
God;  for,  on  the  contrary,  philofophical  refearches, 
when  purfued  from  curiofity  or  ambition,  are  vai^i 
deceit y  and  lead  people  to  jnake  fhipzvreck  of  faith.  I 
would  only  recommend  to  every  perfon,  according 
to  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  to  confider  the  works 
of  God  as  his  works  j  to  refer  all  the  power,  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs  in  them,  to  him,  as  the  fole  fountain  of 
thefe ;  and  to  dwell  upon  the  vaftnefs,  the  luftre,  the 
beauty,  the  beneficence,  which  are  obvious  to  vulgar 
as  well  as  philofophic  eyes,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have 
raifed  devotion  in  the  heart.  Such  exercifes  would 
greatly  aflift  to  overcome  that  gloominefs  and  fcepti- 
cifm,  which  fometimes  hang  about  our  conceptions 
of  the  invifible  world,  and  by  their  reiterated  im- 
prelTions  generate  the  caufes  of  aflent.  We  have 
examples  of  this  in  the  Old  Teftament,  particularly 
in  the  Pfalms ;  and  the  writers  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  eminent  for  any  peculiar  depth  in  curious  in- 
quiries. Men  of  the  ordinary  ranks  in  life  in  thefe 
times  have  as  much  probably  of  the  myfteries  of 
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nature  unfolded  to  them,  as  great  faints  in  ancient 
times ;  ^o  that  they  want  nothing  to  enable  them  to 
draw  the  fame  faith  and  devotion  from  the  works  of 
creation,  but  the  fame  earned  defire  to  do  it. 

Thirdly,  An  upright  heart,  and  a  fincere  endea- 
vour to  do  our  whole  duty,  are  neceffary  to  fup- 
port  our  faith,  after  it  is  generated.     While  any  fin 
remains  unconquered,  while  there  are  any  fecret  mif- 
givings,  the  idea  of  God  will  be  fo  uneafy  to   the 
mind,  as  not  to  recur  frequently  ;  men  will  feek  for 
refuge  in  vain  amufements  -,  and  the  falfe  hopes  of  this 
world  will  exclude  the  real  ones  of  another,  and  make 
religion  appear  like  a  dream.     This  is  the  cafe  with 
far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind ;  they  live  rather  by 
fight  than  faith;  and  are  not  fufficiently  aware,  that 
a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump,   and  that  one 
favourite  purfuit  of  this  world  totally  eclipfes  thofe 
glories  of  the  other,  that  fight  of  the  invifihle  God, 
which  the  'pure  in  hearty    like  Mojes,   are  favoured 
with.     The  fame  partiality  of  our  obedience  and  de- 
votion is  the  caufe,  that  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments  do  not  at  once  convince  all,   who 
perufe  them,  of  their  divine  authority,  and  of  the  con- 
fequent  truth  of  revealed   religion.      We  judge  of 
the  frame  of  men's  minds  by  that  of  our  own,  as 
appears  from  the  theory  of  affociation  j    and  what- 
ever differs  in  a  great  degree  from  our  own,  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  fomething  romantic  and  incredible. 
This  is  evident  in  the  daily  intercourfes  of  human 
life.      Corrupt   and   defigning  men  put   the   falfefl 
and  mofl  unnatural  conftru6tions  upon  the  a6tions  of 
the  bulk  of  mankind,    and  often  deceive  themfelves 
thereby ;  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  quite  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive  and  believe  the  pofTibility  of  very  hero- 
ical,  generous,  pious  aftions.    And  thus  profane  men 
turn  into  ridicule  pafTages  in  the  fcriptures,  which 
demand   the  highefl  admiration  and  applaufe;  and 
men  of  inferior  degrees  of  goodnefs,   though  they 

do 
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do  not  afient  to  this,  are  a  little  ftaggered  at  it.  But 
they  who  will  do  the  will  of  God,  will  foon  perceive 
the  do5irine  of  the  fcriptures  to  be  from  him  j  they 
who  will  prefs  forward  to  the  perfedion  of  Mofes, 
Daniel,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  will  not  only  acquit 
them  readily  of  the  charge  of  enthufiafm  and  impof- 
ture,  but  will  alfo  fee  and'  feel  experimentally  fuch 
imqueftionable  criterions  of  truth,  fuch  a  reality,  in 
their  words  and  adions,  as  will  difpel  all  the  mifts 
of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  with  regard  either  to 
natural  or  revealed  religion. 

It  is  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  thefe  things  were  fe- 
riouily  weighed,  and  laid  to  heart,  by  thofe  half-pious 
perfons,  who  abftain  from  grofs  fins,  and  feek,  though 
they  do  not  firive,  to  enter  in  at  the  fir  ait  gate,  who  are 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thefe  perfons  might, 
by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  word  and  works  of 
God  in  a  practical  way,  and  cafting  away  the  fin  that 
does  moft  eafily  befet  them,  not  only  arrive  at  that  full 
(ifjurance  of  faith,  which  is  our  greateft  happinefs  in 
this  world,  and  the  earnefb  of  an  eternal  crown  here- 
after, but  alfo  let  their  light  fo  fijine  before  men,  as  that 
they,  feeing  their  good  works,  would  glorify  their  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven. 

OF    THE     FEAR    OF    GOD. 

The  immediate  confequence  of  faith  in  God,  in  • 
its  imperfeA  Hate,  is  fear.  And  though  love  does 
arife  alfo,  yet  it  is  faint  and  tranfient  for  a  long^ 
time,  whereas  the  fear  is  flrong  and  vivid,  and  re- 
curs generally  with  every  recollcdion  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  caufe  of  all  this  is  unfolded  in  thefe 
papers.  For,  fear  being  the  offspring  of  bodily  pain, 
and  this  being  much  more  acute  than  bodily  plea- 
fure,  the  parent  of  love,  it  follows  that  fear  muft, 
in  general,  be  ilronger  than  love  in  their  nafcent 
(late.  The  auguft  ideas  of  infinite  time  and  fpace, 
of  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hell, 
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of  the  great  works  of  the  creation,  &c.  which  ac-^ 
company  the  idea  of  God,  farther  contribute  to  agitate 
the  mind,  and  to  carry  it  within  the  limits  of  pain 
OP  fear.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee,  that  thefe  ter- 
rifying ideas,  when  mixed  with  thofe  which  generate 
love,  and  moderated  by  frequent  recurrency,  and 
other  means,  fo  as  to  fall  back  within  the  limaits  of 
pleafure,  muft  greatly  increafe  our  love,  and  other 
pleafing  afFeftions,  exerted  towards  the  Deity.  We 
are  to  inquire  therefore,  both  how  the  fear  of  God 
may  mofl:  effeftually  be  generated,  and  how  it  may 
be  converted  moft  Ipeedily  into  love  and  delight  in 
God.  And  the  anfwer  will  be,  that  we  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  nneans  before  recommended  for  the  gene- 
ration and  increafe  of  faith,  viz.  the  ftudy  of  the 
word  and  works  of  God,  and  a  fincere  endeavour  to 
difcharge  the  whole  of  our  duty. 

That  the  laft  is  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  fear  of 
God,  miay  appear,  inalmuch  as  thofe  who  continue 
to  difobey,  muft,  by  degrees,  fall  into  infenfibility 
and  callofity  ;  the  frequent  returns  of  the  ideas  of  guilt 
and  fear  make  them  fit  eafier  upon  the  mind,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  remaining  uneafinefs  keeps  thefe 
ideas,  with  all  their  aflbciates,  out  of  view,  in  a  great 
meafure,  as  has  been  mentioned  already. 

OF  GRATITUDE  TOWARDS  GOD. 

Gratitude  or  thankfulnefs  to  God  arifes  from  the 
recoUettion  of  benefits  received,  juft  as  that  to  men. 
And  if  we  could  fee  and  feel  pradlically  and  perpe- 
tually, that  God  is  the  fole  fpring  of  all  aflion,  our 
gratitude  to  God  would  abforb  all  kinds  and  degrees 
of  it  paid  to  men.  Could  we  alfo  look  with  the 
eye  of  faith  into  futurity,  and  be  convinced  really, 
that  eye  hath  not  Jeen^  nor  ear  heard^  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^  what  things 
God  has  prepared  for  Juch  as  love  him,  that  all  things 
'-jjork  together  for  their  goody  trials  and  affii6lions  as 
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much,  or  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  that  every  crea- 
ture fhall "  love,  and  blefs,  and  praife  God  at  laft, 
and  every  one  partake  of  the  happinefs  of  all  the 
reft,  whilft  yet  we  all,  who  are  thus  heirs  of  an  ex- 
cefs  of  glory,  perfe6lion,  and  happinefs,  are  crea- 
tures of  yefterday,  called  forth  from  nothing  by 
God's  almighty  word ;  if,  farther,  we  confider,  that 
the  Son  of  God  became  flefh,  took  our  infirmities 
and  forrows,  and  at  laft  died  for  us,  God  condefcend- 
ing  thus  to  recommend  and  evidence  his  infinite 
love  to  us  j  our  hearts  could  not  but  overflow  with 
Rich  gratitude,  as  even  to  overpower  our  faith  for  a 
while.  We  fliould  then  acknowledge,  that  all  we  are, 
and  have,  and  hope  for,  are  from  him  ;  we  fhould 
praife  him  for  all  the  bleflings  paft,  prefent,  and  fu- 
ture, which  we  receive  in  our  own  perfons,  or  in 
thofe  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  defire  nothing  fo 
ardently,  as  to  be  admitted  into  his  prefence,  and 
the  fociety  of  thofe  happy  beings,  who  reft  not  day 
and  night,  faying  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, which  was,    and  is,    and  is  to  come. 

OF    HOPE    AND    TRUST   IN  GOD,    AND 
RESIGNATION  TO  HIS  WILL. 

Hope  and  truft  in  God  differ  only  in  degree,  the 
laft  being  a  firmer  hope,  and,  as  it  were,  an  aflli- 
rance  of  the  favour  of  God  to  ourfelves  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  that  he  will  provide  for  all  our  wants. 
Refignation  is  the  fame  hope  and  truft  exerted,  not- 
withftanding  that  prefent  appearances  may  be  contrary 
'  thereto :  it  is  the  fubmiflion  of  our  own  wills  and 
judgments  to  God's,  with  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
care  and  goodnefs.  Let  us  endeavour  to  place  this 
hope,  truft,  and  refignation,  upon  a  fure  foundation, 
laid  in  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

Firft,  then.  The  fcriptures  give  the  ftrongeft  and 
plaineft  afllirances,  that  all  thofe  who  love  and  obey 
God  here,  will  be  admitted  to  pure,  exalted,  and 
eternal  happinefs  at  the  expiration  of  this  life.     If 
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therefore  our  hearts  do  not  condemn  iis^  we  may  have 
this  confidence  in  him  j  we  may  have  an  entire  hope 
and  truft  in  him,  as  to  the  moil  weighty  of  all 
points,  our  eternal  falvation.  And  though  natural 
reafon  could  not  have  difcovered  this  ineftimable 
hope  to  us,  though  it  was  not  able  to  brifjg  life  and 
immortality  to  lights  Chrift  being  the  only  Jure  and 
Jieadfafi  anchor  of  that  hope,  which  reaches  beyond 
the  veil  o^  d^zth. ;  yet  it  readily  concurs  with  all  the 
Icripture  declarations  of  this  kind,  and  even  affords 
a  comfortable  probability  of  itfelf,  after  we  have 
once  been  enlightened  by  revelation. 

Secondly,  The  fcriptures,  the  voice  of  reafon,  and 
careful  obfervation,  all  concur  to  affure  us,  that  a 
fecret  providence  attends  upon  the  good  -,  protects 
and  bleiTes  them  in  the  events  of  the  prefent  life, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  j  delivers  them  in  great 
trials  and  afflidions ;  and  difpofes  every  incident  and 
circumftance  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  would  wifh 
and  defire  for  themfelves,  could  they  judge  aright, 
and  take  the  whole  of  things  into  their  view.  Now 
the  full  perfuafion  of  this  would  be  a  mofl  endearing 
motive  to  truft  and  confidence  in  God.  For  the 
things  of  this  life,  however  inconfiderable  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  another,  do  moft  fenfibly  affect 
even  good  m.en ;  and,  till  they  can  arrive  at  a  due 
indifference  to  this  world,  it  is  highly  requifite,  that 
they  ffiould  turn  their  excefs  of  fenfibility  into  a 
motive  to  gratitude  and  truft. 

Thirdly,  The  affurance  that  all  our  affiidtions 
are  the  chaftifements  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
equally  productive  of  happinefs  with  the  other  events 
of  our  lives,  as  mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph, 
enables  us  to  refign  ourfelves.  The  higheft  acfb  of 
this  kind  is,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  article  of 
death,  when  we  are  furrounded  with  infirmity,  pain, 
and  darknefs,  and  when  all  inferior  comforts  muft 
be  given  up.     Now  this  theopathetic   affe6lion   ot 
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refignation,  though  it  is  in  its  firft  flate  painful,  and 
difficult  to  corrupt  nature ;  yet  in  ics  progrefs  it 
becomes  eafy,  and  at  laft  affords  the  deepeft  peace 
-and  fitisfaftion.  By  refigning  all,  we  are  delivered 
from  every  anxiety  and  difquietude,  and  enter  upon 
the  next  period  of  our  exiftence,  with  an  impartiality 
and  freedom,  that  qualifies  us  to  erjoy  whatever  the 
order  of  providence  beftows.  And  unlefs  V7e  were 
exercifed  with  fome  trials  and  temptations  of  this 
kind,  unlefs  our  wills  were  fometimes  difappointed, 
we  {houid  at  laft  be  fwallowed  up  by  mere  wilful- 
nefs,  and  purfue  every  obje6l  of  defire  with  an  un- 
conquerable eagernefs  and  obftinacy*.  we  fliiould 
alfo  idolize  ourfelves,  as  the  authors  of  our  fuccefs 
and  bleffings ;  or,  at  the  utmoft,  fhould  look  no 
farther  than  the  courfe  of  nature,,  and  blind  un- 
meaning fate ;  whereas  by  learning  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  God,  however  unexpedled, 
we  become  partakers  of  his  happinefs^  for  his  will 
can  never  be  difappointed. 

Fourthly,  Thofe  perfons  who  believe  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  according  to  the  third  of  the  fuppofitions 
before- mentioned,  /".  e.  who  believe  that  he  will  ad- 
vance all  his  creatures  to  unlimited  happinefs  ulti- 
mately, may  much  more  eafily  refign  themfelves  to 
God,  in  all  refpefts,  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
on  that  account.  But  it  appears,  that  very  pious 
perfons  have  an  entire  refignation,  without  any  dif- 
tincft  conception  or  belief  of  this  hypothefis.  They 
know  and  feel,  as  it  were,  that  God  is  infinitely 
good,  and  that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  muji  do  right  i 
and,  in  this  confidence,  they  leave  the  myfteries 
of  his  providence,  his  unfearchable  judgments,  to 
be  unfolded  in  his  own  time,  preferving  them- 
felves from  difquietude  by  an  humble  religious 
fcepticifm.  But  if  it  Ihould  pleafe  God  to  difplay 
the  riches  of  his  njercy  in  the  full  difcovery  and 
eftablifhment  of  the  do^ftrine   of  univerfal   reftora- 

tion, 
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tion,  in  the  latter  times,  which  are  now  approaching, 
It  will  beconne  us  firft  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft 
gratitude,  and  then  to  ufe  it  as  a  means  of  accele- 
rating our  progrefs  tov/ards  the  abfolute  refignation  of 
ourfelves,  and  all  our  fellow-creatures,  into  the  hands 
of  God. 

Fifthly,  As  the  confiderations  contained  in  the 
four  laft  paragraphs  may  contribute  to  beget  hope, 
truft,  and  refignation  in  us,  fo  all  the  foregoing 
theopathetic  affedtions,  and  particularly  gratitude, 
with  all  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  confpire  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  will  be  eafily  (ten, 

OF    THE    LOVE    OF    GOD. 

The  lave  of  God  may  be  confidered  as  the  lail  of 
the  theopathetic  afFeftions,  as  before  remarked;  for 
they  all  end  in  it,  and  it  is  the  fum  total  of  them  all. 
In  its  firft  rife,  it  muft,  like  all  the  reft  of  them, 
refemble  the  fympathetic  one  of  the  fame  name ; 
and  thus  it  differs  from  the  reft  in  their  firft  rife,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  contrary  to  fear.  In  its  firft  rife  it 
is  often  tinctured  with  fondnefs  and  familiarity,  and 
leans  much  towards  enthufiafm ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fear  is  often  at  firft  a  flavifti  fuperftitious 
dread.  By  degrees  the  fear  and  love  qualify  each 
other;,  and,  by  uniting  with  the  other  theopathetic 
aflFe6tions,  they  all  together  coalefce  into  a  reveren- 
tial, humble,  filial  love,  attended  with  a  f)eace, 
com.fort,  and  joy,  that  pafs  all  belief  of  thofe  who 
have  not  experienced  it ;  fo  that  they  look  upon  the 
difcourfes  and  writings  of  thofe  who  have,  to  be 
either  hypocrify,  or  romantic  jargon.  The  book 
of  Pfalms  affords  the  fublimeit  and  moft  correft 
expreffions  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  too  much 
ftudied  by  thole  who  would  cherilli,  purify,  and  pcr- 
fed  in  themfelves  a  devout  frame  of  mind.  And 
this  fingle  circumftance,  exclufive  of  all  other  con- 
fiderations, appears  to  me  a  moft  convincing  proof  of 
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the  divine  authority  of  this  book,  and  conieqiiently 
of  the  reft  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.  But  they  have  all  the  fame  evidence  in  their 
favour,  in  their  refpeftive  degrees ;  they  are  all 
helps  to  beget  in  us  the  love  of  God,  and  tefts 
whether  we  have  it  or  no ;  and  he  who  meditates 
day  and  night  in  the  law  of  Gody  joining  thereto  the 
pradlical  contemplation  of  his  works,  as  prefcribed 
by  the  fcriptures,  and  the  purification  of  his  hands 
and  hearty  will  foon  arrive  at  that  devout  and  happy 
ftate,  which  is  fignified  by  the  love  of  God.  I  will 
here  add  fome  pra6bical  confequences  refulting  from 
what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  theopathetic 
afFe6lions. 

Firft,  then,  Though  an  excefs  of  paflion  of 
every  kind,  fuch  as  is  not  under  the  command  of 
the  voluntary  power,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  danger- 
ous and  fmful ;  yet  we  muft  take  care  to  ferve  God, 
with  our  affe6tions,  as  well  as  our  outward  adlions ; 
and  indeed,  unlefs  we  do  the  firft,  we  fhall  not 
long  continue  to  do  the  laft,  the  internal  frame  of 
our  minds  being  the  fource  and  fpring,  from  whence 
our  external  actions  flow.  God,  who  gives  us  all 
our  faculties  and  powers,  has  a  right  to  all ;  and  it 
is  a  fecret  difloyalty  and  infidelity,  not  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  our  afi^e6tions.  They  are  evidently  in  our 
power,  immediately  or  mediately ;  and  therefore  he 
who  goes  to  his  profeflion,  occupation,  or  amule- 
ments,  with  more  delight  and  pleafure  than  to  his 
exercifes  of  devotion,  his  reading  and  meditation 
upon  divine  fubjefts,  and  his  prayers  and  praifes, 
whofe  fold  is  not  athirfi  for  the  living  God,  and  the 
•water  of  life^  may  aftliredly  conclude,  that  he  is  not 
arrived  at  the '  requifite  degree  of  perfeftion  j  that 
he  ft  ill  hankers  after  mammon  ^  though  he  may  have 
fome  real  defires,  and  earneft  refolutions,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  God. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Though  this  be  true  in  general,  and  a 
truth  of  the  greateft  praftical  importance  s  yet  there 
are  fome  feafons,  in  which  all  the  theopathetic  af- 
fedlions,  and  many,  in  which  thofe  of  the  delightful 
kind,  are  languid,  and  that  even  in  perfons  that  are 
far  advanced  in  purity  and  perfedlion.  Thus  the 
enthufiaftic  raptures,  which  often  take  place  in  the 
beginning  of  a  religious  courfe,  by  introducing  an 
oppofite,  (late,  difqualify  fome ;  a  Judaical  rigour 
and  exactitude  in  long  exercifes,  bodily  diforders, 
&c.  others,  from  feeling  God  to  be  their  prefent 
joy  and  comfort.  So  that  the  fervours  of  devo- 
tion are  by  no  means  in  exacfl  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  advancement  in  piety ;  we  can  by  no  means 
make  them  a  criterion  of  our  own  progrefs,  or  that 
of  others.  But  then  they  are  always  fome  prefump- 
tionj  and  it  is  far  better,  that  they  fnould  have 
fome  mixture  even  of  enthufiafm,  than  not  take 
place  at  all.  As  to  thofe,  who  are  in  the  dry  and 
dejefted  ftate,  the  fear  of  God  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  fufficiently  vivid  in  them.  Let  them  there- 
fore frequently  recoiled:,  that  the  fear  of  God  is  a 
fcripture  criterion  and  feal  of  the  ele6l,  as  well  as 
love.  Let  them  confider,  that  this  trial  muft  be 
fubmitted  to,  as  much  as  any  other,  till  patience 
have  her  -perfect  work  j  that  it  is  more  purifying 
than  common  trials ;  that  the  ftate  of  fear  is  far 
more  fafe,  and  a  much  ftronger  earneft  of  falvation, 
than  premature  and  ecftatic  tranfports ;  and  that,  if 
they  continue  faithful,  it  will  end  in  love,  probably 
during  this  life,  certainly  in  another.  Laftly,  That 
no  feeble  minded  perfon  may  be  left  without  com- 
fort, if  there  be  any  one  who  doubts  whether  he 
either  loves  or  fears  God,  finding  nothing  but  dul- 
nefs,  anxiety  and  fcrupulofity,  within  him,  he 
muft  be  referred  to  his  external  actions,  as  the  fureft 
criterion  of  his  real  intentions,  in  this  confufed  and 
diforderly  ftate  of  the  afFedions  j  and  at  the  fame 
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time  admonifhed  not  to  depend  upon  his  external 
rigliteoufners,  which  would  breed  an  endlefs  fcru- 
pulofity,  and  an  endeavour  after  an  ufelefs  exafticude, 
but  to  take  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Jefus  Chrift. 

Laflly,  The  cultivation  of  the  love  of  God  in  our- 
felves  by  the  methods  here  recommended,  and  all 
others  that  fuit  our  ftate  and  condition,  with  a  pru- 
dent caution  to  avoid  enthufiafm  on  one  hand,  and 
fuperftition  on  the  other,  is  the  principal  means 
for  preferving  us  from  dejedlion  of  every  kind,  and 
freeing  us,  if  v/e  be  fallen  into  it.  Worldly  for- 
rows  muft  by  degrees  die  away,  becaufe  worldly 
defires,  their  fources  will.  And  this  progrefs  will 
be  much  accelerated  by  the  impreffions  of  a  con- 
trary nature,  which  gratitude,  hope,  lovie  towards 
God,  will  make  upon  the  mind.  As  to  the  de- 
jeftion,  which  relates  to  another  world,  it  generally 
ends,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked  already,  in 
the  oppofite  ftate,  being  its  own  remedy  and  cure ; 
but  all  direct  endeavours  after  the  true  and  pure 
love  of  God  muft  aflift.  It  is  much  to  be  wilhed, 
that  low-fpirited  perfons  of  all  kinds  would  open 
themfelves  without  referve  to  religious  friends,  and 
particularly  to  fuch  as  have  pafled  through  the  fame 
dark  and  difmal  path  themfelves,  and,  diftrufting 
their  judgments,  would  refign  themfelves  for  a  time 
to  fome  perfon  of  approved  experience  and  piety. 
Thefe  would  be  like  guardian  angels  to  them  -,  and 
as  our  natures  are  fo  communicative,  and  fufceptible 
of  infedtion  good  and  bad,  they  would  by  degrees 
infufe  fomething  of  their  own  peaceable,  cheerful, 
and  devout  fpirit  into  them.  But  all  hum.an  fupports 
and  comforts  are  to  be  at  laft  refigned  -,  we  muft 
have  no  Comforter,  no  God,  but  one  -,  and  happy  arc 
they  who  make  hafte  towards  this  central  point,  in 
which  alone  we  anfnd  refi  to  our  fouls. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If  we  confider  the  love  of  the  world,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  God,  in  the  firO:  ratio  which 
they  bear  to  each  other,  it  will  appear,  that  the  love 
of  the  world  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  fear  infinitely  greater  than  the  love  j  fo  that 
the  fear  of  God  is  a  middle  proportional  between  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God,  in  the  firft  or 
nafcent  ratio  of  thefe  affeftions.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  take  their  laft  ratio,  or  that  in  which  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  the  fear  of  God,  vanifli  into  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  the  world  will  be  infinitely  lefs 
than  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  infinitely  lefs  than 
the  love;  fo  that  the  fear  of  God  will  ftill  be  a 
middle  proportional  between  the  love  of  the  world 
and  the  love  of  God.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  fear  of 
God  to  be  a  middle  proportional  between  the  love 
of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  in  all  the  interme- 
diate ftates  of  thefe  afFe(5lions,  from  their  firfl:  rife  in 
infancy,  till  their  ultimate  abforption  and  evanef- 
cence  in  the  love  of  God,  and  fee  how  this  fuppofition 
will  tally  with  experience,  and  how  each  afFeftion 
varies  in  refpefl  of  the  other  two.  Call  therefore  the 
love  of  the  world  W,  the  fear  of  God  F,  and  the  love 
of  God  L.   Since  then  W  :  F  :  :  F  :  L,  W==F1\ 

If  now  F  be  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame  W  :  :  l?  2?.  e. 
every  diminution  of  the  love  of  the  world  will  in- 
creafe  the  love  of  God,  and  vice  verfa-,  fo  that, 
if  the.  love  of  the  world  be  nothing,  the  love 
of  God  will  be  infinite,  alfo  infinitely  greater  than 
the  fear,  i.  e.  we  fhall  be  infinitely  happy.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  love  of  the  world  be  greater 
than  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  will  alfo  be 
greater  than  it,  and  our  religion  be  chiefly  anx- 
iety and  fuperftition.  If,  farther,  F,  fuppofed  ftill 
to  remain  the  fame,   be  greater  than  W,  it  is  our 

trueft 
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trueft  intereft  to  diminifh  W  as  much  as  we  can, 
becaufe  then  the  gain  in  L  is  far  greater  than  the 
lofs  in  W.  If  L  remain  the  fame,  then  W  =  F  ^, 
I.  e.  every  increafe  of  W  will  increafe  F  alfo,  /".  e, 
every  increafe  of  the  love  of  the  world  will  increafe 
the  fear  of  God,  which  therefore,  fmce  the  love  is 
not  increafed  by  fuppofition,  muft  incline  to  a  fuper- 
ftitious  dread :  as,  on  the  contrary,  if  W  vani^es, 
F  muft  vanifh  alfo,  i.  e.  the  love  of  the  world  and 
fear  being  both  annihilated,  we  fhall  receive  pure 
happinefs,  of  a  finite  degree,  from  the  love  of  God. 
If  W  remain  the  fame,  then  F  "  :  :  L,  /'.  e.  every 
acceffion  made  to  the  fear  of  God  will  be  the  caufe 
of  a  greater  acceffion  to  the  love,  and  every  ac- 
ceffion to  the  love  the  caufe  of  only  a  lefs  accef- 
fion to  the  fear,  i.  e.  we  ihall  be  gainers  upon  the 
whole  by  all  motives  either  to  the  fear  or  love 
of  God,  lofers  by  all  contrary  motives.  For  if  F 
be  fuppofed  even  infinite,  L  will  be  infinito-infinite, 
i.  e.  will  abforb  it  infinitely  ;  and,  if  F  be  infinite- 
fimal,  L  will  be  infinito-infinitefimal,  /.  e.  we  fhall 
become  mere  felfilli  worldlings  which  is  the  cafe 
with  thofe  pra6lical  atheifts,  who  fucceed  in  their 
endeavours  to  put  God,  and  a  future  ftate,  out 
of  their  thoughts,  that  they  may  give  thcmfelves  up 
to  this  world.  W  now  occupies  the  place  of  L, 
and  extinguifhes  both  F  and  it,  /'.  e.  felf  and  the 
world  are  their  God.  UpcHi  the  whole,  it  follows 
from  this  fpeculation  concerning  the  quantities 
W,  F,  and  L,  that  W  ought  to  be  diminifhed,  and 
F  and  L  to  be  increafed,  as  much  as  poffible, 
that  fo  W  may  be  indefinitely  lefs  than  F,  and  F 
indefinitely  lefs  than  L,  /.  e.  we  ourfelves  indefinitely 
happy  in  the  love  of  God,  by  the  previous  anni- 
hilation of  felf  and  the  world.  And  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  quite  unufeful  to  have  reprefented 
this  moft  important  of  all  conclufions,  with  the 
fteps  that  lead  to  it,  in  this  new  and  compen- 
dious light. 

PROP. 
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PROP.        LXXIII. 

7i?  deduce  -praSlical  Rules  concerning  the  Manner  of 
exp effing  the  theopathetk  Affe^iom  by  Prayer,  and. 
other  religious  Exercijes. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  fatal  delufion,  than  to 
fuppofe,  that  religion  is  nothing  but  a  divine  phi- 
lolbphy  in  the  foul ;  and  that  the  foregoing  theo- 
pathetic  affe6lions  may  exift  and  flourifli  there, 
though  they  be  not  cultivated  by  devout  exercifes  and 
exprelTions.  Experience,  and  many  plain  obvious 
reafons,  fhew  the  falfehood  and  mifchievous  tendency 
of  this  notion;  and  the  theory  of  thefe  papers  may 
furnilh  us  with  other  reafons  to  the  fame  purpofe,  of 
a  deeper  and  more  fubtle  nature.  It  follows  from 
this  theory,  that  no  internal  difpofitions  can  remain 
long  in  the  mind,  unlefs  they  be  perpetually  nouriihed 
by  proper  aflbciations,  i.  e.  by  fome  external  a6ts. 
This  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftrong  argu- 
ment for  frequent  prayer. 

But,  Secondly,  Though  God  be  in  himfelf  infinite 
in  power,  knowledge,  goodnefs,  and  happinefs,  i,  e, 
acquainted  with  all  our  wants,  ready  and  able  to 
fupply  them,  and  incapable  of  change  through  our 
entreaties  and  importunities;  yet,  as  he  reprefents 
himfelf  to  us  both  in  his  word  and  works  in  the 
relation  of  a  father  and  governor,  our  alTociated 
nature  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  apply  to  him  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  do  to  earthly  fathers  and  governors ; 
and,  by  thus  compelling  us,  becomes  a  reafon  for  fo 
doing.  If  God's  incomprehenfible  perfedtion  be 
fuppofed  to  exclude  prayer,  it  will  equally  exclude 
all  thoughts  and  difcourfes  concerning  him ;  for  thefe 
are  all  equally  fhort  and  unworthy  of  him ;  which  is 
dired  atheifm. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Though  the  hypothefis  of  mechanifiii 
may  feem  at  fiift  fight  to  make  prayer  fuperfluous 
and  ufeleGi  yet,  upon  farther  confideration,  it  will  be 
found  quite  otherwife.  For  if  all  things  be  condu6led 
mechanically,  i.  e.  by  means ;  then  prayer  may  be 
the  means  of  procuring  what  we  want.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  manner  in  which  things  operate,  is  not  the 
lead  evidence  againft  their  having  a  real  operation. 
If  all  be  conducted  mechanically,  fome  means  mufl: 
be  made  ufe  of  for  procuring  our  wants.  The  ana- 
logy of  all  other  things  intimates,  that  thefe  means 
muft  proceed  in  part  from  man.  The  analogy  taken 
from  the  relations  of  father  and  governor  fuggeits 
prayer.  It  foUov^s  therefore,  according  to  the  mecha- 
nical hypothefis,  that  prayer  is  one  of  the  principal 
means,  whereby  we  may  obtain  our  defires. 

Fourthly,  If  all  thefe  reafons  were  fet  afide,  the 
prefling  nature  of  fome  of  our  wants  would  extort 
prayers  from  us,  and  therefore  juftify  them. 

Fifthly,  In  like  manner,  the  theopathetic  affec- 
tions, if  they  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  will  break  forth 
into  prayers  and  praifes,  as  in  the  authors  of  the 
PfahnSy  and  other  devout  perfons. 

Laftly,  The  fcriptures  direct:  and  command  us  to 
pray,  io  pray  always j  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks  ; 
and  fupport  the  foregoing  and  fuch  like  reafons  for 
prayer  and  praife.  And  this  removes  all  doubt  and 
Icruple,  if  any  fhould  remain  from  the  infinite  nature 
and  majefty  of  God.  We  may  be  fatisfied  from  the 
fcriptures,  that  we  have  the  privilege  to  pray,  to  ex- 
pofe  all  our  wants,  defires,  joys,  and  griefs,  to  our 
Creator ;  and  that  he  will  hear  us,  and  help  us. 

As  to  the  time,  manner,  and  requifites  of  prayer, 
we  may  make  the  following  obfervations. 

Firft,  That  words  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  molt 
private  prayer,  becaufe  of  the  aflbciations  transferred 
upon  them,  and  which  therefore  they  excite  in  the 

mind. 
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iT)in<J.  But  then,  as  there  are  internal  fentunents  and 
combinations  of  thefe,  to  which  no  words  can  corre- 
fpond,  we  mufb  not  confine  the  noble  privilege  of 
prayer  and  praife  to  our  languages,  v/hich  are  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  confufion  at  Babel.  There  are  there- 
fore proper  feafons  and  occafions  for  mental  prayer, 
for  the  tendency  and  afpiration  of  the  heart  to  God 
without  words,  as  well  as  for  vocal  prayer.  And 
indeed  all  private  vocal  prayer  feems  to  admit  of  and 
require  mental  prayer,  at  fhort  intervals,  in  order  to 
fix  our  attention,  and  exalt  our  affe£lions,  by  giving 
fcope  to  the  fecondarily  automatic  workings  of  a  de- 
yout  heart. 

Secondly,  Forms  of  prayer,  compofed  by  perfons 
of  a  devout  fpirit,  are  of  ufe  to  all  at  certain  times, 
for  affifting  the  invention,  and  exciting  fervency; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  courfe  they  fecm 
to  be  necelTary,  as  they  certainly  are  for  children. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  growth 
and  perfeftion  of  our  devotion,  always  to  keep  to 
forms.  The  heart  of  every  particular  perfon  alone 
knows  its  own  bitternefs,  its  defires,  guilt,  fears, 
hopes,  and  joys;  and  it  will  be  impoffible  to  open 
ourfelves  without  referve,  and  with  a  filial  love  and 
confidence  in  God,  unlefs  we  do  it  of  ourfelves,  in 
fuch  words  as  the  then  prefent  ftate  of  mind,  when 
under  a  vigorous  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  fhall 
fuggeft. 

Thirdly,  A  regularity  as  to  the  times  of  private 
devotion  helps  to  keep  perfons  fteady  in  a  religious 
courfe,  and  to  call  them  off  again  and  again  from 
purfuing  and  fetting  their  hearts  upon  the  vanities  of 
the  world.  And  we  may  affirm  in  particular,  that 
the  morning  and  evening  facrifice  of  private  prayer 
and  praife  ought  never  to  be  difpenfdd  with,  in  ordi- 
nary cafes,  not  even  by  perfons  far  advanced  in  the 
ways  of  piety.  It  feems  alfo  very  confonant  to  the 
true    ipiric    of    devotion,    to    have    fet    hours    of 
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prayer  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  as  memorials  and 
means  of  begetting  this  fpirit,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  obferved  by  the  bulk  of  the  world  with 
exa6lnefs.  Laftly,  It  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  certain  ejaculations  upon  the 
various  particular  occafions,  that  occur  in  the 
daily  courfe  of  each  perfon's  bufinefs  and  profef- 
fion.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  all  thefe  rules  are  of 
the  nature  of  Judaical  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but 
then  let  it  be  confidered,  that  even  in  chriftian  coun- 
tries every  man  muft  be  a  Jeiv  in  effeft,  before  he 
can  arrive  at  chriftian  liberty,  and  be  able  to  wor- 
lliip  God  injpiritj  and  in  truths  and  indeed  in  order 
to  arrive  thither.  Times,  forms,  and  rules  of  devo- 
tion, are  fchool-mafters  that  ferve  to  bring  us  to 
Chrift.  As  for  thofe  perfons  who  are  fo  far  advanced, 
as  to  walk  with  God  continually,  who  fanflify  the 
minuteft  aftions  by  a  perpetual  dedication  of  them 
to  God,  I  do  not  prelume  to  inftrudt  them.  'Their 
anointing  teaches  them  all  things. 

Fourthly,  The  matter  of  our  prayers  muft  be  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  ilate  that  we  are  in^  for  in 
prayer  we  ought  always  to  lay  our  real  cafe,  what- 
ever it  be,  before  God.  ConfeiTion  of  fins,  and  petition 
for  graces,  are  the  moft  ufeful  and  requifite  for  young 
penitents,  and  muft  always  have  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced.  But  when  the 
heart  overflows  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God,  and 
tender  love  to  others,  which  is  more  frequently  the 
cafe  with  thofe,  who  have  kept  their  fi^-ft  love  for 
fome  time,  it  is  ealy  to  fee,  that  praife  and  inter- 
ceflion  muft  be  moft  natural  and  fuitable.  Temporal 
wants  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  are  to  acknow- 
ledge God  in  every  thing;  confider  him  as  our  father, 
and  only  friend,  upon  all  occafions  j  place  no  con- 
fidence in  our  own  wifdom  or  ftrength,  or  in  the 
courfe  of  nature ;  have  moderate  defires,  and  be 
ready  to  give   up  even  thefe.     Now   prayer,    with 
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cxprefs  ads  of  refignation,  in  refped  of  external 
things,  has  a  tendency  to  beget  in  us  fuch  difpofi- 
tions.  However,  I  do  not  extend  this  to  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  refigned  to  God  in  all  things,  temporal 
and  fpiritual,  for  thennfelves  as  well  as  for  others, 
who  defiring  nothing  but  that  the  will  of  God  may 
be  done,  fee  alfo  that  it  is  done,  acquiefce  and  rejoice 
in  it. 

Fifthly,  Prayer  muft  always  be  accompanied  by 
faith,  i.  e.  we  muft  not  only  look  up  to  God,  as  our 
fole  refuge,  but  as  an  effecftual  one.  He  tlaat  be- 
lieves the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God  really  and 
pradtically,  will  have  this  entire  confidence,  fo  as  to 
be  afTured  that  the  thing  defired  of  God  will  be 
granted,  either  precifely  as  defired,  or  in  fome  way- 
more  fuitable  to  his  circum.ftances ;  an  aft  of  refig- 
nation being  here  joined  to  one  of  faith.  How  far 
our  Saviour's  directions,  concerning  faith  in  prayer, 
are  an  encouragement  and  command  to  expeft  the 
precile  thing  defired,  is  very  doubtful  to  me.  How- 
ever, we  may  certainly  learn  from  his  example,  that 
refignation  is  a  neceffary  requifite  in  prayer;  that 
we  ought  always  to  fay.  Never thelefs  not  my  will, 
hut  thine  he  done. 

Sixthly,  Public  prayer  is  a  necefiary  duty,  as  well 
as  private.  By  this  we  publicly  profefs  our  obedience 
to  God  through  Chrift ;  we  excite  and  are  excited  by 
others  to  fervency  in  devotion,  and  to  chriftian  be- 
nevolence J  and  we  have  a  claim  to  the  promife  of 
Chrift  to  thofe  who  are  affembled  together  in  his 
name.  The  chriftian  religion  has  been  kept  alive, 
as  one  may  fay,  during  the  great  corruption  and 
apoftafy,  by  the  public  worfhip  of  God  in  churches ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  religious  afifemblies  will  be 
much  more  frequent  than  they  now  are,  whenever  it 
ihall  pleafe  God  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  chriftians 
to  proceed  to  the  general  converfion  of  all  nations. 
We  ought  therefore  to  prepare  ourfelves  for,    and 
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hafVen  unto,  this  glorious  time,  as  much  as  pofTiblf, 
by  joining  together  in  prayers  for  this  purpofe  j  and 
fo  much  the  more,  as  we  fee  the  day  approaching. 

Laftly,  Family  prayer,  which  is  Ibmething  be- 
tween the  public  prayers  of  each  church,  and  the 
private  ones  of  each  individual,  muft  be  neceflary, 
lince  thefe  are.  The  fame  reafons  are  eafily  applied. 
And  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  fadl, 
that  no  mafter  or  miitrefs  of  a  family  can  have  a  true 
concern  for  religion,  or  be  a  child  of  God,  who  does 
not  take  care  to  worfhip  God  by  family  prayer.  Let 
the  obfervation  of  the  fa6t  determine. 
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SECT.        VIII. 


OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES 
AND  PAINS  OF  THE  MORAL  SENSE  IN 
FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIF-E. 


PROP.        LXXIV. 

^he  moral  Senfe  ought  to  he  made  the  immediate 
Guide  of  our  Anions  on  all  Judden  Emergencies  j 
and  therefore  its  Pleafures  may  be  conftdered  as 
making  Fart   of  our  'primary  Purfuit. 

In  deducing  rules  for  focial  conduft  above,  'I  laid 
down  the  moral  fenfe  as  one,  which  ought  to  have 
great  influence  in  the  moft  explicit  and  deliberate 
aflions.  Now  this  is,  in  fome  meafure,  fufficient 
to  prove,  that  its  pleafures  make  part  of  our  primary 
purfuit.  I  here  propole  to  Ihew,.  that  the  moral 
fenfe  ought  not  only  to  have  fome,  but  the  fole 
influence,  on  emergent  occafions  j  and  this  will  be 
a  farther  recommendation  of  its  pleafures. 

That  the  moral  fenfe  is  fuch  an  immediate  guide, 
will  appear  for  the  following  reafons. 

Firft,  Becaufe  it  ofi^ers  itfelf  in  the  various  occur- 
rencies  of  life,  at  the  fame  time  producing  its  cre- 
dentials. For  it  warns  us  beforehand,  and  calls  us  to 
account  afterwards ;  it  condemns  or  acquits  j  it  re- 
wards by  the  pleafures  of  felf-approbation,  or  pu- 
nifhes  by  the  pains  of  felf-condemnation.  It  appears 
therefore  with  the  authority  of  a  judge,  and  alfo  of 
one  who  knows  the  hearts  j  and,  by  confequence,  it 
claims  to  be  God's  vicegerent,  and  tlie  forerunner 
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of  tlie    fentence  which  we  may   hereafter  expeft 
from  him. 

Secondly,  The  moral  fenfe  is  generated  chiefly  by 
piety,  benevolence,  and  rational  felf-intereft ;  all 
which  are  explicit  guides  of  life  in  deliberate  adions. 
Since  therefore  thefe  are  excluded  on  fudden  occa- 
fions,  through  the  want  of  time  to  weigh  and  deter- 
mine, it  feems  highly  reafonable  to  admit  the  moral 
lenfe,  which  is  their  offspring,  and  whofe  didates  arc 
immediate,  for  their  fubftitute. 

Thirdly,  The  greatnefs,  the  permanency,  and  the 
calm  nature  of  the  pleafures  of  the  moral  fenfe,  with 
the  horrors,  and  conftant  recurrency,  of  the  fenfe 
of  guilt,  are  additional  arguments  to  lliew,  that 
thefe  pleafures  and  pains  were  intended  for  the  guides 
of  life,  and  the  pleafures  for  a  prinn.ary  purfuit. 

Fourthly,  The  mechanical  generation  of  the  plea- 
fures and  pains  of  the  moral  fenfe  may  by  fome  be 
thought  an  objedion  to  the  reafoning  here  ufed ; 
but  it  will  appear  otherwife,  i|pon  due  confideration. 
For  all  the  things  which  have  evident  final  caufes, 
are  plainly  brought  about  by  mechanical  means ;  fo 
that  we  may  argue  either  way,  viz.  either  from  fee- 
ing the  mechanical  means,  to  the  exiftcnce  of  a  final 
caufe,  not  yet  difcovered  j  or  from  the  exillence  of  a 
final  caufe,  to  that  of  the  mechanical  means,  not  yet 
difcovered.  Thus  a  perfon  who  fhould  take  notice, 
that  milk  always  appeared  in  the  breafts  of  the  dam 
at  the  proper  feafon  for  the  young  animal,  might 
conclude  that  this  was  effected  mechanically  j  or,  if 
he  firft  faw,  that  milk  muft  be  brought  mechanically 
into  the  breafts,  foon  after  the  birth  of  the  young,  he 
might  conclude,  that  this  milk  would  be  of  fome  ufe ; 
and,  from  a  very  little  farther  recolleftion,  might 
perceive  that  it  was  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  new- 
born animal.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  itt^y  that 
a  power,  like  that  of  confcience,  muft  be  generated 
in  the  human  mind,  from  the  frame  of  it,  compared 
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with  the  impreflions  made  upon  it  by  external  objefls, 
he  may  be  affured,  that  this  power  muft  have  fome 
life  J  and  a  very  little  refleftion  upon  the  divine 
attributes,  and  the  circumftances  of  mankind,  will 
Ihew  that  its  pecuhar  ufe  muft  be  that  of  a  guide 
and  governor. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  the  moral  fenfe  to  be  either 
an  inftind  imprefled  by  God,  or  the  necelTary  refult 
of  the  eternal  reafons  and  relations  of  things,  in- 
dependent of  affociation,  it  ought  ftill  to  be  confidered 
as  a  guide  of  life.  For  fince  the  favourers  of  each 
of  thefe  fuppofitions  maintain,  that  the  m-oral  fenfe 
is  entirely  coincident  with  the  precepts  of  benevolence 
and  piety  j  it  muft,  according  to  them,  be  made  their 
fubftitute  upon  emergent  occafions. 

PROP.        LXXV. 

2d  Reduce  pra5iical  Rules  for  the  Regulation  and  Im- 
provement of  the  moral  Senfe, 

There  are  three  things  principally  neceflary  in  the 
conduft  of  the  moral  fenfe.  Firft,  That  it  extend 
to  all  the  actions  of  moment,  which  occur  in-  the 
intercourfes  of  human  life  j  and  be  a  ready  monitor 
to  us  on  fuch  occafions.  Secondly,  That  it  fhould 
not  defcend  to  minute  and  trifling  particulars ;  for 
then  it  would  check  benevolence,  and  turn  the  love 
of  God  into  a  fuperftitious  fear.  And,  Thirdly, 
That  its  informations  be  in  all  cafes  agreeable  to 
piety  and  benevolence,  whofe  fubftitute  it  is. 

Nov/  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that,  for  the  right  con- 
dud:  of  our  moral  fenfe  in  all  thefe  particulars,  it 
will  be  necelTary  for  us  to  be  much  employed  in  the 
praftical  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  and  of  the  writings 
of  good  men  of  all  denominations,  in  obferving  the 
living  examples  of  fuch,  in  calling  ourfelves  to 
account  frequently,  in  prayer,  and  other  exercifes  of 
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devotion,  in  endeavouring  to  convert  all  die  fympa- 
thedc  and  theopathetic  afFedlions  into  the  love  of 
God,  in  aiming  at  a  truly  catholic  and  charitable  fpi- 
rit,  and  in  walking  faithfully,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  nnoral  fenfe, 
fuch  as  they  are  at  prefent.  For  to  him  that  hath 
fhall  be  given,  and  he  fhall  have  abundance.  Some 
of  thefe  direftions  are  more  particularly  fuited  to 
corredl  one  defefb  in  the  moral  fenfe,  fome  ano- 
ther; but  they  will  all  confpire  in  purifying  and 
perfedting  it.  ^ 
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General  COROLLARIES  to  the  laji  SEVEN 
SECTIONS. 

Cor.  I.  We  may  now,  by  reviewing  the  feven 
laft  feflions,  judge  how  much  the  chriftian  mora- 
lity is  fuperior  to  the  pagan,  in  fublimity  and  purity. 
The  pagan  morality  was  comprehended  under  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude, 
and  temperance;  and  thefe  were  fo  explained  and 
underftood  by  the  pagans,  as  to  omit  many  necef- 
fary  chriftian  virtues,  and  allow,  or  even  recom- 
mend, fome  great  enormities.  I  will  clafs  a  few 
particulars  of  this  kind  under  the  refpeflive  heads  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fym- 
pathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  pagan  virtue  of  temperance  prohibited  all 
grofs  exceffes  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  many  ads 
of  lewdnefs.  But  it  fell  far  fhort  of  the  chriftian 
precepts,  in  regard  to  the  external  aftions ;  and 
feems  no  ways  to  have  extended  to  the  regulation 
of  the  thoughts. 

The  pagan  fortitude  enjoined  great  patience  and 
perfeverance  in  difficulties,  pains,  and  dangers.  But 
it  was,  in  part,  founded  in  pride;  and  fo  was  oppo- 
fite  to  the  chriftian  fortitude,  whofe  ftrength  lies  in 
its  weaknefs,  in  a  diffidence  in  ourfelves,  and  confi- 
dei^ce  in  God.  And  how  much  the  chriftian  was 
fuperior  in  degree,  as  well  as  kind,  may  appear  from 
the  examples  of  the  martyrs  and  confefibrs  in  the 
primitive  times,  who  were  of  all  ranks,  profefiions, 
ages,  and  fexes,  and  of  innumerable  private  perfons 
in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  all  paft  ages  of  the  church, 
who  are  able  to  rejoice  in  tribulation^  and  to  do  all 
things,  through  Chrift  that  ftrengtheneth  them. 
They  do  not'  make  a  fliew  of  themfelves  to  tha 
world;  that  woujd  be  oftentation,   and  vain-glory: 
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but  thofe  who  defire  to  be  animated  by,  and  to  imi- 
tate, fuch  living  examples,  may  find  them  in  every 
chriftian  country  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  there  feems  to 
have  been  no  reflraint  laid  upon  them  by  the  pagan 
morality.  Curiofity,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  for  their  own  fakes,  were  even  recommended. 

Ambition  was,  in  like  manner,  efteemed  virtuous ; 
and  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  humility  were  treated 
with  reproach  and  contempt. 

Grofs  felf-intereft  was  allowed  in  a  much  greater 
degree  by  the  pagans,  than  it  is  amongfl:  chriftians. 
The  pagans  fcarce  knew  what  refined  felf-intereft  was ; 
and  they  did  not  at  all  apprehend,  that  any  objection 
lay  againfl  rational  felf-intereft,  or  that  a  purer  motive 
to  a6lion  was  necefTary. 

Their  benevolence  was  chiefly  a  love  of  relations, 
benefadlors,  and  their  country.  They  fell  far  fhort 
of  univerfal  unlimited  benevolence,  equal  to  felf- 
love;  and  they  allowed,  and  even  recommended, 
taking  vengeance  on  enemies,  as  an  heroic,  noble 
aftion. 

As  to  the  theopathetic  afFeflioris  of  faith,  fear, 
gratitude,  hope,  truft,  refignation,  and  love,  with 
the  exprelTions  of  thefe  in  prayer  and  praife,  they 
knew  nothing  of  them  in  general.  Polytheifm,  and 
impure  notions  of  their  deities,  had  quite  depraved 
and  ftarved  all  their  theopathetic  affedlions.  They 
were  deflitute  of  love,  and  their  fear  was  fuper- 
ftition. 

Laftly,  The  confequence  of  all  this  muft  be,  and 
accordingly  was,  a  proportional  imperfeftion  in  the 
moral  fenfe.  It  was  deficient  in  moft  things,  erro- 
neous in  many,  and  needlefsly  fcrupulous  in  fome.  It 
occupied  the  place  of  the  deity  j  for  the  beft  amongfl 
the  pagans  idolized  the  innate  fenle  of  honefly^  and 
the  independent  power  of  the  mind,  the  fenfus  honefiiy 
and  the  to  r<i>  mh. 
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I  do  not  deny  but  that  fome  heathen  moraHfts 
may  now  and  then  have  exprefied  themfelves  in  a 
manner  fuperior  to  what  I  have  here  defcribed.  But 
I  fpeak  of  the  general  tenor  of  their  writings,  and 
defire  that  may  be  compared  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  fcriptures,  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  chriftian 
divines  of  all  ages. 

Cor.  2.  By  a  like  review  of  the  feven  lad  fedions, 
we  may  difcern  m.ore  clearly  and  fully  the  relative 
nature  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  has  been  al- 
ready taken  notice  of;  and  thus  both  learn  to  be 
more  candid  and  charitable  in  our  judgments  on  the 
adions  of  others,  and  more  earnelt  and  unwearied 
after  perfe6tion  in  ourfelves. 

Cor.  3.  Since  it  now  appears  fully,  that  the  plea- 
fures  and  pains  of  the  four  firft  clafies  are  to  be 
fubjedled  to  thofe  of  the  three  laft,  i.  e.  the  plea- 
fures  of  thofe  foregone,  and  the  pains  accepted; 
whdteas  the  pleafures  of  thefe  are  to  be  chofen,  and 
the  pains  avoided;  I  will  here  give,  in  one  view, 
fome  principal  motives  to  engage  us  thus  to  regulate 
our  affe6tions  and  aftions. 

Firft,  then.  The  great  compofure  and  peace  of 
mind,  which  thofe  perfons  enjoy,  who  make  bene- 
volence, piety,  and  the  mor^l  fenle,  the  rule  of 
their  lives,  is  a  ftrong  inducement  to  us  to  imitate 
their  example.  As  we  defire  to  learn  all  other  arts 
from  thofe  who  praflife  them  in  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion, fo  ought  we  the  art  of  living.  The  perfons 
in  whom  this  peace  is  moft  obfervable,  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments ; 
and  thefe  books  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
books  by  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the 
authors  appear  to  have  been  quite  free  from  that  dif- 
fatisfadion,  doubt,  care,  and  fear,  which  are  fo  ob- 
vious in  the  difcourfes  and  writings  of  other  perfons. 
However,  the  fame  thing  appears,  in  a  lefs  degree, 
in  the  difcourfes  of  all  good  men,  even  heathens ;  as 
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in  the  difcoin-fes  of  Socrates  preferved  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon  -,  and  may  be  obferved  in  the  condudt  and 
behaviour  of  all  fuch,  by  thofe  who  are  converfant 
with  them.  Eminently  pious  and  benevolent  perfons 
feem  to  be  in  pofieffion  of  fome  great  fecret,  fome 
cathoUconj  or  philofopher's  ftone.  They  pafs  through 
life,  unhurt,  as  to  the  peace  of  their  minds,  by  the 
evils  of  it  i  and  find  abundant  matter  for  praife  and 
thankfgiving  to  God  in  it.  All  which  appears  to  be 
owing  to  their  being  guided  by  the  true  principle 
of  adlion. 

^  Secondly,  Death  is  certain,  and  necelTarily  attended 
with  many  terrifying  aflbciations  j  and  a  future  ftate 
muft,  even  upon  the  flighteft  prefumption  of  its  re- 
ality, be  a  matter  of  the  greateft  concern  to  all  think- 
ing perfons.  Now  the  frequent  recurrency  of  thefe 
fears  and  anxieties  muft  imbitter  all  guilty  pleafures, 
and  even  the  more  innocent  trifling  amufements ; 
which,  though  not  glaringly  oppofite  to  duty,*  are 
yet  befides  it,  and  foreign  to  it.  And  thus  men  live 
in  bondage  all  their  lives  through  the  fear  of  death ; 
more  fo  than  they  are  aware  of  themfelves  (for  men 
often  negleft  the  fair  examination  of  themfelves,  fo 
much  as  not  to  know  their  real  ftate,  though  obvious 
enough  upon  a  due  inquiry)  j  and  ftill  much  more 
fo,  than  they  own  and  exprefs  to  others.  But  nothing 
can  deliver  men  from  this  great  evil,  befides  entire 
redlitude  of  heart.  While  there  is  a  confcioufnefs 
of  any  wilful  failure,  of  any  unfairnefs,  of  prevarica- 
tion with  God,  or  a  defire  and  defign  to  deceive 
one's  felf,  the  terrors  of  religion  rage  with  greater 
fury  than  in  a  ftate  of  utter  negligence,  and  dif- 
regard  to  duty.  A  man  cannot  reft>  while  he  is 
double-minded,  while  he  ftrives  and  hopes  to  ferve 
God  and  mnmmon  together ;  but  muft  either  go  for- 
ward in  order  to  obtain  true  lafting  peace,  or  back- 
ward to  infatuate   and   ftupefy   himieJf.     And   this 
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helps  us  to  account  for  the  foregoing  obfervation  on 
tlie  behaviour  of  truly  good  n:ien. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  very  frame  of  our 
natures,  that  we  are  not  qualified  for  any  great  cTe^' 
grees  of  happinefs  here,  nor  for  an  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  any  degree,  nor  for  the  frequent 
returns  of  any  particular  pkafure,  bodily  or  men- 
tal. From  all  which  it  will  follow,  that  a  general 
hope,  mixed  with  the  cares,  fears,  and  forrows  of 
companion  and  contrition,  is  the  only  pleafure,  that 
is  attainable,  lading,  or  fuitable  to  our  prefent  cir- 
cumftances. 

Fourthly,  Befides  the  fears  relating  to  death,  and 
a  future  ftatc,  all  perfons  who  ferve  the  world,  mull 
have  very  great  ones  in  refpeft  of  the  things  of  the 
world.  A  man  muft  be  crucified  to  the  worlds  before 
his  heart  can  be  at  eafe  concerning  its  pleafures, 
honours,  and  profits.  And  as  our  pains  are,  in 
general,  more  exquifite  than  our  pleafures ;  fo  is 
fear,  worldly  fear,  the  offspring  of  the  firft,  greater 
in  degree,  than  worldly  hope,  the  off^spring  of  the 
laft ;  and,  if  it  recurs  often,  will  overbalance  it  j  and 
muft  make  a  great  deduction,  upon  all  fuppofitions. 
Now  devotion  to  God,  though  it  does  lefTen  the 
hopes  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  fears ;  yet  it 
feems  to  lefTen  the  fears  in  a  much  quicker  ratio ; 
however,  it  certainly  takes  off  their  edge,  and  leaves 
fo  much  hope  and  pleafure,  as  to  be  a  foundation  for 
the  duty  of  thankfulnefs  to  God. 

Fifthly,  An  upright  heart  is  neceffary  to  our  hav- 
ing a  real  influencing  fenfe  and  conviction  of  the 
divine  amiablenefs  and  benevolence,  and,  confe- 
quendy,  to  our  peace  and  comfort.  When  any  dread, 
or  flavifh  fear,  attends  the  conception  of  the  divine 
nature,  a  man  can  never  think  himfelf  fafe ;  but  will 
always  have  anxieties  and  mifgivings.  And  our 
ideas  of  God  muft  always  be  thus  tainted  with  fu- 
perftition,  whatever  our  theory  be,  if  our  hearts  be 

not 
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not  right  before  him.  We  Ihall  weakly  and  wick- 
edly fiippofe  and  fear,  that  he  isfuch  a  one  as  we  our- 
/elves  are,  whatever  declarations  we  make,  whatever 
demonftrations  we  pofTefs,  to  the  contrary.  And  as 
this  cannot  but  caft  a  gloom  upon  the  whole  courfe 
of  nature  to  the  wicked,  fo  the  contrary  perfuafion 
is  the  principal  fource  of  joy  and  comfort  to  the 
good.  They  do  in  earneft  believe  God  to  be  their 
friend  and  father;  they  love  him  with  a  fincere, 
though  imperfefl  love ;  and  are  eafily  led,  from  the 
confcioufnefs  and  inward  feeling  of  this,  to  confider 
him  as  pure  and  infinite  love.  And  all  thefe  four 
laft  obfervations,  put  together,  but  efpecialiy  that  of 
this  paragraph,  account  for  the  fads  mentioned  in 
the  firft. 


SECT. 
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SECT.         IX. 

OF    THE    RULE    OF    FAIT?I. 

PROP.        LXXVI. 

I'd  inquire  "jjloat  Faith  in  natural  and  revealed  ReligioUy 
or  in  the  particular  l!enets  of  Chrijiian  Churches^  is 
necejfary  for  the  Purification  and  Perfe5lion  of  our 
Natures. 

Having  now  Ihewn,  that  benevolencej  piety,  and 
the  moral  fenfe,  are  to  be  the  guides  of  life,  and  the 
connpafs  by  which  we  are  to  fteer  our  courfe  through 
the  difRculties  and  dangers  of  this  mixed,  imperfed: 
ftate,  it  remains  that  we  inquire,  whether  there  be 
any  rule  of  faith,  refulting  or  diftinfl:  from  the  forego- 
ing rule  of  life,  that  is  neceflary  to  our  prefent  duty, 
or  future  falvation. 

Fir  ft,  then.  Since  piety  is  part  of  the  foregoing 
rule  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  no  one  can  comply 
with  this  rule,  unlefs  he  be  a  fincere  deift  at  leaft> 
;.  e.  unlefs  he  believe  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
God,  his  providence,  a  future  ftate,  and  the  rewards 
and  puniftiments  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  evidence  for  the  chriftian  religion 
feems  to  be  fo  clear  and  ftrong  in  all  chriftian  coun- 
tries, and  that  with  refpe<5l  to  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men,  that  no  perfon,  who  is  previoufly  qualified 
by  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  in  the  feven  laft  feftions,  can  refufe 
his  affent  to  it.  This  I  take  to  be  a  plain  matter 
of  obfervation,  fupported  by  the  univerfal  teftimony 
of  thofe  perfons,  that  attend  to  it ;  meaning  by  the 
chriftian  religion,  the  belief  of  the  divine  mifllon  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles, 

or 
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or  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures.  Whoever  therefore 
conducts  himfelf  by  the  foregoing  rule,  mutt  be- 
lieve revealed  religion,  as  well  as  natural,  if  born  in 
a  chriftian  country.  All  unbelievers,  where  there  is 
fo  much  evidence,  I  had  almoft  faid  all  doubters, 
feem  to  be  culpable  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Thirdly,  As  faith  in  Chrift  is  the  refult  of  a  right 
difpofition  of  mind  in  chriftian  countries;  fo  is  this 
right  difpofition,  in  its  turn,  the  refult  of  believing 
in  Chrift;  and  they  increafe  one  another  reciprocally 
without  limits.  And  though  fome  perfons  in  the 
heathen  world  were  conduded  to  great  degrees  of 
benevolence,  and,  uprightnefs  of  mind,  and  even  to 
fome  degrees  of  piety  j  yet  were  thefe  perfons  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  the  degrees  far  inferior  to  what 
is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  chriftian  countries. 
This  therefore  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  neceftity  of 
faith  in  revealed  religion.  AH  things  elfe  being 
alike,  the  perfon  who  believes  in  Chrift  will  become 
fuperior  to  him  who  does  not,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  faith.  Which  is  alfo  a  plain  and  co- 
gent reafon,  why  thofe,  that  are  already  chriftians, 
fhould  labour  to  the  utmoft  of  their  abilities  in  con- 
verting the  barbarous  nations,  even  though  their 
prefent  ignorance  of  revealed  religion  be  excufable 
in  them.  But  there  is  far  more  reafon  to  alarm  and 
awaken,  if  poflible,  thofe  who  difbelieve  in  the  midft 
of  light  and  evidence,  the  loji  Jheep  of  the  houje  of 
Ifraeh,  fince  they  not  only  want  thefe  motives  and 
aftiftances  to  perfection,  but  are  guilty  of  great  pre- 
varication and  unfairnefs  with  themfelves,  and  lliut 
their  eyes  againft  the  lights  hecaufe  their  deeds  are 
evil.  If  any  unbeliever  thinks  this  cenfure  too  fe- 
v^re,  let  him  examine  his  own  heart.  Is  he  pre- 
vioufty  qualified  by  love  to  God,  and  to  all  the 
world,  by  a  fincere  regard  for,  and  obfervance  of, 
'natural  religion .''     Is  he  chafte,   temperate,  meek, 
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humble,  juft,  and  charitable  ?  Does  he  delight  in 
God,  in  contemplating  his  providence,  praying  to 
him,  and  praifing  him  ?  Does  he  believe  a  future 
ftate,  and  expeft  it  with  hope  and  comfort  ?  Is  he 
not  fo  fond  of  the  praife  of  men,  or  fo  fearful  of 
cenfure  and  ridicule,  as  to  be  alhamed  to  own 
Chrift  ?  If  the  chriftian  religion  be  true,  it  muft  be 
of  great  importance;  and,  if  of  great  importance, 
it  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion  to  inquire  into  it. 
The  obligation  therefore  to  examine  ferioufly  fubfifls 
in  fome  degree,  as  long  as  there  is  any  evidence  for, 
any  doubt  of,  the  truth  of  revelation.  For,  if  true, 
it  muft  be  of  importance,  whether  we  fee  that  im- 
portance or  not.  He  who  determines,  that  it  is  of 
no  importance,  determines  at  once,  that  it  is  falfe. 
But  it  is  too  evident  to  all  impartial  obfervers,  that 
thofe  who  difbelieve,  or  affed  to  dilbelieve,  have  not 
made  a  ferious  accurate  inquiry  j  fuch  a  one  as  they 
would  make  about  a  worldly  concern  of  moment; 
but  content  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  perplex 
others,  with  general  objeftions,  mixed,  for  the  mofl 
part,  with  ridicule  and  raillery,  things  that  are  ma- 
nifeft  hinderances  in  the  fearch  after  truth.  How- 
ever, this  may  be  perhaps,  too  fevere  a  centre, 
in  refpeft  of  fome ;  nay,  we  ought  not  to  condemn 
any,  but  to  confider,  that  to  their  own  mafter  they 
(land  or  fall. 

Fourthly,  A  nominal,  or  even  a  real,  but  merely 
hiftorical  and  fpeculative  faith,  is  quite  infufficient, 
and  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  that  which  the  foregoing 
rule  of  duty  requires.  And  yet  it  is  of  fome  pro- 
bable ufe  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  be- 
lievers, though  a  man  be,  for  the  prefent,  inatten- 
tive; becaufe  fuch  a  one  lies  more  in  the  way  of 
convidlion  and  influence ;  and  is  iv^o.  from  that  great 
objedion  and  difficulty  to  human  nature,  a  reluft- 
ance  to  change  even  a  nominal  opinion.  As  to  the 
perfon,  who  has  a  real,  hiftorical,  Ipeculative  faith, 
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i.  e.  who  fees  that  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
have  the  fame  and  in  many  refpeds  greater  eviden- 
ces for  their  truth  and  genuineness,  than  other 
books  univerfally  allowed,  who  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  and  to  give  reafons  for  it  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  that  are  admitted  in  fimilar  cafes,  he 
poiTefTes  one  of  the  principal  requifites  for  genera- 
ting the  true,  practical,  internal  faith,  that  overcomes 
the  world  -,  and  if  he  be  not  withheld  by  pride  and 
felf-conceit,  fo  as  to  reil  in  this  hiflorical  faith,  as 
fufficient  of  itfelf,  will  make  much  quicker  advances^ 
ceteris  paribuSy  towards  the  true  living  faith,  than  a 
perfon  deftitute  of  the  hiftorical  one.  For  the  true 
living  faith  is  that  .vivid  fenfe  and  perception  of  God, 
our  Saviour,  a  future  ftate,  and  the  other  related 
ideas,  that  make  them  appear  at  once  as  realities, 
and  become  powerful  and  inftantaneous  motives  to 
adlion.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  an  hiftorical 
faith  muft,  by  impreffing  and  uniting  thefe  ideas 
during  the  time  that  they  are  confidered,  and  re- 
fiefted  upon,  produce  the  effeds,  the  reality,  above- 
defcribed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  interefted  love 
of  God  does  at  laft  generate  the  pure  difinterefted 
love.  And  the  calamities  and  forrows  of  human 
life  will  be  much  more  likely  to  ftrike  him  who 
is  poffefTed  of  an  hiftorical  faith,  than  a  perfon  igno- 
rant of  the  fubjed:. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  real 
pradlical  faith  is  by  no  means  in  exad  proportion  to 
the  hiftorical.  Perfons  of  good  difpofitions,  of  hum- 
ble minds,  who  pray  without  ceafing^  who  have 
been  much  afflifled,  &c.  have  impreflions  of  the 
religious  kind  excited  in  them  with  more  vigour  and 
facility  than  others.  Yet  ftill  no  man  can  have 
the  pradlical  faith  without  fome  degree  of  the  hif- 
torical ;  and  thofe  who  have  litde  of  the  hiftorical 
are  liable  to  be  ftiaken,  to  he  turned  about  by  every 
wind  of  docfriney  and  to  be  carried  into  extravagan- 
cies 
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cies  by  the  zeal  without  knowledge.  What  God  hath 
joined  together ,  let  no  man  put  afunder.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man,  whether  he  have  the  praftical 
faith  or  not,  to  inquire,  to  read  the  fcriptures,  and 
to  meditate  thereon;  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
which  is  an  increafe  of  the  hiftorical  faith.  It  is 
alfo  the  duty  of  every  chriftian  to  give  a  reafon  for 
his  faith,  to  preach  the  gofpel  (for  true  chriftians  are 
a  nation  of  priefts  in  this  fenfe)  ;  which  cannot  be 
done  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  hiftorical  evi- 
dences. Admitting  therefore,  that  mere  internal  faith 
(if  fuch  a  thing  be  poflible)  did  fuffice  to  all  othef 
purpofes,  it  will,  however,  be  defedlive  in  this  one 
moft  neceflary  duty  of  the  chriftian  life.  Though  a 
mere  good  example  will  do  much  good,  ye  the  fame 
good  example,  accom.panied  with  knowledge,  and  a 
rational  faith,  will  do  more. 

Fifthly,  It  feems  entirely  ufelefs  to  all  good  pur- 
pofes, to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  benevolence, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  to  form  any  creeds, 
articles,  or  fyftems  of  faith,  and  to  require  an  affent 
to  thefe  in  words  or  writing.  Men  are  to  be  influ- 
enced, even  in  relpeft  of  the  principal  dodrines  of 
God's  providence,  a  future  ftate,  and  the  truth  of 
the  fcriptures,  by  rational  methods  only,  not  by  com- 
pulfion.  This  feems  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 
Why  then  fhould  harftier  methods  be  ufed  in  things 
of  confefledly  lefs  importance  ?  It  is  true,  that  ma- 
giftrates  have  a  power  from  God  to  inflift  punifti- 
ment  upon  fuch  as  difobey,  and  to  confine  the  natural 
liberty  of  a6ting  within  certain  bounds,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  their  fubjefts.  But  all  this  is  of  a  na- 
ture very  foreign  to  the  pretences  for  confining 
opinions  by  difcouragements  and  punifhments. 

Thofe  who  believe  neither  natural  nor  revealed 
religion  pra6lically,  will  be  held  by  no  reftraints ; 
they  will  appear  to  confent  to  any  thing,  juft  as  their 
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intcreft  leads  them.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  a  great 
part  of  the  fubfcribers  in  all  chriftian  communities. 
They  have  a  mere  nominal  faith  only,  at  the  time  of 
fubfcribing,  not  even  a  fpeculative  or  hiftorical  one : 
or  if  they  have  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs,  and  good 
imprefTions,  they  mufl  do  proportional  violence  to 
'thefe  by  performing  a  religious  ad  out  of  a  mere 
interefted  view. 

If  the  perfon  be  an  earneft:  believer  of  natural 
religion,  but  an  unbeliever  in  refpc6t  of  revealed 
(to  fuppofe  this  pofTible  for  argument's  fake),  he  will 
not  attempt  any  office  in  the  chriftian  miniftry. 
However,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  civil 
privileges,  whilft  fo  many  wicked  nominal  chriftians 
are  fuffered  to  enjoy  them. 

Suppofe  the  perfon  required  to  fubfcribe  to  be  a 
fpeculative  hiftorical  believer,  why  ftiould  his  future 
inquiries  be  confined  ?  How  can  he  inquire  honeftly, 
if  they  be  ?  How  can  a  perfon  be  properly  qualified 
to  ftudy  the  word  of  God,  and  to  fearch  out  its 
meaning,  who  finds  himfelf  previoufly  confined  to 
interpret  it  in  a  particular  manner  ?  If  the  fubject 
matter  of  the  article  be  of  great  importance  to  be 
underftood  and  believed,  one  may  prefume,  that  it 
is  plain,  and  needs  no  article;  if  of  fmall  importance, 
why  fhould  it  be  made  a  teft,  or  infifted  upon  ? 
If  it  be  a  difficult,  abftrufe  point,  no  one  upon 
earth  has  authority  to  make  an  article  concerning 
it.  We  are  all  brethren  -,  there  is  no  father,  no 
mafter,  amongft  us ;  we  are  helpers  ofj  not  lords 
over,  each  other's  faith.  If  we  judge  from  other 
branches  of  learning,  as  natural  philofophy,  or  phy- 
fic,  we  ftiall  there  find,  that  the  pure  evidence  of 
the  things  themfelves  is  fufficient  to  overcome  all 
oppofition,  after  a  due  time.  The  doftrines  of  gra- 
vitation, of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  light,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  can 
never  be  believed  to  any  ufeful  pradtlcal  purpofe,  till 

they 
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they  be  examined  and  underllood ;  and  thofe,  who 
now  believe  them,  affirm,  that  this  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cefTary  for  their  iiniverfal  reception.  If  they  Ihould 
be  miflaken  in  this,  free  examination  would  be  fo 
much  the  more  requifite. 

The  apoftles'  creed  is  fo  plain  and  clear,  except  in 
the  three  articles  concerning  the  defcent  of  Chriit 
into  hell,  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  the  com- 
munion of  faints,  that  no  one  who  believes  the 
truth  of  the  fcriptures,  can  hefitate  about  it ;  not 
even  how  to  interpret  the  three  forementioned  arti- 
cles, in  a  fenfe  agreeable  to  the  fcriptures.  It  is 
quite  ufelefs  therefore  to  require  an  affent  even  to 
thefe  articles.  As  to  the  metaphyseal  fubtleties, 
which  appear  in  the  fubfequent  creeds,  they  can  at 
beft  be  only  human  interpretations  of  fcripture  words  j 
and  therefore  can  have  no  authority.  Words  refer 
to  words,  and  to  grammatical  and  logical  analogies, 
in  an  endlefs  manner,  in  thefe  things ;  and  all  the 
real  foundation  which  we  have  is  in  the  words  of 
fcripture,  and  of  the  moft  ancient  writers,  confidered 
as  helps,  not  authorities.  It  is  fufficient  therefore, 
that  a  man  take  the  fcriptures  for  his  guide,  and 
apply  himfelf  to  them  with  an  honeft  heart,  and 
humble  and  earned  prayer ;  which  things  have  no 
connection  with  forms  and  fubfcriptions. 

Nay,  it  feems  needlefs,  or  enfnaring  to  fubfcribe 
even  to  the  fcriptures  themfelves.  If  to  any  parti- 
cular canon,  copy,  &c.  enfnaring,  becaufe  of  the 
many  real  doubts  in  thefe  things.  If  not,  it  is  quite 
fuperfluous  from  the  latitude  allowed.  Yet  ftill  it 
appears  to  me  inconteftable,  that  no  careful  impartial 
inquirer  can  doubt  of  the  great  truths  of  the  fcrip- 
tures, fuch  as  the  miraculous  birth,  life,  death, 
refurreftion  and  afcenfion  of  Chrift,  &c.  or  of  the 
practical  confequences  thence  arifing;  and  furely  it 
cannot  be  neceflarily  requifite,  that  a  man  ihould 
believe  more  than  thefe. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  For, 
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For,  Laftly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  perfon  required  to 
aflent,  or  fubfcribe,  to  be  a  real  earneft  believer. 
It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  perfon  fhould 
afTent  to  any  fet  of  articles,  fo  as  honeftly  to  affirm, 
that  he  would  choofe  to  exprefs  his  own  fenfe  of 
the  fcripture  language  in  thefe  words.  To  ftrain 
either  the  fcriptures,  or  the  articles,  nauft  be  a  very 
ungrateful  tafk  to  an  ingenuous  man ;  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  fo  wide  a  difference  in  fome  inftances 
in  his  opinion,  that  no  (training  can  bring  them 
together.  And  thus  fome  of  the  moft  earneft  be- 
lievers are  excluded  from  the  chriftian  miniftry,  and 
from  certain  common  privileges  of  fociety,  by  a 
method,  which  fuffers  nominal  wicked  ^chriftians  to 
pafs  without  difficulty. 

If  it  be  objeded,  that,  unlefs  preachers  fubfcribe, 
they  may  teach  different  do6lrines ;    I  anfwer,  that 
they  do  this,    though  they  do  fubfcribe ;    and  that 
in  the  moft  important  pradtical  points.     If  the  fcrip- 
tures cannot  yet  produce  a  true  unity  of  opinion 
on  account  of  our  prefent  ignorance,  and  the  weak- 
nefs   and   wickednefs   of  our   natures,    how  fhould 
articles  do  this  ?     Men  can  put  as  different  fenfes 
upon  articles,  as  upon  texts,  and  fo  difpute  without 
end.     Which  evidently  appears   to   have  been   the 
cafe  in  the  primitive  church.     Every  decifion,    as 
loon  as  fettled,    became  the  fource  of  a  new  divi- 
fion  between  perfons,    who  yet  ftill  agreed   to  the 
foregoing  decifion  in  words  j    till  at  laft  the  whole 
efficacy  and  fpirit  of  chriftianity,    was  loft  in  mere 
verbal    difputes.      But    the    beft    anfwer    is,    that 
preachers   ought   entirely   to   confine   themfelves  to 
praftical   fubjefts,    the   defcriptions   of  the   virtues 
and  vices,    with  the  motives  for  and  againft  each, 
the  directions  to  attain  the  virtues,   and  avoid  the 
vices ;  and  this  in  all  the  various  real  circumftances 
of  human  life.     Learned   inquiries  have   their   ufc 
undoubtedly ;   but  they  are  much  better  communi- 
cated 
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cated  to  the  learned  world  by  the  prefs,  than  to  a 
mixed  aflembly  by  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  kind  of  fa- 
crilege  to  rob  God's  flock  of  the  nourifhment  due 
to  them  from  public  preachings,  and,  in  its  ftead,  to 
run  out  upon  queftions,  that  minifter  no  profit  to 
the  hearers,  at  leafl  to  far  the  greateft  part. 

As  to  the  prefs,  fince  all  other  men  have  the 
liberty  of  conveying  their  thoughts  to  the  public  that 
way,  it  is  furely  unfitting,  that  the  minifters  of  the 
gofpel  fhould  be  deprived  of  it.  And,  indeed,  to 
lay  any  reftraints,  looks  like  diftrufting  the  caufe. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  bad  ufe  made  of  the 
prefs,  and  woe  to  thofe  by  whom  offences  come  to  the 
little  ones  that  believe  in  Chrift !  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  and  prefumed,  that  the  power  of  the  wicked  to 
do  harm  is  not  equal  to  the  power  of  the  good  to 
do  good,  in  this  or  any  other  fuch  neutral  method 
of  communicating  infedtion  good  and  bad  to  the 
public.  This  would  be  to  prefer  barbarity  and 
ignorance  to  the  inftru6lion  and  civilization  of  man- 
kind. Learning,  arts,  and  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  are  fubfervient  both  to  good  and  bad  pur- 
pofes;  and  yet  ftill  the  balance  is  probably  on  the 
fide  of  good  upon  the  whole,  fince  God  is  all  power- 
ful, all  wife,  and  all  good.  Thefe  ;',ttributes  muft 
ever  turn  the  fcale  to  their  own  fide,  finitely  in 
every  finite  portion  of  time,  infinitely  in  infinite 
time.  We  need  not  fear  therefore,  but  that  true 
knowledge  will  at  laft  be  increafed  and  prevail,  that 
the  wife  and  good  will  underftand,  the  wicked  be 
filenced  and  converted,  and  the  church  of  Chrift  fill 
the  whole  earth.  It  is  a  great  infult  offered  to  the 
truths  of  religion,  to  fuppofe  that  they  want  the 
fame  kind  of  affiftance  as  impoftures,  human  pro- 
jefts,  or  worldly  defigns.  Let  every  man  be  al- 
lowed to  think,  fpeak,  and  write,  freely;  and  then 
the  errors  will  combat  one  another,  and  leave  truth 
unhurt. 

A  a  2  Sixthly^ 
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Sixthly,  Though  creeds,  articles,  &c,  feem  to 
have  no  ufe  now,  but  even  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
caufe  of  truth  in  themfelves ;  yet  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  fubmit  to  fome  forms  of  this  kind  in  cer- 
tain cafes;  at  lead,  it  no  ways  becomes  a  chriftian 
to  declaim  againil  them  in  violent  terms,  or  oppofe 
them  with  bitternefs,  but  merely,  in  a  plain  difpaf- 
fionate  way,  to  reprefent  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  fo 
as  by  degrees  to  draw  men's  zeal  from  thefe  lefler 
matters,  and  transfer  it  upon  greater,  het  not  him 
that  eatethy  dejpife  him  that  eateth  not  ^  and  let  not 
him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth.  There 
may  be  good  relative  reafons  in  both  cafes.  And 
it  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  truth,  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  whilft  chriftians  were  Ju- 
daizers,  entangled  in  externals,  grofs  in  their  con- 
ceptions, &c.  thefe  forms  were  neceffary,  ceteris 
manentibus.  But  now  they  grow  old,  and  feem  ready 
to  die  away,  and  to  give  place  to  the  worfhip  of 
God  in  Jpiritj  and  in  truth ;  in  which  there  is  no 
Papijiy  Protejlant,  Lutheran,  Calvinijly  'Trinitarian, 
Unitarian,  Myjlic,  Methodiji,  &c.  but  all  thefe  dif- 
tindlions  are  carried  away  like  the  chaff  of  the  fum- 
mer  threfhing-floors.  We  are  all  chriftians,  we 
received  this  denomination  in  apoftolic  times,  and 
ought  to  feek  no  other.  Only  let  us  take  care  to 
depart  from  iniquity,  to  have  the  true  feal  of  God 
in  our  foreheads,  not  the  mark  of  the  beaft.  The 
real  converfion  of  the  heart  from  the  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip of  pleafure,  honour,  and  profit,  of  fenfation, 
imagination,  ambition,  and  felf-intereft,  to  ferve 
the  living  God,  is  the  only  thing  of  importance; 
circumcifion  and  uncircumcifion  are  equally  nothing.  Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  fame  calling  wherein  he  was 
called.  Only,  where  a  plain  a6t  of  infincerity  is 
required,  this  approaches  to  the  cafe  of  eating  in  the 
idol's  temple,  and  gives  great  offence  to  others. 

Seventhlv, 
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Seventhly,  If  we  examine  the  doftrines  which  are 
chiefly  contefted  anaong  chriflians   by  the  oppofite 
parties,  it  will  appear,  that  the  difputes  are,  in  great 
meafure,  verbal,  and  proceed  from  men's  not  know- 
ing the  true  nature  and  ufe  of  words.     Thus,  if  we 
confider  the  do6lrine  of  infallibility,   the  nature  of 
words  fhews  at  once,    that  this  could  be  of  no  ufe, 
fince  the  decifions  of  the  infallible  judge  mud  be 
expreffed  in  words,  and  confequently  be  liable  to  be 
mifunderilood  by  fome  or  other  of  the  readers,  for 
the  fame  reafons  as  the  fcriptures  are.  —  To  fay  that 
Chrifl's  body  and  blood  are  in  the  bread  and  wine 
fo  as  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  one  become  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  other,   would  be  to  appeal 
to  the  fenfes  for  afTent,    where  they  inflantly  reject 
the  propofition.     To  fay  that  Chrift's  myftical  or 
glorified  body  is  prefent  in  fome  way  or  other,    is 
what  no  one   can  deny,    becaufe  nothing  is   really 
affirmed.     The  words  feem  to  coalefce  into  a  verbal 
truth ;    but   when  we  attempt  to  realize   the    pro- 
pofition, it  vanifhes.     The  fcripture  exprefllons  con- 
cerning the  myftical  body  of  Chrift,    and  his  union 
with    the   church,    contain  v/ithin  them   fome  moft 
important    and   wonderful    truths  undoubtedly,    but 
they  are  yet  fealed  up  from  us.  —  In  the  difputes 
concerning  the  trinity  and  incarnation  of  Chrift,    if 
the  words  per/on^  Jubjlance-,  nature^  &cc.  be  ufed  as 
in  other  cafes,  or  any  way  defined,  the  moft  exprefs 
contradictions    follow :     yet    the    language    of  the 
fcriptures  is  moft  difficult,  fublime,  and  m.yfterious, 
in  refped  of  the  perfon  of  Chrift  ^  fo  that  one  can- 
not fall  ffiort  of  paying  all  that  honour  to  Chrift, 
which  the  moft  orthodox  believe  to  be  required. — 
As  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  fatisfadtion  of  Chrift,  it 
appears  that  he  has  done  all  for  us  that  one  being 
can   do  for  another ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  moft 
unjuftifiable  and  narrow  way  of  expreffing  ourfelves, 
to  confine  the  benefits  received  from  Chrift  to  that 

A  a  3  of 
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of  mere  example.  But  the  firft  and  moft  literal 
fenfe  of  the  words  facrifice,  redemption^  &c.  when 
realized,  is  evidently  impoffible  i  and  we  do  not 
feem  to  be  able  to  give  any  better  general  fenfe  to 
thefe  words,  than  by  faying,  that  they  fignify,  that 
the  fufferings  of  one  being  are,  by  the  order  of 
God,  made  the  means  of  happinefs  to  another.  To 
adopt   the  ideas  of  debt^    ivrath  of  Gody    &c.    in  a 

ftrift    fenfe,    is    anthropomorphitifm. The   in- 

trodufbion  of  new,  unfcriptural,  technical  terms 
feems  fcarce  juftifiable,  unlefs  as  far  as  one  chrif- 
tian  brother  may  thereby  endeavour  to  make  the 
harmony  and  analogy  of  the  fcripture  language  to 
itfelf,  and  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  more  evident 
to  another.  But  this  is  all  private  interpretation. 
And  it  often  happens  in  thefe  cafes,  that  an  hy- 
pothefis  is  taken  up  haftily,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  fcripture  to  itfelf,  like  thofe  philofophical  ones, 
which  are  not  drawn  from  a  number  of  concur- 
ring fa6ts,  but  merely  accommodated  to  a  few  par- 
ticular appearances. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  Expectations  of  Mankind,  here  and  here- 
aftery  in  Consequence  of  their  Observance  or 
Violation  of  the  Rule  of  Life. 

SECT.        I. 


OF    THE    EXPECTATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
IN    THE    PRESENT    LIFE. 


PROP.        LXXVIL 

//  is  prohabky  that  mofi  or  all  Men  receive  more 
Happinefs  than  Mifery  in  their  Pajfage  through  the 
prejent  Life. 

Some  evidences  for  this  propofition  have  been 
given  above,  where  it  was  alleged  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Here  we  may  confider  it, 
both  as  deducible  from  thofe  evidences,  and  from 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  previoufly  eftablifhed  upon 
independent  principles. 

For  if  we  fuppofe  God  to  be  both  infinitely  bene- 
volent, and  the  fole  caufe  of  all  things ;  if,  farther, 
the  reladve  appellations  of  governor,  friend,  and 
father,  may  with  propriety  be  made  the  foundation 
of  our  inquiries  into  his  difpenfations  in  general  (all 
A  a  4  whicli 
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which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  above)  i  we 
can  fcarce  fuppofe,  but  that  the  remarkable  period 
of  our  exiftence,  which  commences  at  our  birth,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  body,  which  we  then 
brought  into  the  world  with  us,  will,  upon  the  whole, 
afford  us  more  pleafure  than  pain.  This  is,  at  leaft, 
our  firft  and  moft  natural  prefumption,  in  the  view 
of  things  here  confidered.  However,  it  muft  always 
be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  proper  judges  of 
fuch  high  fpeculations ;  and  that  an  over-balance  of 
mifcry  in  this  life,  or  any  other,  is  perfe6lly  confiftent 
with  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  even  according 
to  our  ways  of  reafoning,  upon  fuppofition  that  all 
his  creatures  become  happy  upon  the  whole  at  lad, 
finitely  or  infinitely. 

I  choofe  therefore  to  reft  this  propofition  chiefly 
upon  certain  intimations,  and  indireft  evidences 
thereof,  which  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  fcrip- 
tures.  Such  are  the  blefling  of  God  conferred  upon 
all  his  creatures  at  their  creation,  his  covenant  with 
them  all  at  the  flood,  the  precepts  to  all  to  praife 
him,  the  mention  of  his  being  loving  to  every  many 
of  remembering  mercy  in  judgment,  not  being  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amifs,  &c.  Thefe  are  no  direft 
proofs  of  the  propofition  here  advanced;  but  they 
leave  fuch  impreltions  of  love  and  mercy  upon  the 
mind,  and  feem  intended  to  put  us  into  fuch  a  way 
of  thinking  and  reafoning,  as  lead  to  it.  They 
afford  therefore  fome  prefumption  in  its  favour,  fince 
nothing  contrary  thereto  is  to  be  found  any  where 
either  in  the  word  or  works  of  God. 

The  murmurings,  and  bitter  outcries,  of  men  in 
a  ftate  of  fuffering,  are  no  more  an  evidence  againft 
this  propofition,  than  the  extravagant  mirth,  and 
chimerical  hopes,  of  unexperienced  perfons,  during 
health  and  profperity,  are  for  it.  Neither  of  thefe 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  cafe. 

PROP. 
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PROP.        LXXVIII. 

J'he  Balance  cannot  be  much  in  Favour  even  of  the  mofi 
happy y  during  the  prefent  Life. 

For,  Firft,  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  It  is  obvious,  that  life  is 
chequered  with  good  and  evil  in  fuch  degrees  and 
varieties,  as  that  the  firft  cannot  prevail  much. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  experienced  and  difpaflionate, 
in  reviewing  their  paft  life,  will  at  leaft  affirm,  that 
the  happinefs  has  not  greatly  exceeded  the  mifery. 
And  indeed  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  foregoing 
propofition  is  a  very  fufficient  evidence  for  this. 

Secondly,  The  diforderly  ftate  of  the  external 
world,  and  the  imperfeftion  of  our  bodies,  with 
their  tendency  to  corruption,  do  not  permit,  that 
happinefs  fhould  much  exceed  mifery  in  the  prefent 
life ;  and  m.ay  be  confidered  as  the  efficient  inftru- 
mental  caufe  of  this.  Bodily  pain  muft  in  many  cafes 
be  impreffed  upon  us  by  external  objedls  ;  both  this, 
and  bodily  pleafure,  lay  the  foundation  for  intellectual 
pains,  and  for  irregular  paffions,  which  lead  back 
again  to  pain,  bodily  and  mental;  our  bodies  muft 
return  to  duft,  and  every  manifeft  approach  thereto 
muft  be  attended  with  fuffering;  and  the  unknown 
internal  ftrufture  of  the  brain,  the  great  inftrument 
of  fenfe  and  thought,  is  fuch,  as  fubjefts  us,  from 
innumerable  fecret  unavoidable  caufes,  to  pafs  into 
the  limits  of  pain.  All  which  is  only  faying  in  other 
words,  that  we  are  fallen  creatures. 

Thirdly,  In  our  prefent  circumftances,  all  other 
things  remaining  as  they  are,  it  is  requifite  for  us  not 
to  have  any  great  over-balance  of  happinefs  in  this 
life  i  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  the  final  caufe. 

For 
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For  we  may  hope,  by  this  perpetual  mixture  of  mi- 
fery  with  our  happinefs,  to  be  the  fooner  and  the 
more  perfedtly  freed  from  that  felf-love,  grofs  or  re- 
fined, which  every  kind  and  degree  of  happinefs, 
even  the  moft  fpiritual,  contributes  to  generate  in  us; 
and  to  make  the  greater  progrefs  in  learning  the 
virtues  of  benevolence,  compafTion,  humility,  fear  of 
God,  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  earneft  application  to 
him,  faith,  hope,  love  towards  him. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  tenor  of  the  fcriptures  fhews 
both  in  a  direft  and  indiredt  way,  that  we  ought 
not,  cannot  expeft  any  great  or  lafting  happinefs  in 
this  life. 

We  ought  therefore,  whenever  falfe  flattering 
hopes,  with  relation  to  our  future  condition  in  this 
life,  rife  up  to  view  in  our  imaginations,  and  tempt 
us,  infl:antly  to  rejeft  them;  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  fcriptures,  to  rejoice  as  though  we  rejoiced  not; 
to  remember  that  we  are  Jirangers  and  pilgrims  here^ 
that  we  only  dwell  in  tabernacles,  have  no  continuing 
city,  but  expeU  one  to  come,  the  new  Jerufalem,  of 
which  we  are  denizens,  where  our  treafure  and  hearts 
ought  to  be.  The  bed  and  moft  religious  perfons 
ought  to  expeft,  and  even  to  defire  this  daily  bread 
of  forrow  and  afflidion,  this  blejfednefs  of  thofe  that 
mourn,  and  to  watch  and  pray  againft  the  tempta- 
tions of  profperity,  left  the  day  of  death  fliould  come 
upon  them  unawares,  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  while 
they  are  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage. 

Cor.  We  might  ftiew,  by  a  like  method  of  rea- 
foning,  that  if  the  mifery  of  this  life  ftiould,  in 
certain  cafes,  outweigh  the  happinefs,  it  cannot, 
however,  do  this  in  any  great  degree.  There  muft, 
from  the  nature  of  our  frame  and  circumftanccs 
here,  be  many  intervals  of  eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and 
even  pofitive  pleafure.  Dejedion  and  defpondency 
are  therefore  as  unfuitable  to  our  prefent  fituation, 
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as  a  vain  confidence,  and  foolilh  hope,  of  uninter- 
rupted happinefs.  We  may  learn  alfo  hence  not  to  be 
terrified  at  any  felf-denials  or  fufFerings  for  the  fake  of 
religion,  exclufively  of  thofe  arguments,  which  Ihew 
in  a  diredt  way,  that  religion  promotes  our  prefent 
happinefs,  as  well  as  our  future.  Our  very  natures 
prevent  the  long  continuance  of  exquifite  milery. 
Mifery  by  continuance  declines,  and  even  paffes  into 
happinefs  ;  and  there  muft  be,  in  every  ftate  of  long 
continuance,  the  frequent  intervention  of  grateful 
fenlations  and   ideas. 


PROP.        LXXIX. 

Virtue  has  al'ways  the  fair  eft  Profpe5i,  even  in  this  Life ; 
and  Vice  is  always  expofed  to  the  greateft  Hazards. 

This  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  the  laft  chapter  to 
Ihew.     But  it  is  a  truth,  which  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  common  obfervation.     Particular  a6ls  of  virtue 
and  vice  often  fail  of  their  due  reward  and  puniHi- 
ment,  if  we  take  in  no  more  than  a  fmall  period  of 
time  after  the  a6l  is  performed.     But  then,  if  we 
take  in  the  indefinite  extent  of  this  life,  and  eftimate 
the  natural  expectations,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted, 
but  that  every  adt  of  virtue  is  our  greateft  wifdom, 
even  in  refpedt  of  this  world,  every  a6t  of  vice  our 
greateft  folly.     Now  this  general  tendency  of  virtue 
and  vice  refpeftively  may  be  confidered  as  the  prin- 
cipal evidence,  which  the  light  of  nature,  not  fub- 
tilized  or  refined  by  deep  fpeculations,  afibrds  for  the 
moral  charafter  of  the  Deity.     The  rewards  which 
the  courfe  of  nature  beftows  upon  virtue  in  general, 
and  the  fairnefs  of  the  profpeft  which  it  affords  to 
the  virtuous,  ftiew  that  the  virtuous  are  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  i  and  we  may  conclude  for  like  reafons, 
that  vice  is  odious  in  his  fight. 

PROP. 
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PROP.        LXXX. 

//  does  notfeem  at  all  probable y  that  Happinefs  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  Virtue  in  the  prefent  Life. 

For,  Firft,  Thofe  who  fuffer  martyrdom  for  the 
fake  of  religion  cannot  be  faid  to  receive  any  reward 
in  this  life  for  this  their  laft  and  greateft  a6b  of 
fidelity. 

Secondly,  Many  good  men  are  exercifed  with 
fevere  trials,  purified  thereby,  and  removed  into 
another  ftate  in  the  courfe  of  this  purification,  or 
foon  after  it.  Difeafes  which  end  in  death,  are  a 
principal  means  of  fuch  purifications. 

Thirdly,  There  are  frequent  inftances  of  perfons 
free  indeed  from  grofs  vices,  but  void  of  great  virtues, 
who  from  a  favourable  conjuncture  of  circumftances 
in  this  world,  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe  attended 
the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  fair  fumptuoufly 
every  day,  and  live  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  eafe  and 
pleafure. 

Fourthly,  The  fame  thing  feems  to  hold  in  certain 
rare  inftances,  even  of  very  vicious  perfons ;  and  one 
might  almoft  conjecture,  that  Providence  expofes 
fome  inftances  of  this  kind  to  view  in  a  notorious 
manner,  that  the  apparent  inequality  of  its  difpen- 
fations  here,  in  a  few  cafes,  and  the  argument  for  a 
future  ftate  thence  deducible,  may  make  the  greater 
impreffion  upon  us. 

The  reader  may  obferve,  that  this  propofition  is  not 
contrary  to  the  foregoing ;  and  that  the  foregoing 
muft  be  eftabliflied  previoufly,  before  we  can 
draw  an  argument  for  a  future  ftate  from  this, 
and  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  put  toge- 
ther. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo  of  the  reafoning  made 
life  of  under  all  the  four  propofitions  of  this  feflion, 
that  it  is  rather  probable,  and  conclufive,  in  a  general 
way  only,  than  denaonftrative  and  precife.  How- 
ever^  the  probability  and  precifion  are  as  great  as 
is  necelTary  in  pra6Vical  matters.  The  pra6lical 
inferences  would  remain  the  fame,  though  thefe 
were  lefs. 


SECT. 
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SECT.        II. 


OF  THE  EXPECTATION  OF  BODIES  POLITIC,  THE 
JEWS  IN  PARTICULAR,  AND  THE  WORLD  IN 
GENERAL,  DURING  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  EARTH. 


PROP.        LXXXI. 

R  is  prohabky  that  all  the  prejent  civil  Governments  will 
he  overturned. 

This  may  appear  from  the  fcripture  prophecies, 
both  in  a  diredl  way,  i,  e.  from  exprefs  paffages ; 
fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  deftruftion  of  the  image, 
and  four  beafts,  in  Daniel  y  of  Chrift's  breaking  all 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dajhing  them  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vejfel,  &c.  and  from  the  fupremacy 
and  univerfal  extent  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  or  king- 
dom of  the  faints,  which  is  to  be  fet  up. 

We  may  conclude  the  fame  thing  alfo  from  the 
final  reftoration  of  the  JewSy  and  the  great  glory 
and  dominion  promifed  to  them,  of  which  I  fliall 
(peak  below. 

And  it  adds  fome  light  and  evidence  to  this,  that 
all  the  known  governments  of  the  world  have  the 
evident  principles  of  corruption  in  themfelves.  They 
are  compofed  of  jarring  elements,  and  fubfift  only 
by  the  alternate  prevalence  of  thefe  over  each  other. 
The  fplendour,  luxury,  felf-intereft,  martial  glory, 
&c.  which  pafs  for  elTentials  in  chriflian  govern- 
ments, are  totally  oppofite  to  the  meek,  humble, 
felf-denying  fpirit  of  chriftianity ;  and  whichfover  of 
thefe  finally   prevails   over   the   other,    the   prefent 
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form  of  the  government  muft  be  diflblved.  Did 
true  chriftianity  prevail  throughout  any  kingdom 
entirely,  the  riches,  ftrength,  glory,  &c.  of  that 
kingdom  would  no  longer  be  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  governors  or  governed ;  they  would  become  a 
nation  of  priefts  and  apoftles,  and  totally  difregard 
the  things  of  this  world.  But  this  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected :  I  only  mention  it  to  fet  before  the  reader  the 
natural  confequence  of  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  worldly 
wifdom  and  infidelity  prevail  over  chriftianity,  which 
feems  to  be  the  predidion  of  the  fcriptures,  this 
worldly  wifdom  will  be  found  utter  foolilhnefs  at  laft, 
even  in  refpeft  of  this  world;  the  governments, 
which  have  thus  loft  their  cement,  the  fenfe  of  duty, 
and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  life,  will  fall  into 
anarchy  and  confufion,  and  be  entirely  diflblved. 
And  all  this  may  be  applied,  with  a  little  change, 
to  the  Mahometan  and  heathen  governments.  When 
chriftianity  comes  to  be  propagated  in  the  countries 
where  thefe  fubfift,  it  will  make  fo  great  a  change 
in  the  face  of  afl^airs,  as  muft  fhake  the  civil  powers, 
which  are  here  both  externally  and  internally  oppofite 
to  it;  and  the  increafe  of  wickednefs,  which  is  the 
natural  and  neceflary  confequence  of  their  oppofition, 
v.'ill  farther  accelerate  their  ruin. 

The  diflblution  of  ancient  empires  and  republics 
may  alfo  prepare  us  for  the  expeftation  of  a  diflx)lu- 
tion  of  the  prefent  governments.  But  we  muft  not 
carry  the  parellcl  too  far  here,  and  fuppofe  that  as 
new  governments  have  arifen  out  of  the  old  ones, 
refembling  them  in  great  meafure,  fubfifting  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  giving  place  to  other  new 
ones,  fo  it  will  be  with  the  prefent  governments. 
The  prophecies  do  not  admit  of  this;  and  it  may  be 
eafily  leen,  that  the  fituation  of  things  in  the  great  world 
is  very  diff^erent  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Chriftianity  muft  now  either  be  proved  true,  to  the 
entire  conviction  of  unbelievers;  or,  if  it  be  an  im- 
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pofture,  it  will  foon  be  detedled.  And  whichfoever 
of  thefe  turns  up,  mud  make  the  greateft  change  in 
the  face  of  affairs.  I  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  that 
the  final  prevalence  and  eftablifhnnent  of  chriftianity, 
which,  being  true,  cannot  but  finally  prevail,  and  be 
eftablifhed,  will  do  this.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  of 
fome  ufe  juft  to  put  falfe  fuppofitions. 

How  near  the  diflblution  of  the  prefent  govern- 
ments, generally  or  particularly,  may  be,  would  be 
great  rafhnefs  to  affirm.  Chrift  will  come  in  this 
lenfe  alfo  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  Our  duty  is 
therefore  to  watch,  and  to  pray ;  to  be  faithful  fte- 
wards  j  to  give  meat,  and  all  other  requifites,  in  due 
feafon,  to  thofe  under  our  care ;  and  to  endeavour 
by  thefe,  and  all  other  lawful  means,  to  preferve  the 
government,  under  whofe  protection  we  live,  from 
diflblution,  feeking  the  peace  of  it,  and  fubmitting  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake.  No 
prayers,  no  endeavours  of  this  kind,  can  fail  of  having 
Ibme  good  effedt,  public  or  private,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  ourfelves  or  others.  The  great  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence  are  conduced  by  means  that  are 
either  fecret,  or,  if  they  appear,  that  are  judged  feeble 
and  inefficacious.  No  man  can  tell,  however  private 
his  ftation  may  be,  but  his  fervent  prayer  may 
avail  to  the  falvation  of  much  people.  But  it  is  more 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  magiftrates  thus  to  watch  over 
their  fubjedVs,  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  fet  about  the 
reformation  of  all  matters  civil  and  ecclcfiaftical,  to 
the  utmofl  of  their  power.  Good  governors  may 
promote  the  welfare  and  continuance  of  a  ftate,  and 
wicked  ones  mufh  accelerate  its  ruin.  The  facred 
hiftory  affords  us  inftances  of  both  kinds,  and  they 
are  recorded  there  for  the  admonition  of  kings  and 
princes  in  all  future  times. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  note  a  few  inllances 
of  the  analogy  between  the  body  natural,  with  the 
happinefs  of  the  individual  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
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the  body  politic,  compofed  of  many  individuals, 
with  its  happinefs,  or  its  flourifliing  ftate  in  relpcft 
of  arts,  power,  riches,  &c.  Thus  all  bodies  politic 
feem,  like  the  body  natural,  to  tend  to  deilrudlion 
and  diflblution,  as  is  here  affirmed,  through  vices 
public  and  private,  and  to  be  refpited  for  certain 
intervals,  by  partial,  imperfe6l  reformations  There 
is  no  complete  or  continued  feries  of  public  happi- 
nefs on  one  hand,  no  utter  mifery  on  the  other  ;  for 
the  diflblution  of  the  body  politic  is  to  be  confidered 
as  its  death.  It  feems  as  romantic  therefore  for  any 
one  to  proje6l  the  fcheme  of  a  perfe<5l  government  in 
this  imperfedt  (late,  as  to  be  in  purfuit  of  an  univerfal 
remedy,  a  remedy  which  fhould  cure  all  diftemper^, 
and  prolong  human  life  beyond  limit.  And  yet 
as  temperance,  labour,  and  medicines^  in  fome 
cafes,  are  of  great  ufe  in  preferving  and  reftoring 
health,  and  prolonging  life^  fo  induftry,  juftice, 
and  all  other  virtues,  public  and  private,  have  an 
analogous  efFeft  in  refpedl  of  the  body  politic.  As 
all  the  evils,  which  individuals  fuffer  through  the 
infirmity  of  the  mortal  body,  and  the  diforders  of  the 
external  world,  may,  in  general,  contribute  to  increafe 
their  happinefs  even  in  this  life,  and  alfo  are  of 
great  ufe  to  others  j  and  as,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
a  future  ftate,  death  itfelf  appears  to  have  the  fame 
beneficial  tendency  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than 
any  other  event  in  life,  now  confidered  as  indefi- 
nitely prolonged;  fo  the  diftrefl!es  of  each  body  politic 
are  of  great  ufe  to  this  body  itfelf,  and  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to  all  neighbouring  ftates ;  and  the  diffblutions 
of  governments  have  much  promoted  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  and  of  ufeful  arts  and  fcjences, 
all  which  feem,  in  due  time  and  manner,  intended  to 
be  entirely  fubfervient  to  true  religion  at  laft.  And 
this  affords  great  comfort  to  benevolent  and  religious 
perfons,  when  they  confider  the  hiftories  of  former 
Vol.  II.  B  b  times^ 
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times,  or  contemplate  the  probable  confequences  of 
things  in  future  generations. 

PROP.        LXXXII. 

//  is  prohahk,  that  theprejent  Forms  of  Church  Govern- 
ment will  he  dijfolved. 

This  propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing. 
The  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  are  fo  interwoven 
and  cemented  together,  in  all  the  countries  of  chrij- 
tendorriy  that  if  the  firft  fall,  the  laft  muft  fall  alfo. 

But  there  are  many  prophecies,  which  declare  the 
fall  of  the  ecclefiaftical  powers  of  the  chriftian  world. 
And  though  each  church  feems  to  flatter  itfelf  with 
the  hopes  of  being  exempted ;  yet  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  prophetical  chara6lers  belong  to  all.  They 
have  all  left  the  true,  pure,  fimple  religion ;  and 
teach  for  doftrines  the  commandments  of  men. 
They  are  all  merchants  of  the  earth,  and  have 
fet  up  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  abounding  in 
riches,  temporal  power,  and  external  pomp.  They 
have  ail  a  dogmatizing  fpirit,  and  perfecute  fuch  as 
do  not  receive  their  own  mark,  and  worfhip  the 
image  which  they  have  fet  up.  They  all  negledt 
Chrift's  command  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  all 
nations,  and  even  that  of  going  to  the  lofi  JJoeep  of  the 
houfe  of  Ifraelj  there  being  innumerable  multitudes  in 
all  chriftian  countries,  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  read,  and  who  are,  in  other  refpefts  alfo,  deftitutc 
of  the  means  of  faving  knowledge.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  is  Babylon  the  greaty  and 
the  mother  of  harlotSy  and  of  the  abominations  of  the 
earth.  But  all  the  reft  have  copied  her  example, 
more  or  lefs.  They  have  all  received  money,  like 
Gehazii    and  therefore  the  leprofy  of  Naaman  will 

■  cleave  to  them,    and  to  their  feed  for  ever.     And 
this  impurity  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  juftify- 

'  ing   the   application   of  the   prophecies   to   all   the 
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chriftian  churches,  but  as  a  natural  caufe  for  their 
downfal.  The  corrupt  governors  of  the  fevcral 
churches  will  ever  oppofe  the  true  gofpel,  and  in  fo 
doing  will  bring  ruin  upon  themfelves. 

Th^  deftru6tion  of  the  temple  at  Jerujalemy  and 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Jews^  may  likewife  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  type  and  prefage  of  the  deftru6lion 
of  that  Jiidakal  form  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
human  ordinances,  which  takes  place,  more  or  Jefs, 
in  all  chri(lian  countries. 

We  ought,  however,  to  remark  here, 

Firft,  That  though  the  church  of  Chrift  has  been 
corrupted  thus  in  all  ages  and  nations,  yet  there 
have  been,  and  will  be,  in  all,  many  who  receive 
the  feal  of  God,  and  worfhip  him  in  Jpirity  and  in 
truth.  And  of  thefe  as  many  have  tilled  high  fta- 
tions,  as  low  ones.  Such  perfons,  though  they 
have  concurred  in  the  fupport  of  what  is  contrary 
to  the  pure  religion,  have,  however,  done  it  inno- 
cently, with  refpeft  to  themfelves,  being  led  thereto 
by  invincible  prejudices. 

Secondly,  Neverthelefs,  when  it  fo  happens,  that 
perfons  in  high  ftations  in  the  church  have  their 
eyes  enlightened,  and  fee  the  corruptions  and  de- 
ficiencies of  it,  they  muft  incur  the  prophetical  cen- 
fures  in  the  higheft  degree,  if  they  ftill  concur,  nay, 
if  they  do  not  endeavour  to  reform  and  purge  out 
thefe  defilements.  And  though  they  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  this  propofition,  expecfl  enti'  e  fuccefs  j  yet 
they  may  be  blefled  with  fuch  a  degree,  as  will 
abundantly  compenfate  their  utmoft  endeavours,  and 
rank  them  with  the  prophets  and  apoftles. 

Thirdly,  As  this  corruption  and  degtneracy  of 
the  chriftian  church  has  proceeded  from  the  fallen 
ftate  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  thofe  nations 
to  whom  the  gofpel  was  firft  preached,  and  amongft 
whom  it  has  been  fince  received  j  fo  it  has,  all  other 
things  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame,  fuited  our 
B  b  2.  circumftances. 
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circumftances,  in  the  bed  manner  poffible,  and  will 
continue  to  do  fo,  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  God  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  and  draws  men  to  himfelf  in  fuch 
manner  as  their  natures  will  admit  of,  by  external 
pomp  and  power,  by  things  not  good  in  themfelves, 
and  by  fome  that  are  profane  and  unholy.  He 
makes  ufe  of  fome  of  their  corruptions,  as  means 
of  purging  away  the  reft.  The  impurity  of  man- 
kind is  too  grofs  to  unite  at  once  with  the  ftridt 
purity  of  the  golpel.  The  Roman  empire  firft,  and 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  afterwards,  required,  as  one 
may  fay,  fome  fuperftitions  and  idolatries  to  be 
mixed  with  the  chriftian  religion  j  elfe  they  could 
not  have  been  converted  at  all. 

Fourthly,  It  follows  from  thefe  confiderations, 
that  good  men  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
powers  that  be^  for  confcience  fake,  as  well  as  to 
the  civil  ones.  They  are  both  from  God,  as  far  as 
refpedls  inferiors.  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  obferved 
the  law,  and  walked  orderly,  though  they  declared 
the  deftruflion  of  the  temple,  and  the  change  of 
the  cuftoms  eftablifhed  by  Mojes.  Both  the  Babylo^ 
nianSi  who  deftroyed  ferujalem  the  firft  time,  and 
the  Romans^  who  did  it  the  fecond,  were  afterwards 
deftroyed  themfelves  in  the  moft  exemplary  man- 
ner. And  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  who  lliall  here- 
after procure  the  downfal  of  the  forms  of  church- 
government,  will  not  do  this  from  pure  love,  and 
chriftian  charity,  but  from  the  moft  corrupt  mo- 
tives, and  by  confequence  bring  upon  themfelves, 
in  the  end,  the  fevercft  chaftifements.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  all  good  chriftians  to  obey  both 
the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  under  which  they 
were  born,  /'.  e.  provided  difobedience  to  God  be 
not  enjoined,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe ;  to  promote 
fubje6iion  and  obedience  in  others  i  gently  to  reform 
and  rectify,  and  to  pray  for  the  peace  and  profperity 
©f,  their  own  Jerujakm. 

PROP. 
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PROP.        LXXXIII. 

//  is  probable,  that  the  Jews  'will  be  rejioredto  Palasftinc. 

This  appears  from  the  prophecies,  which  relate 
to  the  refloration  of  the  Jews  and  Ifraelites  to  their 
own  land.     For, 

Firft,  Thefe  have  never  yet  been  fulfilled  in  any 
fenfe  agreeable  to  the  greatnefs  and  glorioufnefs  of 
them.  The  peace,  power,  and  abundance  of  blefs- 
ings,  temporal  and  fpiritual,  promifed  to  the  Je^iX^s 
upon  their  return  from  captivity,  were  not  bellowed 
upon  them  in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  J  and  the  deftruAion  of  Jerujalem  by  Titus  -,  and 
ever  (ince  this  defl:ru6lion  they  have  remained  in  a 
defolate  ftate. 

Secondly,  The  promifes  of  refloration  relate  to 
the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  the  two  of  Judah  and 
Benja^nin.  But  the  ten  tribes,  or  Ifraelites,  which 
were  captivated  by  Salmanejer,  have  never  been 
reftored  at  all.  There  remains  therefore  a  reflora- 
tion yet  future  for  them. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  place  where  they  now  lie 
hid,  or  fears  that  they  are  fo  mixed  with  other  na- 
tions, as  not  to  be  diflinguiflied  and  feparated,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  as  objections  here.  Like  objec- 
tions might  be  made  to  the  refurreftion  of  the  bo- 
dy J  and  the  objeflions  both  to  the  one,  and  the 
other,  are  probably  intended  to  be  obviated  by  £2;^- 
kieVs  prophecy  concerning  the  dry  bones.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  fins  of  the  Jevjs  to  call  God's  pro- 
mifes in  queflion,  on  account  of  apparent  difficul- 
ties and  impofTibilitiesj  and  the  Sadducees,  in  particu- 
lar, erred  concerning  the  refurreftion,  becaufe  they 
knew  not  the  Jcriplures,  nor  the  power  of  God.  How- 
ever, it  is  our  duty  to  inquire,  whether  the  ten 
B  b  3  tribes 
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tribes  may  not  remain  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  firft  fettled  by  Salmane/er,  or  in  fome  others. 

Thirdly,  A  double  return  feems  to  be  predi6ted 
in  feveral  prophecies. 

Fourthly,  The  prophets  who  lived  fince  the  re- 
turn from  Babylor.y  have  predi6ted  a  return  in  fimi- 
lar  terms  with  thofe  who  went  before.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  the  predifbions  of  both  muft  relate  ta 
fome  reftoration  yet  future. 

Fifthly,  The  reftoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land  feems  to  be  predicted  in  the  New  Tefla- 
ment. 

To  thefe  arguments,  drawn  from  prophecy,  we 
may  add  fome  concurring  evidences,  which  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  of  the  Jews  fuggeft. 

Firft,  then.  The  Jews  are  yet  a  diftind  people 
from  all  the  nations  amongft  which  they  refide. 
They  feem  therefore  referved  by  Providence  for  fome 
fuch  fignal  favour,  after  they  have  fuffered  the  due 
chaftifement. 

Secondly,  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  known  world.  And  this  agrees  with 
many  remarkable  pafiages  of  the  fcriptures,  which 
treat  both  of  their  difperfion,  and  of  their  return. 

Thirdly,  They  have  no  inheritance  of  land  in  any 
country.  Their  pofTeflions  are  chiefly  money  and 
Jewels.  They  may  therefore  transfer  themfelves 
with  the  greater  facility  to  PaUJline. 

Fourthly,  They  are  treated  with  contempt  and 
hailhnefs,  and  fometimes  with  great  cruelty,  by  the 
nations  amongft  whom  they  fojourn.  They  muft 
therefore  be  the  more  ready  to  return  to  their  own 
land. 

Fifthly,  They  carry  on  a  correfpondence  with 
each  other  throughout  the  whole  world;  and  con- 
fequcntly  muft  both  know  when  circumftances  be- 
Q\n  to  favour  their  return,  and  be  able  to  concert 
meafures  Ayjth  pfje  another  concerning  it. 

Sixthlv, 
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Sixthly,  A  great  part  of  them  fpeak  and  write 
the  Rabbinical  Hebrew^  as  well  as  the  language  of 
the  country  where  they  refide.  They  are  therefore, 
as  far  as  relates  to  themfelves,  aflually  poireflVd  of 
an  univerfal  language  and  chara<5ter  j  which  is  a 
circumftance  that  may  facilitate  their  return,  beyond 
what  can  well  be  imagined. 

Seventhly,  The  Jews  themfelves  ftill  retain  a 
hope  and  expedlation,  that  God  will  once  more  re- 
ftore  them  to  their  own  land. 

Cor,  I.  May  not  the  two  captivities  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  two  reftorations,  be  types  of  the 
tirft  and  fecond  death,  and  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
refurreflions  ? 

Cor.  2.  Does  it  not  appear  agreeable  to  the 
whole  analogy  both  of  the  word  and  works  of 
God,  that  the  "Jews  are  types  both  of  each  indivi- 
dual in  particular,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  whole 
world  in  general,  on  the  other  ?  May  we  not  there- 
fore hope,  that,  at  leaft  after  the  fecond  death, 
there  will  be  a  refurredion  to  life  eternal  to  every 
man,  and  to  the  whole  creation,  which  groans,  and 
travails  in  pain  together,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
and  glorious  liberty,  of  the  children  of  God  ? 

CoR.  3.  As  the  downfal  of  the  Jewi/h  ftate  un- 
der Titus  was  the  occafion  of  the  publication  of  the 
gofpel  to  us  Gentiles,  fo  our  downfal  may  contribute 
to  the  reftoration  of  the  Jewsy  and  both  together 
bring  on  the  final  publication  and  prevalence  of  the 
true  religion  j  of  which  I  (hall  treat  in  the  next 
propofition.  Thus  the  type,  and  the  thing  typified, 
will  coincide  j  the  firft  fruits,  and  the  lump,  be  made 
holy  together. 
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PROP.        CLXXXIII. 

^'he  Chrijlian  Religion  will  be  preached  tOy  and  received 
by,  all  Nations, 

This  appears  from  the  exprefs  declarations  of 
Chrift,  and  from  many  of  his  parables,  alfo  from 
the  declarations  and  prediftions  of  the  apoftles,  and 
particularly  from  the  revelation.  There  are  likewife 
numberlefs  prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which 
admit  of  no  other  fenfe,  when  interpreted  by  the 
events  which  have  fince  happened,  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  and  the  propagation  of  his  religion. 

The  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  is  an  earneft 
and  prefage  of  the  fame  thing,  to  all  who  receive  it. 
For  every  truth  of  great  importance  myft  be  difcuf- 
fed  and  prevail  at  laft.  The  perfons  wKo  believe  can 
fee  no  reafons  for  their  own  belief,  but  what  muft 
extend  to  all  mankind  by  degrees,  as  the  difFufion  of 
knowledge  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  to  all 
nations,  kindred,  tongues,  and  people,  cannot  now 
be  flopped,  but  proceeds  ever  with  an  accelerated 
velocity.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  thofe  who  are  able  to  give  a  reafon  for 
their  faith  increafes  every  day. 

But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fet  before  the  reader 
in  one  view  fome  probable  prefumprions  for  the 
univerfal  publication  and  prevalence  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  even  in  the  way  of  natural  caufes. 

P'irft,  then.  The  great  increafe  of  knowledge,  lite- 
rary and  philofophical,  which  has  been  made  in  this 
and  the  two  laft  centuries,  and  continues  to  be 
made,  mufl:  contribute  to  promote  every  great  truth, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  revealed  religion,  as  juft 
now  mentioned.  The  coincidence  of  the  three  remark- 
able events,  of  the  reformation,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  reftoration  of  letters,  with  each  other, 
in  time,   deferves  particular  notice  here. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  commerce  between  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  enlarged  perpetually  more  and 
more.  And  thus  the  children  of  this  world  arc 
opening  new  ways  of  communication  fir  future 
apoftlcs  to  fpread  the  glad  tidings  of  falvacion  to  the 
uttermoft  parts  of  the  earth. 

Thirdly,  The  apoftafy  of  nominal  chriilians,  and 
objections  of  infidels,  which  are  lb  remarkable  in 
thefe  days,  not  only  give  occafion  to  fearch  out  and 
publifh  new  evidences  for  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion,  but  alfo  oblige  thofe  who  receive  it,  to  pu- 
rify it  from  errors  and  fuperftitions ;  by  which  means 
its  progrefs  amongft  the  yet  heathen  nations  will 
be  much  forwarded.  Were  we  to  propagate  religion, 
as  it  is  now  held  by  the  feveral  churches,  each  perfon 
would  propagate  his  own  orthodoxy,  lay  needlefs  im- 
pediments and  (tumbling  blocks  before  his  hearers, 
and  occafion  endlefs  feuds  and  diffenfions  am.ongft  the 
new  converts.  And  it  feems  as  if  God  did  not  in- 
tend, that  the  general  preaching  of  the  gofpel  fhould 
be  begun,  till  religion  be  difcharged  of  its  incum- 
brances and  fuperftitions. 

Fourthly,  The  various  fedls  which  have  arifen 
amongft  chriftians  in  late  times,  contribute  both  to 
purify  religion,  and  alfo  to  fet  all  the  great  truths 
of  it  in  a  full  light,  and  to  fhew  their  pradical  im- 
portance. 

Fifthly,  The  downfal  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
.  pov^ers,  mentioned  in  the  81  and  82  propofitions, 
muft  both  be  attended  with  fuch  public  calamities, 
as  will  make  men  ferious,  and  alfo  drive  them  from 
the  countries  of  chrifiendom  into  the  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ; 
whither  confequently  they  will  carry  their  religion 
now  purified  from  errors  and  fuperftitions. 

Sixthly,  The  reftoration  of  the  Jeivs.^  mentioned 
in  the  laft  propofition,  may  be  expefted  to  have  the 
greateft  effe6t  in   alarming   mankind,    and   opening 

their 
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their  eyes.  This  will  be  fuch  an  accomplilhment  of 
the  prophecies,  as  will  vindicate  them  from  all  cavils. 
Befides  which,  the  careful  furvey  of  PaUJliney  and 
the  neighbouring  countries^  the  ftudy  of  the  Eajlern 
languages,  of  the  hiftories  of  the  prefent  and  ancient 
inhabitants,  &c.  (which  muft  follow  this  event)  when 
compared  together,  will  caft  the  greatcft  light  upon 
the  icriptures,  and  at  once  prove  their  genuinenefs, 
their  truth,  and  their  divine  authority. 

Seventhly,  Mankind  feem  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  obtain  fuch  qualifications  in  a  natural  way,  as,  by 
being  conferred  upon  the  apoftles  in  a  fupernatural 
one,  were  a  principal  means  of  their  fuccefs  in  the 
firft  propagation  of  the  gofpel. 

Thus,  as  the  apoftles  had  the  power  of  healing 
miraculoufly,  future  miffionaries  may  in  a  fhort 
time  accomplifh  themfelves  with  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  chief  praftical  rules  of  the  art  of  medicine.  This 
art  is  wonderfully  fimplified  of  late  years,  has  re- 
ceived great  additions,  and  is  improving  every  day, 
both  in  fimplicity  and  efficacy.  And  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  a  few  theoretical  pofitions,  well  afcertained, 
with  a  moderate  experience,  may  enable  the  young 
pradlitioner  to  proceed  to  a  confiderable  variety  of 
cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

Thus  alfo,  as  the  apoftles  had  the  power  of  fpeak- 
ing  various  languages  miraculoufly,  it  feems  poflible 
from  the  late  improvements  in  grammar,  logic,  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  for  young  perfons, . 
by  learning  the  names  of  vifible  objedts  and  aftions  in 
any  unknown  barbarous  language,  to  improve  and 
extend  it  immediately,  and  to  preach  to  the  natives 
in  it. 

The  greateft  extenfivenefs  of  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew , 
and  of  Arabicy  of  Greek  and  Latiriy  o^  Sclavonic  and 
French^  and  of  many  other  languages,  in  their  refpec- 
tive  ways,  alfo  of  the  Chineje  character,  ought  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  here. 

And 
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And  though  we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  yet 
that  of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  feenns  to  in- 
creafe  every  day,  by  comparing  the  fcriptures  with 
themfelves,  the  prophecies  with  the  events,  and,  in 
general,  the  word  of  God  with  his  works. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  preachers  of  the 
gofpel  carry  with  them  the  ufeful  manual  arts,  by 
which  human  life  is  rendered  fecure  and  comfortable, 
fuch  as  the  arts  of  building,  tilling  the  ground,  de- 
fending the  body  by  fuitable  clothing,  &c.  it  cannot 
but  make  them  extremely  acceptable  to  the  barbarous 
nations ;  as  the  more  refined  arts  and  fciences,  ma- 
thematics, natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  &c. 
will  to  the  more  civilized  ones. 

And  it  is  an  additional  weight  in  favour  of  all 
this  reafoning,  that  the  qualifications  here  confi- 
dered  may  all  be  acquired  in  a  natural  way.  For 
thus  they  admit  of  unlimited  communication,  im- 
provement, and  increafe  j  whereas,  when  miraculous 
powers  ceale,  there  is  not  only  one  of  the  evidences 
withdrawn,  but  a  recommendation  and  means  of 
admittance  alfb. 

However,  far  it  be  from  us  to  determine  by  anti- 
cipation, what  God  may  or  may  not  do  !  The  natu- 
ral powers,  which  favour  the  execution  of  this  great 
command  of  our  Saviour's,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to 
all  nations,  ought  to  be  perpetual  monitors  to  us  to 
do  fo ;  and,  as  v/e  now  live  in  a  more  adult  age  of 
the  world,  more  will  now  be  expeded  from  our 
natural  powers.  The  Jews  had  fome  previous  no- 
tices of  Chrift's  firft  coming,  and  good  perfons 
were  thereby  prepared  to  receive  him ;  however,  his 
appearance,  and  entire  condufl,  were  very  different 
from  what  they  expe<51:ed }  fo  that  they  flood  in  need 
of  the  greateft  docility  and  humility,  in  order  to 
become  difciples  and  apoftles.  And  it  is  probable, 
that  fomething  analogous  to  this  will  happen  at 
Chrift's  fecond  coming.    We  may  perhaps  fay,  that 

fomc 
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fome  glimmerings  of  the  day  begin  already  to  fliinc 
in  the  hearts  of  all  thofe,  who  ftudy  and  delight  in 
the  word  and  works  of  God. 


PROP.        LXXXV. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  there  will  be  any  pure  or  com- 
plete HappinefSj  before  the  DeJlru£lion  of  this  World 
by  Fire. 

That  the  refloration  of  the  fews,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  eftablifhment  of  the  true  religion,  will  be  the 
caufes  of  great  happlnefs,  and  change  the  face  of 
this  world  much  for  the  better,  may  be  inferred 
both  from  the  prophecies,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  But  dill,  that  the  great  crown  of  glory 
promifed  to  chriftians  muft  be  in  a  ftate  ulterior  to 
this  eftablifhment,  appears  for  the  following  reafons. 

Firft,  From  the  exprefs  declarations  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  Thus  St.  Peter  fays,  that  the  eartli  muft  be 
burnt  up,  before  we  are  to  expeft  a  new  heaven, 
and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteoujnefs  ,  and  St. 
Paul,  that  flejh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God;  the  celeftial,  glorious  body,  made  like  unto 
that  of  Chrift,  at  the  refurredion  of  the  dead,  being 
requifite  for  this  purpofe. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  diforderly  ftate  of  the 
natural  world  does  not  permit  of  unmixed  happincfsj 
and  it  does  not  feem,  that  this  can  be  redbfied  in 
any  great  degree,  till  the  earth  have  received  the 
baptifm  by  fire. 

But  I  prefume  to  affirm  nothing  particular  in 
relation  to  future  events.  One  may  juft  afk,  whether 
Chrift's  reign  of  a  thoufand  years  upon  earth  does 
not  commence  with  the  univerfal  eftablifliment  of 
chriftianity;  and  whether  the  fecond  refurreftion,  the 

new 
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new  heavens,   and  new  earth,    &c.  do  not  coincide 
with  the  conflagration. 

One  ought  alio  to  add,  with  St.  Peter,  as  the  prac- 
tical confequence  of  this  propofition,  that  the  dillb- 
lution  of  this  world  by  fire  is  the  ftrongeft  motive 
to  an  indifference  to  it,  and  to  that  holy  converfation 
and  godlinefs,  which  may  fit  us  for  the  new  heavens, 
and  new  earth. 


SECT. 
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SECT.        III. 

*0F  A  FUTURE  STATE  AFTER  THE  EXPIRATION 
OF  THIS  LIFE. 

PROP.        LXXXVI. 

It  is  probable  from  the  mere  Light  of  Nature,  that  there 
will  be  a  future  State. 

I  DO  not  here  mean,  that  mankind  in  ancient  times 
did  difcover  a  future  ftate,  and  reafon  themlelves 
into  it.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  contrary  to  the  faft, 
a  future  ftate  having  been  taught  all  mankind  by 
patriarchal  revelations  before  or  after  the  flood. 
Nor  do  I  mean,  that  men  could  have  done  this  with- 
out any  afliftance,  primarily  or  fecondarily,  from 
revelation,  and  by  mere  unaffifted  reafon.  This  is 
a  problem  of  too  deep  a  nature  to  be  determined 
conclufively ;  or,  if  it  can,  we  fhall  determine  for 
the  oppofite  fide,  as  it  feems  to  me,  as  foon  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  ar- 
rived at  a  fufficient  height.  My  defign  is  only  to 
fhew,  that  the  works  of  God  are  fo  far  opened  to  us 
in  the  prefent  age,  that,  when  the  queftion  concern- 
ing a  future  ftate  is  put,  we  ought  to  determine  for 
the  affirmative,  though  the  authority  of  his  word  be 
not  taken  into  confideration.    Here  then  I  obferve, 

Firft,  That  it  is  not  poffible  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence againft  a  future  ftate ;  fo  that  the  probability 
for  it  muft  at  leaft  be  equal  to  that  againft  it,  i.  e.  to 
the  fraftion  4>  if  we  fpeak  according  to  the  precife 
language  ufed  in  the  doftrine  of  chances.  We  are 
apt  indeed  to  conclude,  that,  becaufe  what  we  fee 
is  J  fo  what  we  fee  nor,  is  not  j  and  confequently  that 

there 
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there  IS  no  future  (late,  /.  e.  we  make  our  ignorance 
of  the  means  by  which  our  exiftence  is  preferved  after 
death,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  exift, 
an  argument  againft  it.  But  this  is  utterly  incon- 
clufive.  Our  ignorance  is  a  nothing,  and  therefore 
can  be  no  foundation  to  go  upon;  and  we  have  every 
day  inftances  of  the  miftakes  which  reafoning  from 
it  would  lead  us  into.  If  there  be  really  a  future 
flate,  it  feems  very  poflible,  that  its  connection  with 
other  realities  in  this  ftate  may  afford  prefumptions 
for  it ;  and  that  it  does  fo,  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follow  :  but,  if  there  be  no  future  ftate, 
this  non- entity  cannot  have  any  properties  or  con- 
nexions, upon  which  to  ereft  an  argument  for  it. 
We  muft  therefore,  previoufly  to  all  probable  argu- 
ments for  a  future  ftate,  own  that  we  are  ignorant 
whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  go  j  and  that  our 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  dark  regions 
beyond  death,  were  that  abfolutely  the  cafe,  would 
not  be  an  evidence,  that  there  is  nothing  in  thofe 
regions.  That  we  can  both  penetrate  thither,  and 
difcover  fomething  in  thefe  regions,  is  my  next 
bufinefs  to  fhew.     For, 

Secondly,  The  fubtle  nature  of  fenfation,  thought, 
and  motion,  afford  Ibme  pofitivc  prefumptions  for  a 
future  ftate.  The  connexion  of  thefe  with  matter^ 
and  their  dependence  on  it,  are  perhaps  more  fully 
feen  in  the  foregoing  account  of  vibrations  and  affo- 
ciation,  than  in  any  other  fyftem  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. However,  there  remains  one  chafm  ftill,  viz. 
that  between  fenfation,  and  the  material  organs,  which 
this  theory  does  not  attempt  to  fill  up.  An  imma- 
terial fubftance  may  be  required  for  the  fimpleft 
fenfation ;  and,  if  fo,  fince  it  does  not  appear  how 
this  fubftance  can  be  affedted  by  the  diffolution  of 
the  grofs  body  at  death,  it  remains  probable,  that  it 
will  fubfift  after  death,  i.  e.  that  there  will  be  a 
future  ftate. 

Or 
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Or  if  we  take  the  fyftem  of  the  materialifts,  and 
fuppofe  matter  capable  of  fenfation,  and  confequently 
of  intelleft,  ratiocination,  afFeftion,  and  the  volun- 
tary power  of  motion,  we  mud,  however,  fuppofe 
an  elementary  infinitefimal  body,  in  the  embryo, 
capable  of  vegetating  in  utero,  and  of  receiving  and 
retaining  fuch  a  variety  of  imprefllons  of  the  external 
world,  as  correfponds  to  all  the  variety  of  our  fenfa- 
tions,  thoughts,  and  motions  ^  and,  when  the  fmall- 
nefs  and  wonderful  powers  of  this  elementary  body 
are  confidered  in  this  view,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the 
depofition  of  the  grofs  cruft  at  death,  which  was 
merely  inftrumental  during  the  whole  courfe  of  life, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  no  more  power  to 
deftroy  it,  than  the  accretion  of  this  cruft  had  a  fhare 
in  its  original  exiftence,  and  wonderful  powers ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  elementary  body  will  ftill 
fubfift,  retain  its  power  of  vegetating  again,  and, 
when  it  does  this  fhew  what  changes  have  been  made 
in  it  by  the  imprefllons  of  external  objefts  here, 
i.  e.  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  grojs 
body,  and  reap  as  it  has  fowed. 

Or,  if  thefe  fpeculations  be  thought  too  refined, 
we  may,  however,  from  the  evident  inftrumentality 
of  the  mufcles,  membranes,  bones,  &c.  to  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  of  one  part  of  this  to  another, 
compared  with  the  fubtle  nature  of  the  principle  of 
fenfation,  thought,  and  motion,  infer  in  an  obvious 
and  popular,  but  probable  way,  that  this  principle 
only  lofes  its  prefent  inftrument  of  aftion  by  death. 
And  the  reftitution  of  our  mental  and  voluntary 
powers,  after  their  ceffation  or  derangement  by  fleep, 
apoplexies,  maniacal  and  other  diforders,  prepares 
for  the  more  eafy  conception  of  the  poflibility  and 
probability  of  the  fame  thing  after  death.  As 
therefore,  before  we  enter  upon  any  difquifitions  of 
this  kind,  the  probability  for  a  future  ftate  is  juft 
equal   to  that  againft  it,    i.  <?.    eacli   equal    to   the 
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fra6lion  i-;  fo  it  feems,  that  the  firft  ftep  we  take, 
though  it  be  through  regions  very  faintly  ilkiminated, 
does,  however,  turn  the  fcale,  in  fome  meafure,  in 
favour  of  a  future  (late ;  and  that,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  and  aclion  within  us  be  confidered 
in  the  moft  philofophical  light  to  which  we  can  attain, 
or  in  an  obvious  and  popular  one. 

Thirdly,  The  changes  of  fome  animals  into  a 
different  form,  after  an  apparent  death,  feem  to  be 
a  ftrong  argument  of  the  forementioned  power  of 
elementary  animal  bodies  i  as  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles from  feeds  apparently  putrefied  is  of  a  like  power 
in  elementary  vegetable  bodies.  And  all  thefe  ph^e- 
nomena,  with  the  renewals  of  the  face  of  nature, 
awaking  from  fleep,  recovery  from  difeafes,  &c. 
feem  in  the  vulgar,  moft  obvious,  and  moft  natural 
way  of  confidering  thefe  things,  to  be  hints  and 
prefumptions  of  a  life  after  the  extin6lion  of  this. 

Fourthly,  The  great  defire  of  a  future  life,  with 
the  horror  of  annihilation,  which  are  obfervable  in  a 
great  part  of  mankind,  are  prefumptions  for  a  future 
life,  and  againft  annihilation.  All  other  appetites  and 
inclinations  have  adequate  objedts  prepared  for  them: 
it  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  this  fum  total 
of  them  all  ftiould  go  ungratified.  And  this  argu- 
ment will  hold,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  mere 
analogy  of  nature,  though  we  fhould  not  have 
recourfe  to  the  moral  attributes  of  Godj  but  it 
receives  great  additional  force  from  confidering  him 
as  our  father  and  protedtor. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  defire  is  factitious,  and  the 
neceffary  effeft  of  felf-love;  1  anfwer,  that  all  our 
other  defires  are  factitious,  and  deducible  fr9m  felf- 
love,  alfo ;  and  that  many  of  thofe  which  are  grati- 
fied proceed  from  a  felf-love  of  a  grofTer  kind. 
Befides,  felf-love  is  only  to  be  deftroyed  by,  and  for 
the  fake  of,  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour.   Now  the  ultimate  pievalency  of  thefe  is  a  ftill 
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ilronger  argument  for  a  future  life,  in  which  Wi 
may  firft  love  God,  and  then  our  neighbour  .in  and 
through  him. 

Fifthly,  The  pain  which  attends  the  child  during 
its  birth  or  paffage  into  this  world,  the  feparation 
and  death  of  the  placenta,  by  which  the  child  re- 
ceived its  nourifhment  in  titero,  with  other  circum- 
ftance^,  refemble  what  happens  at  death.  Since 
therefore  the  child,  by  means  of  its  birth,  enters 
upon  a  new  fcene,  has  new  fenfes,  and,  by  degrees, 
intelledtual  powers  of  perception,  conferred  upon  it, 
why  may  not  fomething  analogous  to  this  happen  at 
death  ?  Our  ignorance  of  the  manner,  in  which  this 
is  to  be  effe6led,  is  certainly  no  prefumption  againft 
it;  as  all  who  are  aware  of  the  great  ignorance  of 
man,  will  readily  allow.  Could  any  being  of  equal 
underftanding  with  man,  but  ignorant  of  what  hap- 
pens upon  birth,  judge  beforehand  that  birth  was  an 
introduftion  to  a  new  life,  unlefs  he  was  previoufly 
informed  of  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  bodily  organs  to 
the  external  world  ?  Would  he  not  rather  conclude, 
that  the  child  muft  immediately  expire  upon  fo  great 
a  change,  upon  wanting  fo  many  things  necelTary 
to  his  fubfiftence,  and  being  expofed  to  fo  many 
hazards  and  impreffions  apparently  unfuitable  ?  And 
would  not  the  cries  of  the  child  confirm  him  in  all 
this  ?  And  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  our  birth  was 
even  intended  to  intimate  to  us  a  future  life,  as  well 
as  to  introduce  us  into  the  prefent. 

Sixthly,  It  w^ould  be  very  diflbnant  to  the  other 
events  of  life,  that  death  fhould  be  the  laft;  that 
the  fcene  fhould  conclude  with  fuffering.  This  can 
fcarce  be  reconciled  to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  vifible  world,  and  to  the  general  prepollency  of 
pleafure  over  pain,  and  fubferviency  of  pain  to  plea- 
fure,  before-mentioned.  All  the  evils  of  life,  of 
which  we  are  judges,  contribute  fome  way  to  improve 
and  perfect  us.     Shall  therefore  the  laft  which  we 
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Ice,  and  the  greateft  in  our  apprehenfions,  quite  ex- 
tinguifh  our  exiftence  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  hkely, 
diat  it  will  perfedt  all  fuch  as  are  far  advanced,  and 
be  a  fuitable  correiftion  and  preparatory  to  the  reft  ? 
Upon  fuppofition  of  a  future  eternal  life,  in  which 
our  happinefs  is  to  arife  from  the  previous  annihila- 
tion of  ourfclves,  and  from  the  pure  love  of  God, 
and  of  our  neighbour,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  death 
may  contribute  more  to  our  perfe6lion,  than  any 
other  event  of  our  lives  j  and  this  will  make  it 
quite  analogous  to  all  the  others.  But  that  our 
lives  fhould  conclude  with  a  bitter  morfel,  is  fuch 
a  fuppofition,  as  can  hardly  confift  with  the  benevo" 
lence  of  the  Deity,  in  the  moft  limited  fenfe,  in 
which  this  attribute  can  be  afcribed  to  him. 

Seventhly,  All  that  great  apparatus  for  carrying 
us  from  body  to  mind,  and  from  felf-love  to  the 
pure  love  of  God,  which  the  doftrine  of  aiTociation 
opens  to  view,  is  an  argument  that  thefe  great  ends 
will  at  laft  be  attained ;  and  that  all  the  imper- 
fect individuals,  who  have  left  this  fchool  of  bene- 
volence and  piety  at  different  periods,  will  again 
appear  on  the  ftagc  of  a  life  analogous  to  this, 
though  greatly  different  in  particular  things,  in 
order  to  refume  and  complete  their  feveral  remaining 
talks,  and  to  be  made  happy  thereby.  If  we  reafon 
upon  the  defigns  of  Providence  in  the  moft  pure  and 
perfect  manner,  of  which  our  faculties  are  capable, 
i.  e.  according  to  the  moft  philofophical  analogy,  we 
fhall  be  unavoidably  led  to  this  conclulion.  There 
are  the  moft  evident  marks  of  defign  in  this  appa- 
ratus y  and  of  power  and  knowledge  without  limits 
every  where.  What  then  can  hinder  the  full  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  purpofe  defigned  ?  The  con- 
fideration  of  God's  infinite  benevolence,  compared 
with  the  profpe<5t  of  happinefs  to  refult  to  his  crea- 
tures from  this  defign,    adds  great  ftrength  to  the 


argument. 
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Eighthly,  Virtue  is,  in  general,  rewarded  here, 
and  has  the  marks  of  the  divine  approbation  ; 
vice,  the  contrary.  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  this  does  not  always  happen ;  nay,  it  feems 
to  happen  very  feldom,  that  a  good  man  is  re- 
warded here  in  any  exact  proportion  to  his  merit, 
or  a  vicious  man  punifhed  exaftly  according  to  his 
demerit.  Now  thefe  apparent  inequalities  in  the  dif- 
penfations  of  providence,  in  fubordinate  particulars, 
are  the  ftrongeft  argument  for  a  future  flate,  in 
which  God  may  fhew  his  perfe6b  juftice  and  equity, 
and  the  confiftency  of  all  his  conduct  with  itfelf. 
To  fuppofe  virtue  in  general  to  be  in  a  fuffering 
flate,  and  vice  in  a  triumphant  one,  is  not  only 
contrary  to  obvious  fafts,  but  would  alfo,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  deftroy  all  our  reafoning  upon  the  di- 
vine condudl.  But  if  the  contrary  be  laid  down 
as  the  general  rule,  which  is  furely  the  language  of 
fcripture,  as  well  as  of  reafon,  then  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  which  again  both  fcripture  and  reafon 
attefl,  are  irrefragable  evidences  for  a  future  flate, 
in  which  things  will  be  reduced  to  a  perfedb  unifor- 
mity. Now,  if  but  fo  much  as  one  eminently  good 
or  eminently  wicked  perfon  can  be  proved  to  furvive 
after  the  paflage  through  the  gulph  of  death,  all  the 
refl  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  furvive  alfo  from  natural 
analogy.  The  cafe  of  martyrs  for  religion,  natural 
•or  revealed,  delerves  a  particular  confideration  here. 
They  cannot  be  faid  to  receive  any  reward  for  that 
lafl  and  greatefl  afl  of  obedience. 

Ninthly,  The  voice  of  confcience  within  a  man, 
accufing  or  excufing  him,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
proceed,  fupernatural  impreflion,  natural  inftinft, 
acquired  afifociations,  &c.  is  a  prefumption,  that 
we  fhall  be  called  hereafter  to  a  tribunal  ;  and 
that  this  voice  of  confcience  is  intended  to  warn 
and  dire(5t  us  how  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  a  trial 

at 
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at  that  tribunal.  This,  again,  is  an  argument, 
which  analogy  teaches  us  to  draw  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  ftand  to  God,  compared  with 
earthly  relations.  And  it  is  a  farther  evidence  of 
the  julVnefs  of  this  argument,  that  all  mankind 
in  all  ages  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  force 
of  it. 

Tenthly,  The  general  belief  of  a  future  ftate, 
which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  nations,  is  an 
argument  of  the  reality  of  this  future  ftate.  And 
this  will  appear,  whether  we  confider  the  efficient 
or  the  final  caufe  of  this  general  belief.  If  it  aroie 
from  patriarchal  revelations,  it  confirms  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  confequently  eftablifhes  itfelf  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  explained  under  the  next  propofition. 
If  it  arofe  from  the  common  parents  of  mankind 
after  the  flood,  it  appears  at  leaft  to  have  been  an 
antediluvian  tradition.  If  mankind  were  led  into  it 
by  fome  fuch  realbns  and  analogies  as  the  foregoing, 
its  being  general  is  a  prefumption  of  the  juftnefs  of 
thefe  reafons.  The  truth  of  the  cafe  appears  to  be, 
that  all  thefe  things,  and  probably  fome  others,  con- 
curred (amongft  the  reft,  apparitions  of  the  dead, 
or  the  belief  of  thefe,  dreams  of  apparitions,  and 
the  feeming  paflage  to  and  from  another  world  du- 
ring fleep,  the  body  being  alfo,  as  it  were,  dead  at 
the  fame  time) ;  and  that,  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
Cimple,  pure,  patriarchal  religion  degenerated  into 
fuperftition  and  idolatry,  {o  the  dodtrine  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  v,'as  adulterated  with  fi6tions  and  fables,  as 
we  find  it  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  and  other 
pagan  nations. 

As  to  the  Jews,  their  high  opinion  of  themfelves 
on  account  of  the  covenant  made  with  their  father 
Abraham^  and  repeated  at  Sinai^  which  in  its  firft 
and  literal  fenfe  was  merely  temporal,  contributed 
probably  to  make  the  more  grofs  and  carnal  amongft 
them  overlook  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate,  as  at- 
C  c  3  tefted 
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tefted  either  by  reafbn  or  tradition.  But  when 
their  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar y  and  other  cala- 
mities, rendered  this  world  contemptible  and  bitter 
to  therri,  many,  as  the  Pharifees  and  EJJeneSy  had 
recourfe  in  earned:  to  this  great  fource  of  comfort-; 
whilfl:  others,  adhering  fervilely  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  expelled  only  temporal  profperity  under  a 
viftorious  Mejfiah.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that,  before  this,  good  JewSy  particularly 
fuch  as  did,  or  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  fake  of  religion,  had  the  fupport  of  this 
belief;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  both  Ihew, 
that  the  do6trine  of  a  future  ftate  was  the  current 
opinion  among  the  "Jews ;  and  alfo  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  far  lefs  expedlations,  than  amongfl:  chrif- 
tians ;  whence  it  might  eafily  be  overlooked  and 
negledled  by  carnal  minds,  as  above  noted.  Their 
hearts  were  fet  upon  temporal  profperity,  for  them- 
felves  confidered  feparately,  for  their  nation,  for  their 
pofterity :  all  which  we  muft,  however,  fuppofe  to  be 
more  fuitable  to  their  other  circumftances,  and  to 
thofe  of  the  world  in  general,  when  the  whole  of 
things  is  taken  into  confideration,  than  if  they 
had  had  more  full  and  magnificent  expeftations  after 
death. 

As  to  the  final  caufes  of  the  belief  of  a  future 
ftate  amongft  mankind,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
are  either  the  better  regulation  of  ftates,  and  the 
public  happinefs,  or  the  private  happinefs  of  each 
individual,  they  would  be  ftrong  arguments  for  the 
divine  benevolence,  and  confequently  for  a  future 
ftate ;  even  though  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  efficient 
caufe  was  only  the  invention  of  thofe  men,  who 
faw  that  this  doctrine  would  be  ufeful  publicly  and 
privately.  For  God  muft,  at  leaft,  have  permitted 
this ;  according  to  the  doftrine  of  thefe  papers,  muft 
have  caufed  it. 

But, 
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But,  without  entering  into  this  examination  of 
the  efficient  or  final  caufes,  we  may  affirm,  that 
the  mere  general  prevalence  of  the  doftrine  of  a 
future  ftate  is  of  itfelf  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  its 
ti^uth.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  natural,  u  e.  analogous  to 
other  things,  to  luppofe  that  we  Ihould  have  fome 
general  expectation  of  it,  juft  as  in  other  cafes, 
where  we  are  nearly  .concerned ;  alfo  that  as  man- 
kind advance  in  knowledge  and  fpirituality  by  the 
advanced  age  of  the  world,  this  doftrine  fhould 
be  more  and  more  opened  to  them.  Now  this  is  the 
fa6t ;  the  do6trine  of  a  future  ftate  has,  from  the 
firft  memory  of  things  in  the  poftdiluvian  world, 
been  thus  perpetually  opcued  more  and  more. 
Therefore,  e  converjo,  it  is  probable,  that  the  doc- 
trine itfelf  is  true. 

It  may  objected  to  fome  of  the  arguments  here- 
alleged  for  a  future  ftate,  that  they  are  applicable 
to  brutes  j  and  therefore  that  they  prove  too  much. 
To  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  the  future  exiftence  of 
brutes  cannot  be  difproved  by  any  arguments,  as 
far  as  yet  appears  :  let  therefore  thofe  which  favour 
k  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  and  only  that.  There 
are,  befides  thofe  common  to  all  animals,  many 
which  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  thofe  very  forcible 
ones.  We  have  therefore  much  ftronger  evidence 
for  our  own  future  exiftence  than  for  that  of  brutes; 
which,  again,  is  a  thing  very  analogous  to  our  cir- 
cumftances.  It  is  fomething  more  than  mere  cu- 
riofity,  that  makes  benevolent  perfons  concerned 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  yet 
they  have  fo  much  to  do  nearer  home,  for  them- 
felves,  and  their  relatives,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
a  future  ftate,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mifufe  of 
time  to  dwell  upon  fuch  foreign  fpeculations. 

The   doftrine  of  tranfm.igration   may    be   confi- 

dered  as   an  argument  for   the   future   exiftence  of 

iJl  animals  in  one  view ;    though  a  moft  pernicious 
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corruption  of  the  pradlical  dodrine  of  a  future  (late 
in  another. 

It  may  farther  be  obje6led  to  fome  part  of  the 
foregoing  reafoning,  that  the  deftru6lion  of  vege- 
tables in  fo  many  various  ways,  that  few,  relatively 
ipeaking,  come  to  perfeflion,  with  the  many  irregu- 
larities of  the  natural  world,  Iliew  that  God  does 
not,  in  fa6l,  bring  all  his  works  to  perfeftion.  I 
anfwer,  that  if  vegetable  life  be  not  attended  with 
fenfation  (and  we  do  not  at  all  know,  that  it  is), 
this,  with  infinite  other  phasnomena  of  a  like  kind, 
may  be  no  irregularity  at  all.  The  inanimate  world 
may,  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things, 
however  irregular  that  may  feem  to  us,  ferve,  in  the 
beft  poflible  manner,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
the  animate.  We  are  apt  to  eftimate  maturity  in 
natural  productions  according  to  very  narrow  rela- 
tive confiderations.  But,  in  truth,  that  herb  or 
fruit  is  mature,  which  has  anfwered  its  end  in  re- 
fpeft  of  animal  life,  the  fupport,  for  inftance,  of  a 
peculiar  itl  of  infefts ;  and,  if  the  pardcles  of  inani- 
mate matter  thus  pafs  through  the  bodies  of  vege- 
tables and  animals  in  an  endlefs  revolution,  they  may 
perform  all  the  offices  intended  by  God :  or  he  may 
have  fitted  them  for  infinite  other  ufes  and  offices,  of 
which  we  know  nothing. 

But  if  vegetables  have  fenfation,  which  may  in- 
deed be  a  fpeculation  very  foreign  to  us,  but  is 
what  we  cannot  difprove,  then  vegetables  may  be 
provided  for  in  the  fame  manner  as  animals.  Or, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  argument  to  fail  here,  (till  ani- 
mals, i.  e.  thofe  allowed  by  all  to  be  fo,  may  live 
hereafter,  though  no  vegetables  do  identically,  and 
few  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  propagation 
by  their  Iceds  or  fhoots :  or  the  argument  may  fail 
in  refped  of  brute  animals,  and  extend  to  man 
alone. 

PROP. 
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PROP.        LXXXVII. 

The  Chrijiian  Revelation  gives  us  an  ahjolute  Affurance 
of  a  future  State. 

That  the  reader  may  fee  more  fully  the  degree 
of  evidence  afforded  by  the  fcriptures  to  this  moft 
important  doctrine,  I  will  here  make  the  following 
obfervations. 

Firftj  then,  A  future  ftate  is  the  plain  and  exprels 
do<5lrine  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  the  obvious 
and  literal  fenfe  of  the  words.  It  refts  therefore 
upon  the  authority  of  die  revelation  itfelf.  Hence 
all  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and,  by 
confequence,  oi  Mojes  and  the  prophets,  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  fcriptures,  whofe  accomplifhment  is 
already  pafl,  and  vifible  to  us,  become  pledges  and 
atteftations  of  the  truth  of  this  doftrine.  We  can- 
not fuppofe,  that  God  would  have  given  fuch  powers 
and  evidences,  as  muft  neceffarily  propagate  and 
eltablifh  this  doftrine,  was  it  not  true.  For  this  is  the 
grand,  and,  as  we  may  fay,  the  only  do6lrine  of  the 
New  Teftament,  and  even  of  the  Old,  when  inter- 
preted by  the  New,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

And,  as  this  is  the  moft  convincing  evidence 
even  to  philofophical  perfons,  fo  it  is  almoft  the 
only  one  which  can  affect  and  fatisfy  the  vulgar. 
But  indeed  what  refource  can  any  man  have  in 
things  above  his  capacity,  befides  refting  on  thofe 
who  have  evidently  more  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs,  than  himfelf,  who  have  worked  miracles, 
foretold  things  to  come,  preached  and  pradlifed 
righteoufnefs  ? 

All  the  miracles  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment were  performed  by  Chrift  in  effcvft,  i.  e.  by  his 
power  and  authority.     He  therefore  muft  be  able 

to 
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to  preferve  us  from  perifhing  utterly ;  and  the  pre- 
diftions  of  future  ftates  in  this  world,  which  God 
gave  to  hinn,  and  he  to  his  fervant  John  and  others, 
both  before  and  after  his  coming,  Ihew  by  their 
accomplifhment,  that  all  his  other  prediftions,  and 
efpecially  the  great  one  of  a  refurre6tion  to  life 
eternal,  will  alfo  be  accompli ihed  in  due  time. 

Secondly,  The  perfons  brought  back  to  life  again 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and,  above  all, 
the  refurreftion  of  Chrift  himfelf,  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  ftrengthen  the  foregoing  argument,  and 
to  remove  all  our  doubts,  fears,  and  jealoufies, 
concerning  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate.  The  fame 
•may  be  laid  of  the  hiftories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah^ 
and  of  the  appearance  o{  Mojes  and  Elijah  zt  Chrift's 
transfiguration.  As  there  are  no  footfteps  back 
again  from  the  grave  to  life,  our  imagination  flaggers, 
and  our  faith  Hands  in  need  of  a  fenfible,  as  well  as 
a  rational  fupport. 

Thirdly,  The  great  readinefs  of  the  prophets  and 
apoftles,  and  of  other  good  Jews  and  Chrijtians  after 
their  example,  to  fuffer  death  for  the  fake  of  their 
religion,  is  a  fingular  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  us.  We  are  fure  from  hence,  that  they  believed 
a  future  ftate  themfelves;  and  they  could  not  but 
know  whether  or  no  they  had  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  had  feen  Chrift  after  his  death,  had 
received  divine  communications,  &c.  They  muft 
therefore  have  been  poflefled  of  thefe  undeniable 
evidences  for  a  future  ftate  i  they  could  neither 
be  deceived  themfelves  in  this  matter,  nor  deceive 
others. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  hiftory  and  inftitutions  of 
the  Jewijh  people,  when  interpreted  by  chriftianity,  - 
are  types  and  prophecies  of  a  future  ftate.  And 
here  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  confirm  and 
illuftrate  each  other  in  the  ftrongeft  manner:  and 
the  Old  Teftament,   when  interpreted  by  the  New, 

becomes 
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becomes  entirely  fpiritual,  and  equally  expreflive, 
with  the  New,  of  the  do6lrine  of  a  future  ftate.  It 
may  be  obferved  of  the  PJalms  particularly,  that  the 
fpiritual  interpretation  is  to  us,  in  the  prefent  times, 
more  eafy  and  natural  upon  the  whole,  than  the 
literal  and  temporal  one. 

Fifthly,  If  we  compare  what  was  advanced  above, 
concerning  the  elementary  infinitefimal  body,  with 
the  fcripture  doftrine  of  the  refurrcftion  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  with  St.  Paul's  account  of  it,  i  Cor. 
XV.  there  will  appear  fuch  a  harmony  and  coinci- 
dence between  the  evidences  from  reafon,  and  thofc 
from  fcripture,  as  will  greatly  confirm  both. 

PROP.        LXXXVIII. 

The  Rewards  and  Punifhments  of  a  future  Life  will  far 
exceed  the  Happinefs  and  Mijery  of  this,  both  in  De^ 
gree  and  Duration, 

Here  I  will  firft  confider  the  fuggeftions  of  the 
light  of  reafon  J  fecondly,  the  declarations  of  the 
fcriptures. 

Firft,  then,  As  man  appears,  according  to  the 
light  of  reafon,  to  be  in  a  progreffive  ftate,  it  may  be 
conjeftured,  or  even  prefumed,  that  the  rewards  and 
puniftiments  of  a  future  life  will  exceed  that  happi- 
nefs and  mifery,  which  are  here  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  virtue  and  vice.  However,  the  fight  of 
reafon  is  not  clear  and  certain  in  this  point :  neither 
can  it  determine,  whether  the  happinefs  and  mifery 
of  the  next  life  will  be  pure  and  unmixed,  or  no.  It 
may  indeed  fliew,  that  each  man  will  receive  accord- 
ing to  his  deferts ;  but  then,  fince  there  is  no  pure 
virtue  or  vice  here,  fince  alfo  there  may  be  room 
for  both  virtue  and  vice  hereafter,  the  rewards  and 
puniftiments  of  the  next  life  may  fucceed  each  other 
at  ftiort  intervals,  as  in  the  prefent :  or,  if  we  adopt 

the 
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the  mechanical  fyftem  throughout,  then  we  can  only 
hope  and  prefume,  that  God  will  ultimately  make 
the  happinefs  of  each  individual  to  outweigh  his  mi- 
fery,  finitely  or  infinitely ;  and  fhall  be  entirely  un- 
certain, whether  or  no,  at  the  expiration  of  this  life, 
we  fhall  pafs  into  another,  in  like  manner,  che- 
quered with  happinefs  and  mifery  :  and  thus  one  of 
the  principal  motives  to  virtue  and  piety  would  be 
loft. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  heathens  had  their  Ely- 
ftum  and  Tartarus;  but  then  thefe  do6lrines  were 
probably  the  corrupted  remains  of  fome  tradition- 
ary revelation  j  and  fo  contribute  to  ftrengthen  the 
real  do6lrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  head,  which 
I  am  to  fet  forth  in  the  next  place. 

The  fcriptures  then  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  good 
hereafter,  as  attended  with  the  pureft  and  greateft 
happinefs ;  and  that  of  the  wicked  as  being  exqui- 
fitely  and  eternally  miferable.  And  though  the  words 
tranflated  eternal  and  for  ever,  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  do  not  feem  to  ftand  for  an  abfolute  me- 
taphyfical  infinity  of  duration,  as  we  now  term  it,  yet 
they  certainly  import  a  duration  of  a  great  relative 
length,  and  may  import  any  long  period  of  time, 
fliort  of  an  abfolute  eternity.  The  fcriptures  there- 
fore, in  their  declarations  concerning  the  degree  and 
duration  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  lay  be- 
fore us  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  obedience ;  fuch  as, 
if  duly  confidered,  would  roufe  and  alarm  our  hopes 
and  fears,  and  all  our  faculties,  to  the  utmoft  j  excite 
to  the  moft  earneft  prayers  j  and  mortify  inftantly  to 
the  things  of  this  world. 

Now,  though  reafon  cannot  difcover  this  to  us, 
or  determine  it  ablblutely,  as  jufl  now  remarked ; 
yet  it  approves  it,  when  difcovered  and  determined 
previoully.  At  leaft,  it  approves  of  the  pure  and  in- 
definite happinefs  of  the  good  and  acquiefces  in  the 
indefinite  punifiiment  of  the  wicked.     For  we  always 
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feem  ready  to  expecl  a  ftate  of  pure  holinefs  and  hap- 
pinefs  from  the  infinite  perfe6lion  of  the  Deity  ;  and 
yet  the  prefent  mixture  of  happinefs  with  mifery,  and 
of  virtue  with  vice,  alfo  any  future  degree  of  vice 
and  mifery,  nmy  be  reconciled  to  infinite  perfection 
and  benevolence,  upon  fuppofition  that  they  be  finally 
overpowered  by  their  oppofites :  or,  if  we  confuit  the 
dictates  of  the  moral  fenfe  alone,  without  enterino- 
into  the  hypothefis  of  mechanifm,  the  pure  mifery  of 
the  wicked,  under  certain  limitations  as  to  degree 
and  duration,  may  be  reconciled  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  will  be  required  by  his  juftice.  But  the 
moral  fenfe  was  certainly  intended  to  warn  us  con- 
cerning futurrty. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
fcriptures  favour  our  firft  notions  concerning  pure  vir- 
tue and  happinefs,  by  the  mention  of  a  paradifaical 
ftate,  as  the  original  one,  in  which  man  was  placed ; 
and  by  reprefenting  our  future  happinefs,  as  a  refto- 
ration  to  this  ftate.  They  take  notice  therefore  of 
that  greateft  of  all  difficulties,  the  introduftion  of  evil 
into  the  works  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  being ; 
and  by  afcribing  it  to  fin,  the  thing  which  is  moft 
oppofite  to  God  raife  an  expecflation,  that  it  muft  be 
entirely  overcome  at  laft. 


PROP.        LXXXIX. 

//  is  probable,  that  the  future  Happinefs  of  the  Good 
tvill  be  of  a  fpiritual  Nature ;  but  the  future  Mifery 
of  the  Wicked  may  be  both  corporeal  arid  mental. 

These  are  points  in  which  the  fcriptures  have 
not  been  explicit.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  beware 
of  vain  curiofity,  and  to  arm  ourfelves  with  a  deep 
humility.  We  are  not  judges,  what  degree  of  know- 
ledge is  moft  fuited  to  our  condition.     That  there 

will 
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will  be  a  future  ftate  at  all,  has  not  been  difcovered, 
with  certainty,  to  a  great  part  of  mankind ;  and  we 
may  obferve  in  general,  that  God  conceals  from  us 
all  particular  things  of  a  diftant  nature,  and  only 
gives  us  general  notices  of  thofe  that  are  near ;  and 
fome  times  not  even  fo  much  as  this,  where  a  pecu- 
liar duty,  or  defign  of  providence,  requires  other- 
wife.  However,  as  we  are  obliged  to  read  and  me- 
ditate upon  the  fcriptures,  to  examine  our  own  na- 
tures, and  to  compare  them  with  the  fcriptures,  wc 
feem  authorized  to  make  fome  inquiry  into  this  high 
and  interefting  point. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  theory,  as 
well  as  from  other  methods  of  reafoning,  that  the 
love  of  God,  and  of  his  cieatures,  is  the  only  point, 
in  which  man  can  reft;  and  that  the  firft,  being  ge- 
nerated by  means  of  the  laft,  does  afterwards  purify, 
exalt,  and  comprehend  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
fcriptures  place  our  ukimate  happinefs  in  fmging 
praifes  to  God,  and  the  Lamb;  in  becoming  one 
with  God,  and  members  of  Chrift,  and  of  each 
other;  which  phrafes  have  a  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  foregoing  deduftions  from  reafon :  and  we 
feem  authorized  to  conclude  from  both  together, 
that  the  future  happinefs  of  the  bleffed  will  confifl: 
in  contemplating,  adoring,  and  loving  God;  in 
obeying  his  commands;  and,  by  fo  doing,  minifter- 
ing  to  the  happinefs  of  others ;  rejoicing  in  it,  and 
being  partakers  of  it. 

It  feems  probable  alfo,  both  from  fome  paflages 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  from  the  analogy  of  our  natures, 
that  our  attachments  to  dear  friends  and  relations, 
for  whom  we  are  not  to  Jorrow  as  they  that  have  no 
hopCy  and  our  efteem  and  affeftion  for  eminently 
pious  perfons  in  former  ages,  for  Ahrahaniy  Ifaacy 
and  Jacob)  and  the  Jpirits  of  other  jufi  men  made 
perfect  will  ftill  fubfift  on  our  arrival  at  the  true 
mount  Stony  and  the  heavenly  Jerujalem. 

It 
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it  rinay  be  conjedured  farther,  that  the  glorified 
body  will  not  be  capable  of  pleafures  that  may  be 
called  corporeal,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  prefent 
bodily  pleafures  are ;  but  only  fcrve  as  the  eye  and 
ear  do  to  fpiritual  religious  perfons,  i.  e.  be  a  mere 
inftrument  and  inlet  to  the  refined  pleafures  of  bene- 
volence and  piety. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  earth,  air,  &c.  will 
continue  to  be  the  habitations  of  the  bleffed?  It  feems 
to  me,  that  a  very  wonderflil  agreement  between 
philofophical  difcoveries,  and  the  fcriptures,  will  ap- 
pear hereafter.  Some  inftances,  and  many  hints,  of 
this  agreement  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  IVbiJlonh  works. 
Only  let  us  always  remember,  that  we  muft  think 
and  fpeak  upon  the  things  of  another  world,  much 
more  imperfeftly  than  children  do  concerning  the 
pleafures,  privileges,  and  occupations  of  manhood. 

With  refpedt  to  the  punilhments  of  the  wicked  in 
a  future  ftate,  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  may*be 
corporeal,  though  the  happinefs  of  the  blelTed  fhould 
not  be  fo.  For  fenfuality  is  one  great  part  of  vice, 
and  a  principal  fource  of  it.  It  may  be  neceffary 
therefore,  that  actual  fire  fhould  feed  upon  the  ele- 
mentary body,  and  whatever  elfe  is  added  to  it  after 
the  refurre6lion,  in  order  to  burn  out  the  (tains  of 
fin.  The  elementary  body  may  alfo  perhaps  bear 
the  atSlion  of  fire  for  ages,  without  being  deilroyed, 
like  the  caput  mortuum,  or  terra  damnata^  of  the 
chemifts.  For  this  terra  damnata  remains  after  the 
calcination  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  by  in- 
tenfe  and  long  continued  fires.  The  deftruftion  of 
this  world  by  fire,  fpoken  of  both  in  the  fcriptures, 
and  in  many  profane  writings,  the  phaenomena  of 
comets,  and  of  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars,  thofe  vaft 
bodies  of  fire,  which  burn  for  ages,  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fulphureous  matter  contained  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  deftru6tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
fire  and  brimftone,  alluded  to  in  the  New  Teftament, 
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the  reprefentation  of  future  punifliment  under  the 
emblem  of  the  fire  of  Gehenna^  and,  above  all,  the 
exprefs  palTages  of  fcripture,  in  which  it  is  declared, 
that  the  wicked  lliall  be  punifhed  by  fire,  even 
everlafting  fire,  confirm  this  pofition  concerning  the 
corporeal  nature  of  future  punifhment,  as  well  as' 
s;ive  light  to  one  another. 

The  fame  confiderations  confirm  the  long  dura- 
tion of  future  puniiliment.     For  if  the  earth  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fet  on  fire,  either  by  the  near  approach 
of  a  comet,  or  by  fome  general  fermentation  in  its 
own  bowels,  juft  as  the  deluge  was  caufed  partly  by 
waters   from  the   heavens,    partly    by    thofe  of  the 
great  deep,  it  may  burn  for  many  revolutions,  either 
in  a  planetary  or  a  cometary  orbit;  and  thefe  may  be 
the  ages  of  ages,  fpoken  of  in  the  Apocaly^fe.     Far- 
ther,   if  the  duration   of  Chrift's  reign  upon   earth 
for  a  thoufand  years  be  efti mated,    as   interpreters 
bfltve  with  apparent  reafon  eftimated  other  durations 
in  the  prophetical  writings,  by  putting  a  day  for  a 
year,    then    will    this    reign   continue    for  360,000 
years.     And  fince  it  appears  to  be  previous  to  the 
punifhment  in  the  lake  of  fire,  and  limited,  whereas 
that  punifhment  is  to  endure /er  ages  of  ages,  that  is, 
for  an  indefinitely  long   period  of  time,   one   may 
perhaps   conjefture,  that  this  punifhment  is  to  be  of 
longer  duration  than  the  reign  of  Chrift  upon  earth 
for  360,000  years.     But  thefe  things  are  mere  con- 
jedures.     God  has  not  been  pleafed  to  difcover  the 
kind,  degree,    or  duration  of  future  punifhment  in 
explicit  terms.     However,  the  facred  writings  con- 
cur every  where  with  the  voice  of  reafon  in  alarm- 
ing us  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  our  faculties,  left  we 
come  into  that  place  of  torment.     The  punifhments 
threatened  to  the  body  politic  of  the  Jews  have  f^illen 
upon  it  in  the  heavieft  and  moft  exemplary  manner. 
The  Jews,  confidered  as  a  body  politic,  have  now 
beeji  in  a  ftate  of  fuffcring,    without  any  interval 
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of  relaxation,  for  almoft  feventeen  hundred  years; 
during  which  time  they  have  been  like  Cain  the  elder 
brother,  who  flew  Abel^  becaufe  he  was  more  righte- 
ous than  himfelf,  and  his  facritice  more  acceptable 
than  his  own,  fugitives  and  vagabonds  over  the  face 
of  the  earth :  they  have  been  perfecuted  and  flain 
every  where,  having  the  indelible  mark  of  circum- 
cifion  fet  upon  them,  to  which  they  ftill  adhere  moft 
tenacioufly,  and  which  has  been  a  principal  means  of 
preventing  their  apoftatizing  from  their  own  religion, 
after  they  grow  up  to  adult  age.  And  this  may  ferve 
as  a  type  and  evidence  of  the  certainty  and  greatnefs 
of  future  punifhment,  fliewing  that  it  will  be  greater, 
and  more  lading,  than  human  forefight  could  poffibly 
have  conjectured  j  juft  as  their  final  reftoration  feems 
to  prefage  the  final  redemption  and  falvation  of  the 
moft  wicked.  And  therefore,  according  to  that 
earneft  and  afi^edionate  admonition  of  our  Saviour, 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear. 

But  if  the  punifliments  of  another  world  fhould  be 
corporeal  in  fome  meafure,  there  is  ftill  the  greateft 
reafon  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  fpiritiial  alio  3  and 
that  by  feififtinefs,  ambition,  malevolence,  envy, 
revenge,  cruelty,  profanenefs,  murmuring  againft 
God,  infidelity,  and  blafphemy,  men  will  become 
tormenters  to  themfeives,  and  to  each  other;  de- 
ceive, and  be  deceived ;  infatuate,  and  be  infatuated ; 
fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  till 
the  appointed  time  comes,  if  that  fliould  ever  be. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  degree,  pro- 
bably not  the  duration  of  future  puniftiment,  corpo- 
real or  mental,  will  be  the  fame  to  all.  It  may  alfo 
perhaps  be,  that  there  may  be  fome  alleviating  cir- 
cumftances,  or  even  fome  admixture  of  happinefs. 
Only  the  fcriptures  do  not  authorize  any  fuch  con- 
jectures j  and  therefore  we  ought  to  proceed  with  the 
utmoft  caution,  left  we  lead  ourfelves  or  others  into 
a  fatal  miftakc.     And  indeed,    if  the  happinefs  of 
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the  bleffed  be  pure  and  unmixed,  as  the  fcriptures 
feem  to  declare,  and  reafon  to  hope,  then  may  the 
mifery  of  the  wicked  be  unmixed  alfo.  Neverthe- 
lels,  fince  the  goodnefs  of  God  has  no  oppofite, 
analogy  does  not  here  require  that  conclufion. 


PROP.        XC. 

//  feems  probable j  that  the  Soul  will  remain  in  a  State  *" 
of  Ina5livityy  though  perhaps  not  of  Jnjenftbility^  from 
Death  to  the  Refurreolion. 

Some  religious  perfons  feem  to  fear,  left  by  allow- 
ing a  ftate  of  infenfibility  to  fucceed  immediately 
after  death,  for  fome  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thoufands 
of  years,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world  fhould 
be  leffened.  But  we  may  affirm,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  would  be  increafed  thereby.  For  time, 
being  a  relative  thing,  ceafes  in  rerpe<5l  of  the  foul, 
when  it  ceafes  to  think.  If  therefore  we  admit  of  a 
ftate  of  infenfibility  between  death  and  the  refur- 
redion,  thefe  two  great  events  will  fall  upon  two 
contiguous  moments  of  time,  and  every  man  enter 
diredlly  into  heaven  or  hell,  as  foon  as  he  departs 
out  of  this  world,  which  is  a  moft  alarming  confider- 
ation. 

That  the  foul  is  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  inaftivity 
by  the  depofition  of  the  grofs  body,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  its  entire  dependence  upon  the  grofs 
body  for  its  powers  and  faculties,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  It  feems 
from  hence,  that  neither  the  elementary  body,  nor 
the  immaterial  principle,  which  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  prefide  over  this,  can  exert  themfelves  without  a 
fet  of  fuitable  organs.  And  the  fcriptures  of  the 
New  Teftament,  by  fpeaking  of  the  refurreflion  of 
the  body  as  fynonymous  to  a  future  life,  favour  this' 
conjedlure.    There  are  alfo  many  paffages  in  the  Old 
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Teftament,  and  fome  in  the  New,  which  intimate 
death  to  be  a  itate  of  reft,  filence.  Deep,  and 
inadlivicy,  or  even  of  infenfibility.  However,  there 
are  other  palTages  of  fcripture,  which  favour  the 
oppofite  conjefture.  It  leenis  alfo,  that  motion, 
and  confequently  perception;  may  not  ceafe  entirely  in 
the  elementary  body  after  death;  juft  as  in  the  feeds 
of  vegetables  there  is  probably  fome  fmall  inteftine 
motion  kept  up,  during  winter,  fufficient  to  preferve 
life,  and  the  power  of  vegetation,  on  the  return  of 
the  fpring.  And  thus  the  good  may  be  in  a  ftate  of 
reft,  tranquillity  and  happinefs,  upon  the  whole 
rather  pleafant  than  painful,  and  the  wicked  in  a  con- 
trary ftate.  Some  imperfeftly  good  perfons  may  alfo 
receive  what  remains  of  the  neceflary  purification, 
during  the  interval  between  death  and  the  refar- 
redlion.  And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  guefs,  that 
though  the  foul  may  not  be  in  an  infenfible  ftate,  yet 
it  will  be  in  a  paftive  one,  fomewhat  refcmbling  a 
dream ;  and  not  exert  any  great  activity  till  the  refur- 
redion,  being  perhaps  roufed  to  this  by  the  fire  of 
the  conflagration.  For  analogy  feems  to  intimate, 
that  the  refurreclion  will  be  efi^eded  by  means  ftriftly 
natural.  And  thus  every  man  may  rife  in  his  own 
order,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

However,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  our  notions 
concerning  the  intermediate  ftate  are  mere  conjeflures. 
It  may  be  a  ftate  of  abfolute  infenfibility  on  one  hand, 
or  of  great  adlivity  on  the  other.  The  fcriptures  arc 
not  explicit  in  this  matter,  and  natural  reafon  is  utteily 
unequal  to  the  tafk  of  determining  in  it.  I  have  juft 
hinted  a  middle  opinion,  as  being  more  plaufible  per- 
haps than  either  extreme.  Such  inquiries  and  difqui- 
fitions  may  a  little  awaken  the  mind,  and  withdraw  ic 
from  the  magical  influences  of  this  world:  and,  if  the 
children  of  this  world  find  a  pleafure  and  advantage 
in  ruminating  upon  their  views  and  defigns  in  it,  much 
more  may  the  children  of  another  world,  by  making 
that  the  fubjeft  of  their  meditations  and  inquiries. 
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SECT.        IV. 

OF    THE    TERMS    OF    SALVATION. 


We  have  feen  in  the  foregoing  feflion  the  greatnels 
of  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  future  life.  Now 
this  is  a  point  of  infinite  importance  to  us  to  be  prac- 
tically and  duly  confidered.  It  is  of  infinite  pra6ti- 
cal  importance  to  come  within  the  terms  of  falvation 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  Though  all  God's  creatures 
fhould  be  made  happy  at  laft  indefinitely,  yet  ftill 
there  is  in  the  way  in  which  we  do,  and  mull:,  and 
ought  to  conceive  of  thefe  things,  an  infinite  pra6lical 
difference,  whether  at  the  refurreftion  we  enter  into 
the  new  ferujalem^  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  whe- 
ther we  be  caft  into  the  lake  of  fire y  whofe  fnoke  af~ 
cendeth  up  for  ever  afid  ever.  Let  us  inquire  therefore, 
what  are  the  terms  of  falvation  after  this  fhort  life  is 
ended,  i.  e.  what  degree  of  purity  and  perfection  is 
required  of  us  here,  in  order  to  be  refcued  from  the 
miferies  of  another  world,  and  advanced  into  the  glo- 
rious manfions  of  the  blelTed. 


PROP.        XCI. 

//  follows  from  the  foregoing  Theory  of  our  intelkoiual 
Pleajures  and  Fains,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are 
not  qualified  for  pure  unmixed  Happinejs, 

For  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  by  no  means  fo  far 
advanced  in  felf-annihilation,  and  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  his  creatures  in  and  through  him,  as  appears, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  obfervations,  to  be 
required  for  the  attainment  of  pure  happinefs.   There 
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are  few,  even  in  chriftian  countries,  that  fo  much  as 
know  what  the  true  religion  and  purity  of  the  heart 
is ;  at  lead,  that  attend  to  it  with  care  and  earneft- 
nefs ;  and  in  pagan  countries  flill  fewer  by  far.  How 
exceedingly  few  then  muft  that  little  flock  be,  whofc 
wills  are  broken  and  fubje6led  to  the  divine  will, 
who  delight  in  happinefs  wherever  they  fee  it,  who 
look  upon  what  concerns  themfelves  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  are  perpetually  intent  upon  their  Father's 
bufinefs,  in  any  proper  lenfe  of  thefe  words !  And 
as  experience  fhews  us,  that  men  are  not  carried  from 
worldly -mindednefs  to  heavenly-mi ndednefs,  nor  ad- 
vanced from  lower  degrees  of  the  laft  to  higher  in 
general,  but  by  paffing  through  pain  and  forrow;  ^o 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  from  the  mere  light  of 
nature  to  apprehend,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
muft  fuffer  after  death,  before  they  can  be  qualified 
for  pure  and  fpiritual  happinefs.  If  what  we  have 
felt  here  does  not  cure  us  of  fenfuality,  felfilhnefs, 
and  malevolence,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  from 
analogy  to  apprehend,  that  feverer  punifhments  will 
be  applied  hereafter  for  that  purpofe. 


PROP.        XCII. 

It  follows  from  the  'Declarations  of  the  Scriptures ^  that 
the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  not  qualified  for  the  Man- 
fions  of  the  Blejfed, 

For,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  the  gate  that 
leadeth  to  life  is  fir  ait  ^  and  there  are  few  who  find  it, 
even  though  they  feek  to  enter  in.  The  righteouf- 
nefs  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  of  the  formal 
profeffors,  who  yec  are  no  adulterers,  extortioners, 
&c.  will  not  be  in  any  wife  fufficient.  Many  arc 
called^  and  but  few  chofen ;  and,  agreeably  hereto, 
the  firft  fruits,  which  are  a  fcripture  type  of  the 
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chofen  or  ele6l,  are  fmall  in  comparilbn  of  the 
lump.  In  like  manner,  the  Jews  are  few  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  144,000  in  compa- 
rifon  of  all  the  tribes ;  the  IfraeliteSy  in  compari- 
fon  of  all  Abraham's  feed;  Elijah^  and  the  7000 
in  comparifon  of  the  priefts  and  worfhippers  of  BaaL 
Thus  alfo  Noaby  and  his  family,  alone,  were  pre- 
served at  the  deluge;  and  of  the  Ifraelites  a  rem- 
nant only  is  faved,  whilft  the  reft  are  rejected.  And 
the  reafon  of  this  fmallnefs  of  the  eled:,  the  thing 
here  typified,  appears  from  the  conditions.  For 
we  muft  take  up  our  crofs  daily,  hate  father  and 
mother,  and  even  our  own  lives ;  elfe  we  cannot 
be  Ghrift's  difciples.  We  cannot  ferve  God  and 
manmion  together.  We  muft  feek  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  rightcoufnefs,  firft;  hunger  and  thirft 
after  it;  and  leave  all  to  follow  Chrift.  We  muft 
be  born  again,  i.  e.  have  quite  new  difpofitions, 
and  take  pleafure  in  works  of  piety  and  charity, 
as  we  formerly  did  in  fenfual  enjoyments,  in  ho- 
nour and  profit;  we  muft  be  transformed  by  the 
renewal  of  our  minds,  walk  according  to  the  fpi- 
rit,  have  our  hearts  in  heaven,  and  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.  We  muft  pray  always ;  rejoice  in 
tribulation ;  count  all  things  as  dung  in  compari- 
fon of  the  knowledge  of  Chrift,  and  him  crucified ; 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  vifit  the  fick, 
preach  the  gofpel  in  all  nations.  If  there  be  ftrife 
or  vain-glory,  fchifms  or  divifions,  amongft  us,  we 
are  ft:ill  carnal.  If  there  be  wrath,  clamour,  evil- 
fpcaking,  covetoufnefs,  we  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  If  we  govern  not  our  tongues,  we 
deceive  ourfelves ;  our  religion  is  vain.  The  luft 
of  the  flefli,  the  luft  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  love  of  the  Father, 
i.  €.  with  happinefs,  with  freedom  from  tormenting 
fear.  Though  we  give  all  our  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,    and  our  bodies  to  be  burnt,  even  fuffer 
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martyrdom,  it  profiteth  nothing,  unlefs  we  have 
that  charity,  that  love,  which  feeketh  not  her  own, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  &c.  i.  e.  unlefs  we  become 
indifferent  to  ourfelves,  and  love  God,  and  his  truth, 
glory,  and  goodnefs,  manifefted  in  his  creatures, 
alone.  This  world,  with  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  all  along  in  fcripture  reprefented  as  doomed  to  de- 
flrudion,  on  account  of  the  degeneracy,  idolatry,  wick- 
ednefs,  which  every  where  prevail  in  it.  The  true 
Jews  and  chriftians  are  a  feparate  people,  in  the  world, 
not  of  the  world,  but  hated  and  perfecuted  by  it, 
becaufe  they  fhine  as  lights  in  the  midfl  of  a  crooked 
and  per-verfe  generation^  which  cannot  bear  ^ht  light, 
&c.  &c.  for  it  would  be  endlefs  to  tranfcribe  texts 
to  this  purpofe.  If  a  man  has  but  courage  to  fee  and 
acknowledge  the  truth,  he  will  find  the  fame  doflrine 
expreffed  or  implied  in  every  part  of  the  Bible. 

PROP.        XCIII. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  DoSfrine^  as  well  as  ive  can,  to 
ib.e  real  Circumjiances  of  Mankind. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  Firft,  That,  left  the  beft 
of  men,  in  confidering  the  number  and  greatnefs  of 
their  fins,  and  comparing  them  with  the  purity  of 
the  fcripture  precepts,  and  the  perfedlion  of  God, 
fnould  not  dare  to  look  up  to  him  wirii  a  filial 
truft  and  confidence  in  him,  left  their  hearts  ftiould 
fail,  Chrift  our  Saviour  is  fent  from  heaven,  God 
manifeft  in  the  flefli,  that  whofoever  believeth  in 
him  ftiould  not  perifh,  but  have  everlafting  life ; 
that,  though  our  fins  be  as  fcarlet,  they  ftiould  by 
him,  by  means  of  his  fuffeiings,  and  our  faith,  be 
made  as  white  as  wool ;  and  the  great  puniflimenr, 
which  muft  otherwife  have  been  inflicted  upon  us 
according  to  what  we  caU  the  courfe  of  nature,  be 
:averted.  Faith  then  in  Chrift  the  righteous  will  fup- 
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ply  the  place  of  that  righteoufnefs,  and  finlefs  per- 
fedllon,  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

Secondly,  And  yet  this  faith  does  not  make  void 
the  law,  and  flrifl  conditions,  above  defcribed  j  but, 
on  the  contrary,  eftablilhes  them.  For  no  man  can 
have  this  faith  in  Chrift,  but  he  who  complies  with 
the  conditions.  To  have  a  fenfe  of  our  fins,  to  be 
humble  and  contrite,  and  in  this  ftate  of  mind  to 
depend  upon  Chrift  as  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  as  able  and  willing  to  fave  us,  which  h 
true  faith,  argues  fuch  a  difpofition,  as  will  fhew 
itfelf  in  works.  And  if  our  faith  falls  Ihort  of  this, 
if  it  does  not  overcome  the  world,  and  fhew  itfelf 
by  works,  it  is  of  no  avail  j  it  is  like  that  of 
the  devils,  who  believe  and  tremble.  Men  mufl 
labour  therefore  after  this  faith  as  much  as  after  any 
other  chriftian  grace,  or  rather  as  much  as  after 
all  the  others  j  elfe  they  cannot  obtain  it.  For  it 
contains  all  the  other  chriftian  graces ;  and  we  can 
never  know,  that  we  have  it,  but  by  our  having  the 
chriftian  graces,  which  are  its  fruits. 

Thirdly,  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  mere  afilirance, 
or  ftrong  perfuafion,  of  a  man's  own  falvation,  is 
neither  a  condition,  nor  a  pledge  of  it.  The  faith 
above  defcribed  is\  and  fo  are  all  other  chriftian  graces, 
love,  fear,  truft,  repentance,  regeneration,  &c.  when 
duly  advanced  and  improved,  fo  as  to  beget  and 
perfeft  each  other.  But  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fear,  both  from  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  human 
mind,  and  from  plain  experience,  that  fuch  a 
ftrong  perfuafion  may  be  generated,  whilft  men 
continue  in  many  grofs  corruptions ;  and  that  efpe- 
cially  if  they  be  firft  perluaded,  that  this  ftrong 
perfuafion  or  allurance  of  falvation  is  a  condition 
and  pledge  of  it,  and  be  of  fanguine  tempers.  F'or, 
if  they  be  of  fearful  and  melancholy  ones,  a  contrary 
effect  may  be  expected.  All  this  appears  from  the 
foregoing  theory  of  aflent  and  diflent.     Eager  de- 
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ilres  are  attended  with  hope  in  the  fanguine,  the  vain- 
glorious, and  the  felf-conceited ;  and  this  hope,  as  it 
increales,  becomes  a  comfortable  alTiirance  and  per- 
hiafion,  drawing  to  itfelf  by  degrees  the  inward  fen- 
timents,  that  attend  upon  affent.  On  the  contrary, 
eager  defires  in  the  fcrupulous,  fuperilitious,  and 
dejefted,  end  in  fear  and  diflent.  But  if  this  dejec- 
tion fhould  pafs  into  the  oppofite  ftate,  then  the 
anxious  diffidence  may  at  once,  as  it  were,  pafs  into 
its  oppofite,  a  joyful  perfuafion. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved  here  is,  that  the 
fcriptures  no  where  make  an  afTurance  of  falvation  the 
condition  or  pledge  of  it.  Unlefs  therefore  it  could 
be  (hewn  to  be  included  in  faith,  love,  fear,  and  other 
fcriptural  conditions,  the  doftrine  of  affurance,  as  it 
feems  to  be  taught  by  fome  perfons,  cannot  be  jufti- 
fied  by  the  fcriptures.  Bui;  all  the  chriftian  graces 
may  exift  without  an  explicit  affurance  of,  or  even 
reflection  upon,  a  man's  own  falvation  ;  and  fear,  in 
particular,  does  not  admit  of  this  affurance.  At  the 
fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all  ads 
of  faith,  love,  truft,  gratitude,  exercifed  towards  God, 
leave  peace  and  comfort  in  the  mind ;  and  that  the 
frequent  meditation  upon  the  joys  of  another  life,  as 
our  hope  and  crown,  will  excite  us  powerfully  to 
obedience.  We  ought  therefore  to  labour  and  pray 
moft  earneflly  for  the  perpetual  increafe  of  the  hope 
of  falvation ;  yet  waiting  patiently  for  it,  if  it  Ihould 
be  delayed  through  bodily  indifpofition,  or  any  other 
caufe. 

Fourthly,  If  it  be  afked,  where  the  privilege  and 
advantage  of  faith  lies,  fince  works  are  neceffary  alfo, 
according  to  the  foregoing  account  of  it ;  1  anfwer, 
Firft,  That  the  righteoufnefs  and  fufferings  of  Chrift, 
with  our  faith  in  them,  are  neceffary  to  fave  us 
from  our  fins,  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  im- 
perfed  righteoufnefs;  and.  Secondly,  That  faith 
is  propofed  by  the  fcriptures  as  the  means  appoint- 
ed 
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€d  by  God  for  rendering  imperfe6l  righteoulheG 
equivalent,  in  his  fight,  to  perfe6t,  and  even  of 
transforming  it  into  perfeft,  as  foon  as  we  are  freed 
frona  that  body  of  fiefh  and  death,  which  wars 
againft  the  law  of  our  minds.  And,  as  faith  thus 
improves  righteoufnefs,  fo  every  degree  of  righteouf- 
nefs  is  a  proportional  preparative  for  faith  j  and,  if 
it  does  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in  felf-righteouf- 
nefs,  and  Satanical  pride. 

Fifthly,  If  it  be  alleged,  in  favour  of  the  dodtrinc 
of  juftification  by  faith  alone,  and  exclufively  of 
works,  that  if  the  greateft  finner  fhould,  in  the 
midft  of  his  fins  and  impieties,  ftop  at  once,  and, 
with  a  deep  lenfe  of  them,  earneftly  defire  forgivenefs 
jof  God  through  Chrift,  firmly  believing  in  him  as 
his  faviour,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  God  would 
reje6l  him ;  I  anfwer,  that  this  deep  fenfe  of  fin, 
this  earneft  prayer,  and  firm  belief,  are  things  not 
to  be  attained  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  according  to 
the  ufual  courfe  of  nature.  A  finner  cannot  be  flop- 
ped at  all  in  the  career  of  his  fins,  but  by  fufFering ; 
and  there  may  indeed  be  a  degree  of  fuffering  fo 
great,  as  to  work  the  due  contridon  in  any  given 
ihort  interval  of  time,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  experience, 
that  an  effeftual  reformation  is  generally  wrought 
in  great  finners  by  common  calamities,  nor  even  by 
very  fevere  ones ;  though  the  fuffering,  one  may 
hope,  is  not  lofl  j  but  will  here  or  iiereafter  manifeft 
its  good  effects.  However,  fome  few  there  are, 
who,  recovering  from  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  or  other 
great  affli6lion,  fhew  that  their  change  of  mind  was 
of  a  permanent  nature  i  that  they  were  made  new 
creatures ;  and  that  they  had  a  real  praftical  faith, 
fufficient  to  overcome  the  world,  generated  in  them. 
Now,  fuch  a  faith,  though  it  have  not  time  to 
evidence  itfclf  by  works,    will  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
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cepted  by  God ;  fince  he  knows,  that  time  alone  is 
wanting. 

Sixthly,  It  will  be  afked  then,  What  are  we  to 
do  for  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  have  negle6led 
to  make  ufe  of  the  means  of  grace  in  due  time,  and 
who  are  feized  by  fome  fatal  difeafe  in  the  midft  of 
their  fins  ?  I  anfwer,  that  we  mull  exhort  them  to 
ftrive  to  the  utmoft,  to  pray  that  they  may  pray 
with  faith,  with  earneftnefs,  with  humility,  with 
contrition.  As  fir  as  the  dying  finner  has  thefe  gra- 
ces, no  doubt  they  will  avail  him,  either  to  alleviate 
his  future  mifeiy,  or  to  augment  his  happinefs. 
And  it  feems  plainly  to  be  the  do6trine  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  all  that  can  be  done,  muft  be  done  in 
this  life.  After  death  we  enter  into  a  moft  durable 
ftate  of  happinefs  or  mifery.  We  muft  here,  as 
in  all  other  cafes,  leave  the  whole  to  God,  who 
judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth.  Our  compaflion  is  as 
imperfect  and  erroneous,  as  our  other  virtues,  eipe- 
cially  in  matters  where  we  ourfelves  are  fo  deeply 
concerned.  The  greateft  promifes  are  made  to  fer- 
vent prayer.  Let  therefore  not  only  the  dying  per- 
fon  himfelf,  but  all  about  him,  who  are  thus  moved 
with  compaflion  for  him,  fly  to  God  in  this  fo  great 
diftrefs ;  not  the  leaft  devout  figh  or  afpiration  can 
be  loft.  God  accepts  the  widow's  mire,  and  even 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  beftowed  upon  a  difciple 
and  reprefentative  of  Chrift.  And  if  the  prayer, 
love,  faith,  &c.  either  of  the  finner  himfelf,  or  of 
any  one  elfe,  be  fufficiently  fervent,  he  will  give 
him  repentance  unto  falvation.  But  how  ftiall  any 
of  us  fay  this  of  ourfelves  ?  This  would  be  to 
depend  upon  ourfelves,  and  our  own  abilities,  inftead 
of  having  faith  in  Chrift  alone. 

Thefe  awakening  confiderations  may  be  thought 
to  lead  to  defpair.  But  the  defpair  arifing  from  them 
appears  to  be  infinitely  fafer,  than  that  enthufiaftic 
faith,    or  rather   prefumption,    which   is   fometimes 
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the  confequence  of  the  doftrine  of  juftification  by 
faith  alone.  If  indeed  a  man's  defpair  fhoiild  make 
him  negledt  God  in  his  laft  moments,  put  away 
the  thoughts  of  his  fins,  and  harden  himfelf  in  a 
carelefs  fbupidity  with  refpedl  to  his  future  condition, 
this  would  be  the  worft  flate  on  this  fide  the  grave. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  foregoing  confiderations, 
have  no  fuch  tendency.  Where  a  man  is  fo  terrified, 
that,  like  'David,  his  heart  fails  him,  or,  like  the 
publican,  he  dares  not  look  up;  that  he  does  not 
think  himfelf  worthy  of  the  high  title  of  the  child 
of  God,  or  of  admifiion  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
all  thefe  emotions,  all  the  agonies  of  this  kind  of 
defpair,  have  a  great  tendency  to  better  him,  to 
purify  and  perfedt  him,  to  humble  him,  to  break 
his  flubborn  will ;  and,  though  he  Ihould  not  be  able 
to  pray  but  by  the  groanings  that  are  unutterable^ 
God,  who  knows  the  mind  of  the  fpirit,  which  is 
now  working  in  him  a  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
ofy  i.  e.  if  thefe  groanings  be  fufficiently  earneft,  will 
accept  him.  If  they  fall  fhort  of  the  gofpel  terms, 
whatever  thefe  be,  he  will,  however,  be  beaten  with 
fewer  fl:ripes.  And  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
the  queftion  is  not  whether  a  man  fiiall  die  here 
in  apparent  peace,  fo  as  to  comfort  the  friends  and 
by-fi:anders  under  their  alarming-  lenfe  of  fear  for 
themfelves,  and  compafilon  for  him,  but  whether  he 
fliall  awake  in  joy  or  torment.  The  defpair,  which 
arifes  from  a  fear,  left  our  remaining  difpofition  to 
fin  be  fo  gfeat,  our  faith  and  love  fo  weak,  and  our 
prayer  fo  languid,  as  that  we  do  not  come  up  to 
the  gofpel  terms,  is  no  offence  againfl:  the  divine 
goodnefs.  We  are  to  eftimate  this  goodnefs  in  its 
particular  manifeftations  by  God's  promifes  alone  i 
and  to  do  otherwife,  would  be  to  open  a  door  to 
all  wickednefs,  and  lead  ourfelves  into  the  mod  fatal 
miftakes.  The  fcriptures  declare  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms,  that  works  are  neceffary  to  falvation.     Faith 
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IS  never  faid  to  be  cfFeftual,  when  not  attended  by 
works ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  faith  is  em- 
phatically charaflerized  by  its  producing  works.  This 
faith  is  itielf  a  work,  as  much  as  any  other,  the  caufe 
and  the  effeft  of  the  others,  all  proceeding  from  one 
iiniverfal  caufe  through  Chrift.  How  then  can  we 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  a  mere  ftrong  perfuafion  or 
affurance  of  falvation,  of  the  application  of  Chrift*s 
merits  to  a  man  s  felf  in  particular,  will  be  of  any 
avail  ?  Efpecially  fince  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  that  fuch  a  perfuafion  may  be  generated 
in  a  wicked  man ;  and  alfo  from  experience,  that  it 
is  fometimes  found  in  fuch. 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  treat  this  moft  impor- 
tant fubjed  with  the  greateft  fidelity,  and  regard  to 
truth.  God's  ways  are  indeed  infinitely  above  our 
ways,  i,  e.  infinitely  more  merciful  in  reality,  ulti- 
mately, than  we  can  exprefs  or  conceive.  But  all 
the  threatenings  of  the  fcriptures  have  been  fulfilled 
hitherto,  as  well  as  the  promifes.  I'here  is  no  peace  to 
the  ijoicked.  The  faith,  which  removeth  mountains, 
avaiieth  nothing  without  charity.  Not  he  that  faith 
unto  Chrift,  hord^  Lordy  i.  e.  merely  applies  to  him 
for  mercy  and  affiftance,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of 
God,  fhall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
we  muft  not,  we  cannot,  explain  away  thefe  exprefs 
paffages. 

As  in  the  body,  fo  in  the  mind,  great  and  lafting 
changes  are  feldom  wrought  in  a  fliort  time  j  and  this 
the  hiftory  of  affociation  fhev/s  to  be  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  the  connection  between  body  and 
mind.  And  yet  he  who  made  the  blind  to  fee,  the 
lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  clean,  and 
the  maimed  whole,  by  a  word,  can  as  eafily  perform 
the  analogous  things,  the  antitypes,  in  the  mind. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bodily  changes 
by  miracles  were  not  made  by  our  Saviour,  except 
in  confequence  of  previous   changes  in'  the   mind. 
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And  thus  indeed  to  him  that  hath  fioall  he  given j  and 
he  Jljall  have  more  abundantly.  Love,  faith,  fear, 
prayer,  will  carry  nnen  on  in  a  very  rapid  progrefs. 
But  then  the  work  of  regeneration  is  already  ad- 
vanced in  them.  It  is  of  infinite  confequence  nor 
to  lay  a  ftunnbling-block,  or  rock  of  offence,  in  our 
own  way,  or  in  that  of  other's  j  not  to  break  the  leaft 
commandment^  or  teach  others  Jo  to  do.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived^  God  is  not  mocked ;  what  a  manjoivethy  that 
Jhail  he  aljo  reap.  Indignation  and  wrathy  tribulation 
end  anguijhy  mull  conne  upon  every  Joul  of  man  that 
does  evily  upon  every  child  of  difobedience. 

Seventhly,  It  follows  from  the  purity  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  precepts,  that  even  the  better  fort  of  chriftians 
may  be  under  confiderable  uncertainties  as  to  their 
own  ftate ;  and  that  in  many  cafes,  as  a  man  grows 
better,  and  confequently  fees  more  diftinftly  his  own 
impurity,  he  will  have  greater  fears  for  himfelf,  and 
perhaps  think,  that  he  grows  worfe.  Now  the  final 
caufe  of  this  is  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  make  our 
calling  and  ele6tion  fure,  and  left  he  that  thinketh  he 
ftandeth  fhould  fall.  And  yet,  as  wicked  perfons,  le: 
them  endeavour  ever  fo  much  to  ftupefy  themfelves, 
muft  have  frequent  forebodings  of  the  judgment  that 
will  be  paft  upon  them  at  the  laft  day;  fo  good 
perfons  will  generally  have  great  comforts  in  the  midft 
of  their  forrows.  The  fcripture  promifes  are  fo  gra- 
cious and  unlimited,  the  precepts  for  loving  God, 
and  rejoicing  in  him,  fo  plain  and  exprefs,  and  the 
hiftories  of  God's  mercies  towards  great  finners,  and 
the  great  fins  of  good  men,  are  fo  endearing,  that 
whoever  reads  and  meditates  upon  the  fcripture  daily, 
will  find  light  Jpring  up  to  him  in  the  midfi  of  dark- 
nefs  J  will  hope  againfi  hope.,  i.  e.  will  hope  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  though  he'  has  the  greateft  doubts 
and  fears  iji  relation  to  his  own  virtue,  faith,  love, 
•hope;  and  fiy  to  him,  as  his  father  and  faviour,  for 
ihat  very  reafon.  .   This  will  betjet  earncft  and  in- 
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ceflant  prayer,  a  perpetual  care  not  to  ofFend,  and 
a  reference  of  all  things  to  God.     When  fuch  a  per- 
ion  furveys  his  own  adions,  and  finds  that  he  does  in 
many  inftances  of  thought,  word,  and  d.fi:^f\^  govern 
himfclf  by  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  by   a  fenfe  of 
duty,  by  the  gofpel  motives  of  future  reward  and 
punifhnient,   &c.    thefe  are  to  him  evident  marks, 
that  the  fpirit  of  God  works  with  his  fpirit;  he  is 
encouraged  to  have  confidence   towards   God ;    and 
this   confidence   fpurs  him  on  to  greater  watchfulnefs 
and  earneftnefs,  if  he  does  not  dwell  too  long  upon 
it.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  many  un- 
mortified  defires,  and  many  failings  in  his  befl  words 
and  aftions,   with  fome  grofs  negledls  perhaps,  or 
even  fome  commiffions,  this  terrifies  and  alarms  him  j 
adds  wings  to  his  prayers,    and  zeal  to  his  endea- 
vours.    And  it  is  happy  for  us,    in   this  world  of 
temptations,  to  be  thus  kept  between  hope  and  fear. 
Not  but  that  very  good  perlbns,  who  have  been  con- 
ftant  and  earnell  for  a  long   courfe  of  time,    who 
have  pafTed  through  fevere  trials,  who  live,  as  the 
firft    chriftians    did,    in    perpetual  apprehenfions  of 
fulferings  and  death,  or  who,  like  their  bleffed  Lord 
and  Mafter,  go  about  doing  good,   and  preaching 
the  gofpel  to  the  poor,  may  be  always  favoured  with 
the  fight  of  the  promifed  land;  and  feveral  of  thefc 
may  date  the  rife  of  this  happy  flate  from  fome  re- 
markable  point   in  their  lives.     But  there  is  great 
danger  of  being  impofed  upon  here  by  the  wonderful 
fubtiety    of  the    natural   operations    of   the    mind. 
When  a  man  begins  to  fancy,  that  an  inward  fenti- 
ment,  much  or  long  defired  by  him,  fuch  as  the  af- 
furance  of  his  falvation,  has  happened  or  will  happen 
to  him,  this  impofes  upon  his  memory  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  in  one  cafe ;   and  begets  the  fenti- 
ment  itfelf,    the   aiTurance,    in  the  other.      Such  a 
factitious  affurance  can  therefore  be  no  evidence  for 
itfelf.    It  is  a  mental  afiedion,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
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the  reft  j  and  can  lefs  be  depended  npon,  as  a  teft, 
than  plain  adions.  Mere  ideas,  and  internal  feel- 
ings, muft  be  lefs  certain  marks  of  the  prevailing, 
permanent  difpofition  of  our  hearts,  than  tlie  tenor 
of  our  adlions,  which  is  the  natural  and  neceffary 
fruit  of  it.  And  we  ought  to  judge  of  ourfelves  by 
our  fruits,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  pro- 
phets. A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruity  nor 
an  evil  tree  good  fruit.  Here  we  may  lay  our  foun- 
dation, as  upon  a  rock.  When  indeed  this  perfua- 
fion,  or  affurance,  is  the  refuk  of  an  earneft  impartial 
examination  into  our  fruits,  and  of  our  confcience  not 
condemning  us,  it  may  reafonably  afford  confidence 
towards  God ;  becaufe  our  confcience  was  intended 
by  God  to  inform  us  of  our  ftate;  as  appears  both 
from  fcripture  and  reafon.  But  a  conftant  abfolute 
affurance,  i.  e.  appearance  thereof  (for  it  can  be  no 
more,  till  we  have  efcaped  all  the  hazards  of  this 
life,  and  our  judge  has  paffed  his  fentence  upon  us 
in  another),  may  be  dangerous  even  to  good  men, 
and  render  them  by  infenfible  degrees  fecure,  neg- 
le(5lful  of  neceffary  duties,  and  felf-conceited.  How- 
ever, fince  a  hope,  free  from  all  anxious  fears,  feems 
to  be  often  given  by  God  as  a  comfort  in  great 
trials,  and  a  reward  for  behaving  well  under  fuchj 
and  perfevering  faithfully,  as  I  obferved  juft  now  j 
we  have  the  greateft  encouragement  to  do  and  to 
fuffer  every  thing  that  God  requires  of  us,  to  be 
fervent  in  fpirit,  ferving  the  Lordy  to  watch  and  fray 
always,  &c.  fince  we  may  expe6l  to  obtain  this 
hope  thereby,  and  in  it  an  iiundred  fold  for  all  that 
we  give  up  in  tiiis  world,  as  well  as  everlafting  life 
in  the  world  to  come. 

And  though  it  be  proper  to  comfort  religious  per- 
fons  under  bodily  or  m.ental  diforders,  which  fill  their 
minds  with  difproportionate  fears  and  fcruples,  by  in- 
forminR-  them,  that  a  folicitude  about  our  lalvation  is 
the  fure  means  of  obcainin?^  its  that  this  afflidion  is  to 
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be  endured  with  patience,  and  confidence  in  God,  as 
much  as  any  other;  that  it  is  attended  with  the  fame 
advantages  as  comnnon  afflidions,  and  alfo  with  ibme 
pecuhar  to  itfelf,  fuch  as  putting  us  upon  a  thorough 
examination  of  our  hearts ;  and  that  this  fevere 
chaftening  in  the  prefent  world  is  the  ftrongeft  mark, 
that  we  are  loved  by  God,  and  therefore  fhali  be  faved 
in  the  world  to  come  y  yet  the  fame  perfons  are  to 
be  admonifhed,  that  a  great  degree  of  fearfulnefs 
and  fcrupulofity  often  proceeds  from  fome  felf-deceic 
and  prevarication  at  the  bottom.  There  is  probably 
fome  fecret  fin,  fome  fin  that  circumvents  them  more 
eafily  and  frequently  than  the  reft,  of  which  they 
may  not  perhaps  be  fully  aware,  and  yet  about  which 
they  have  great  fufpicions  and  checks,  if  they  would 
hearken  to  them  fully  and  fairly.  They  ought  there- 
fore, with  all  earneftnefs  and  honefly,  to  defire  God 
to  try  and  examine  them,  and  to  feek  the  ground  of 
their  hearts ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  prayer,  to 
fet  about  it  themfelves  in  the  prefence  of  God.  And 
if  this  be  neceflary  for  the  fcrupulous  and  feeble- 
minded, even  for  the  children  of  God,  how  much 
more  for  the  carelefs,  voluptuous,  profane  world  ! 
How  ought  they  to  be  alarmed  and  exhorted  to  hear 
the  voice  of  wifdom  in  the  prefent  life,  during  the 
accepted  time,  lejl  fear  come  upon  them  as  dejolation^ 
and  deJiruSfion  as  a  ivhirlwind ! 

Laftly,  We  may  obferve,  that  as  undue  confidence 
leads  to  fecurity,  and  confequently  to  fuch  fins,  as 
deftroy  this  confidence,  unlefs  we  be  fo  unhappy,  as 
to  be  able  to  recal  the  internal  feeling  of  this  confi- 
dence without  fufficient  contrition;  and  as  the  difpro- 
portionate  fearfulnefs,  which  is  its  oppofite,  begets 
vigilance,  and  thus  deftroys  itfelf  alfo ;  whence  per- 
fons in  the  progrefs  of  a  religious  courfe  are  often 
pafTing  from  one  extreme  to  another;  fo  it  is  difficult 
for  ferious  perfons,  in  thinking  or  fpeaking  about  the 
terms  of  falvation,   to  refl  in  any  particular  point; 
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they  are  always  apt  to  quality  the  laft  decifion,  what- 
ever it  be,  either  with  fome  alarming  caution,  or 
comfortable  fuggeftion,  left  they  fhould  miflead 
thcmfelves  or  others.  This  is  part  of  that  obfcurity 
and  uncertainty,  which  is  our  chief  guard  and  fecurity 
in  this  ftate  of  probation,  and  the  daily  bread  of  our 
fouls.  Let  me  once  more  add  this  neceflary  obfcr- 
vation,  viz.  that  future  eternal  happinefs  is  of  in- 
finitely more  weight  than  prefent  comforts  and  there- 
fore that  we  ought  to  labour  infinitely  more  after 
purity  and  perfection,  than  even  after  fpiritual  de- 
lights. We  are  only  upon  our  journey  through  the 
wildernefs  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  as  we  cannot 
want  manna  from  day  to  day  for  our  fupport,  it  is  of 
little  concernment,  whether  we  have  more  delicious 
food.  Let  us  therefore  hunger  and  thirfi  after  righte- 
cufnefs  itfelfs  that  fo  we  may  firft  be  filled  with  it,  and 
afterwards,  in  due  time,  may  obtain  that  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  which  will  be  the  reward  of  it. 


SECT, 
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SECT.        V. 

OF  THE  FINAL  HAPPINESS  OF   ALL  MANKIND  IN 
SOME  DISTANT  FUTURE  STATE. 

PROP.        XCIV. 

It  is  probable  from  Reafon  that  all  Mankind  will  be 
made  happy  ultimately. 


k  l^6'< 


For,  Firft,  It  has  been  obferved  all  along  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  that  all  the  evils  that  befal  either 
body  or  nnind  in  this  ftate,  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove one  or  both.  If  they  fail  of  producing  a 
peculiar,  appropriated  intermediate  good  efifed,  they 
muft,  however,  neceffarily  contribute  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  that  felfj  carnal  or  fpiritual,  grofs  or  re- 
fined, which  is  an  infuperable  bar  to  our  happinefs 
in  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  of  his  works.  Now, 
if  we  reafon  at  all  concerning  a  future  ftate,  it  muft 
be  from  analogies  taken  from  this;  and  that  we 
are  allowed  to  reafon,  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  with 
ibme  juftncfs,  concerning  a  future  ftate,  will  appear 
from  the  great  coincidence  of  the  foregoing  natural 
arguments  for  a  future  ftate,  and  for  the  rewards  and 
puniftiments  of  it,  with  what  the  fcriptures  have  deli- 
vered upon  the  fame  heads;  alfo  becaufe  a  fimilar 
kind  of  reafonings  in  refpedt  of  the  future  ftates, 
which  fucceed  in  order  from  infancy  to  old  age,  is 
found  to  be  juft,  and  to  afford  many  ufeful  diredions 
and  prediftions.  We  ought  therefore  to  judge,  that 
the  evils  of  a  future  ftate  will  have  the  fame  ten- 
dency, and  final  caufe,  as  thofe  of  this  life,  viz.  to 
meliorate  and  perfeft  our  natures,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  of  his  works. 

E  e  2  Secondly 
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Secondly,  The  generation  of  benevolence,  by  the 
natural  and  neceffary  tendency  of  our  frames,  is  a 
ftrong  argument  for  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  inconfiftent  to  fuppofe,  that  God 
fhould  thus  compel  us  to  learn  iiniverfal  unlimited 
benevolence ;  and  then  not  provide  food  for  it.  And 
both  this  and  the  foregoing  argument  feem  conclufive, 
though  we  fliould  not  take  in  the  divine  benevolence. 
They  are  both  fupported  by  the  analogy  and  uni- 
formity apparent  in  the  creation,  by  the  mutual 
adaptations  and  correfpondencies  of  things  exifling  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  places :  but  they 
receive  much  additional  force  from  the  confideration 
of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  if  that  be  firft  proved  by 
other  evidences  j  as  they  are  themfelves  the  ftrongeft 
evidences  for  it,  when  taken  in  a  contrary  order  of 
reafoning. 

And  as  the  benevolence  of  one  part  of  the  creation 
is  thus  an  argument  for  the  happinefs  of  the  other ; 
fo,  fince  benevolence  is  itfelf  happinefs,  a  tendency 
to  learn  it  in  any  being  is  alfo  an  argument  for  his 
own  happinefs.  And,  upon  the  whole,  fince  God 
has  commanded  his  beloved  fons,  the  good,  to  love 
and  compaffionate  every  being,  that  comes  within 
their  cognizance,  by  the  voice  of  their  natures 
fpeaking  within  them,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
his  favourites  (to  fpeak  according  to  prefent  ap- 
pearances, and  our  neceffary  conceptions,  which 
with  this  caution  is  juftifiable)  will  fail  of  their 
proper  reward  in  the  gratification  of  this  their 
benevolence. 

Thirdly,  The  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  is  an  ar- 
gument for  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind. 
This  appears  without  any  particular  difcuffion  of 
this  attribute.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  for  the 
reader  juft  to  review  the  evidences  for  it  above 
exhibited,  and  their  tendency  to  prove  the  ultimate 
happinefs  of  all  God's  creatures. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  The  infinite  happinefs  and  perfedion 
of  God  is  an  argument  for,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
pledge  of,  the  ultimate  happinefs  and  perfeflion  of 
all  his  creatures.  For  thefe  attributes,  being  infinite, 
muft  bear  down  all  oppofition  from  the  quarters  of 
mifery  and  imperfedtion.  And  this  argument  will 
be  much  ftronger,  if  we  fuppofe  (with  reverence  be 
it  fpoken!)  any  intimate  union  between  God  and 
his  creatures ;  and  that,  as  the  happinefs  of  the  crea- 
tures ariies  from  their  love  and  worfhip  of  God,  fo 
the  happinefs  of  God  confifts,  fhews  itfelf,  &c.  (for 
one  does  not  know  how  to  exprefs  this  properly)  in 
love  and  beneficence  to  the  creatures.  As  God  is 
prefent  every  where,  knows  and  perceives  every 
thing,  he  may  alfo,  in  a  way  infinitely  fuperior  to  our 
comprehenfion,  feel  every  where  for  all  his  creatures. 
Now,  according  to  this,  it  would  feem  to  us,  that  all 
muft  be  brought  to  ultim.ate  infinite  happinefs,  which 
is,  in  his  eye,  prefent  infinite  happinefs. 

Fifthly,  The  impartiality  of  God,  in  refpedl  of  all 
his  creatures,  feems  to  argue,  that,  if  one  be  made 
infinitely  happy  upon  the  balance,  all  will  be  made 
fo.  That  benevolence,  which  is  infinite,  muft  be 
impartial  alfo  j  muft  look  upon  all  individuals,  and 
all  degrees  of  happinefs,  with  an  equal  eye  j  muft 
ftand  in  a  relation  of  indifi^erence  to  them  all.  Now 
this  is  really  fo,  if  we  admit  the  third  of  the  foregoing 
fuppofitions  concerning  the  divine  benevolence.  If 
all  individuals  be  at  laft  infinitely  happy  upon  the 
balance,  they  are  fo  at  prefent  in  the  eye  of  God,  /.  e. 
he  is  perfectly  impartial  to  all  his  creatures.  And 
thus  every  intermediate  finite  degree  of  mifery, 
how  great  foever,  may  be  confiftent  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  God.  But  to  fuppofe,  before  the  creatures 
A  and  B  exifted,  that  A  was  made  by  God  to  be 
eternally  happy,  and  B  made  to  be  eternally  miferable, 
feems  as  irreconcileable  to  God's  impartiality,  as  to 
his  benevolence.  That  both  ftiould  be  made  for 
K  e  3  eternal 
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eternal  and  infinite  happinefs,  one  to  enjoy  it  in  one 
way,  the  other  in  another,  one  by  pafling  through 
much  pain,  the  other  by  paffing  through  little  or 
perhaps  none,  one  by  an  acceleration  in  one  period 
of  his  exiftence,  the  other  in  another,  &c.  &c.  is 
perfe6l]y  confident  with  God's  impartiality ;  for,  the 
happinefs  of  each  being  infinite  at  prefent  in  the 
eye  of  God,  his  eye  muft  regard  them  equally.  And, 
even  in  the  eye  of  finite  beings,  if  A\  happinefs 
feems  lefs  than  5's,  in  one  refped,  becaufe  A  palTes 
through  more  pain,  it  may  feem  greater  in  another, 
becaufe  he  arrives  at  greater  degrees  of  it  in  lefs 
time.  But  this  is  all  appearance.  Different  finite 
beings  form  different  judgments  according  to  their 
different  experiences,  and  ways  of  reafoning.  Who 
therefore  fhall  be  made  the  ftandard  ?  Not  the  inferior 
orders  certainly.  And,  if  the  fuperior,  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  reft,  till  we  conclude,  that  all  that  ap- 
pears to  all  finite  beings,  is  falfe  and  delufive; 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  infinite  being  is  the 
only  true  real  judgment  Now  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fhew,  according  to  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios, 
how,  allowing  the  third  fuppofidon  concerning  thq 
divine  goodnefs,  all  individuals  are  equally  happy  in 
the  eye  of  God.  And  thus  the  impartiality  of  God 
is  vindicated,  according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of 
things,  in  the  judgment  of  his  own  infinite  under- 
ftanding. 

Sixthly,  All  the  foregoing  reafoning  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  more  iliort  and  clear  upon  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  mechanifmj  but  it  is  not  invalidated  by  that 
of  free-will.  For  free-will  muft  be  confidered  as 
the  produdion  of  infinite  power,  and  therefore  as 
being  fuited  to  the  reft  of  the  divine  attributes, 
his  benevolence,  happinefs,  and  impartiality,  and 
to  all  the  methods,  by  which  God  conducts  men  to 
benevolence  and  happinefs.  Or,  if  the  hypothefis  of 
free-will  be  a   bar   to  the   foregoing  reafonings  ia 

their 
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dieir  full  extent,  it  cannot,  however,  account  for 
mifery  upon  the  whole,  much  lefs  for  eternal  mifery. 
To  fuppofe  that  God  wills  and  defires  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  and  yet  that  he  has  given 
them  a  power,  by  which  many  of  them  will,  in  fad, 
make  themfelves  eternally  milerable,  alfo  that  he 
forefees  this  in  general,  and  even  in  each  particular 
cafe,  is  either  to  fuppofe  God  under  fome  fatal 
neceflity  of  giving  fuch  a  power  j  or  elfe  to  take 
away  his  unlimited  benevolence  in  reality,  after  that 
it  has  been  allowed  in  words.  If  therefore  God  has 
given  men  free-will  in  fuch  a  meafure,  as  that  they 
may  bring  upon  themfelves  finite  mifery  thereby 
in  the  prefent  ftatc,  or  in  any  future  intermediate  one, 
we  muft,  however,  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  reftrained,  as 
that  it  fhall  not  occafion  infinite  and  eternal  mifery. 
"■The  caufe  of  the  caufe  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  thing  caujed; 
which  is  furely  as  evident  in  the  application  of  it  to 
the  prefent  fubjed,  as  in  any  other  inftance,  where 
it  can  be  applied. 

Seventhly,  There  are  many  obvious  and  undenir- 
able  arguments,  taken  from  the  relative  attributes 
of  God,  which  firft  exclude  the  eternal  mifery  of  his 
creatures,  and  then  eftablilli  their  ultimate  happinefs 
by  necefiary,  or,  at  lead,  by  probable  confequence. 
Thus  the  whole  tenor  of  nature  reprefents  God  to 
us  as  our  creator,  preferver,  governor,  friend,  and 
father.  All  ages  and  nations  have  fallen  into  this 
language ;  and  it  is  verified  every  day  by  the  won- 
derful beauty,  harmony,  and  beneficence,  mani- 
fefted  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  particularly 
in  the  exquifite  make  of  our  bodies  and  minds. 
Shall  then  a  Creator,  who  is  a  friend  and  father, 
create  for  eternal  infinite  mifery  ?  Can  any  inter- 
mediate fuppofitions,  free-will,  perverfenefs,  repro- 
batenefs,  &c.  reconcile  and  unite  extremes  fo  utterly 
difcordant  ?  Will  he  preferve  an  exiftence,  which 
ceafes  to  afford  happinefs,  and  can  now  only  pro- 
duce 
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duce  mifery  without  end  ?  Will  not  the  governor 
and  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  In  whatever 
manner  fin  be  eftinnated,  it  mull  be  finite,  becaufe 
it  is  the  work  of  a  finite  mind,  of  finite  principles  and 
paflions.  To  fuppofe  therefore  a  finner  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  condemned  to  infinite  irreverfible  mifery,  on 
account  of  the  finite  fins  of  this  life,  feems  moil 
highly  injurious  to  the  juftice  of  God.  And  to  fay, 
that  this  infinite  irreverfible  mifery  is  not  merely  the 
confequence  of  the  fins  of  this  life,  but  alfo  of  thofe 
to  be  committed  in  another,  is  to  give  a  power  of 
repenting,  and  becoming  virtuous,  as  well  as  of 
finning,  in  another  life  \  whence  the  fentence  might 
be  reverfed,  contrary  to  the  fuppofition. 

The  word  man  of  thofe  who  go  to  heaven,  and 
the  befl  of  thofe  who  go  to  hell,  feem  to  us,  if  we 
will  reafon  upon  thefe  fubje6ls,  as  we  do  upon  others, 
to  differ  but  by  an  infinitelimal  difference,  as  one  may 
fay;  and  yet  the  reward  of  the  firll,  being  eternal, 
however  fmall  in  each  finite  portion  of  time,  muft 
at  laft  become  infinite  in  magnitude;  and  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  laft  in  like  manner.  There  would  there- 
fore be  a  double  infinite  difference  in  the  reward 
and  punifhment,  where  the  virtue  and  vice,  caufing 
thefe  refpeftively,  have  only  an  infinitely  fmall  one. 
To  fay,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  of  another  life  may  be  fo  conduced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  happinefs  and  mifery  in  each,  as  that  the 
balance  fhall  not  become  ultimately  infinite  in  either, 
is  to  take  away  all  hopes  and  fears  relating  to  a 
future  ftate,  i.  e.  morally  and  pradlically  to  take  away 
the  ftate  itfelf. 

Again,  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  an  infinitely  mer- 
ciful Father  will  caft  off  his  fon  utterly,  and  doom 
him  to  eternal  mifery,  without  farther  trials  than 
what  this  life  affords  ?  We  fee  numberlefs  inftances 
of  perfons  at  prefent  abandoned  to  vice,  who  yet, 
according   to   all  probable   appearances,    might   be 
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reformed  by  a  proper  mixture  of  corre(5lion,  inftruc- 
tion,  hope,  and  fear.  And  what  man  is  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  do,  may  and  muft,  as  fliould 
feem,  be  both  poffible  to  God,  and  adually  effedled 
by  him.  He  muft  have  future  difcipline  of  a  feverer 
kind  for  thofe  whom  the  chaftifements  of  this  life 
did  not  bring  to  themfelves.  Yet  ftill  they  will  all 
be  fatherly  chaftifements,  intended  to  amend  and 
perfefb,  not  to  be  final  and  vindi6live.  That  the 
bulk  of  finners  are  not  utterly  incorrigible,  even 
common  obfervation  fhews  5  but  the  hiftory  of  aflb- 
ciation  makes  it  ftill  more  evident  j  and  it  feems  very 
repugnant  to  analogy  to  fuppofe,  that  any  finners, 
even  the  very  worft  that  ever  lived,  Iliould  be  fo, 
lliould  be  hardened  beyond  the  reach  of  all  fufFering, 
of  all  felfiftinefs,  hope,  fear,  good-will,  gratitude, 
&c.  For  we  are  all  alike  in  kind,  and  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  degree  here.  We  have  each  of  us  paffions 
of  all  forts,  and  lie  oper^  to  influences  of  all  forts ; 
fo  as  that  the  perfons  A  and  5,  in  whatever  different 
proportions  their  intelleftual  affe6tions  now  exift, 
may,  by  a  fuitable  fet  of  impreffions,  become  here- 
after alike. 

Thefe  and  many  fuch  like  reafonings  muft  occur 
to  attentive  perfons  upon  this  fubjedl,  fo  as  to  make 
it  highly  unfuitable  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
or  to  the  relations  which  he  bears  to  us,  according 
to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  that  infinite  irreverfible 
mifery,  to  commence  at  death,  fhould  be  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  fins  of  this  life.  And,  by  purfuing  this 
method  of  reafoning,  we  fhall  be  led  firft  to  exclude 
mifery  upon  the  balance,  and  then  to  hope  for  the 
ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  of  all  mankind. 


PROP. 
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PROP.        XCV. 

Xt  is  prohahle  from  the  Scriptures,   that  all  Mankind 
will  be  made  ultimately  happy. 

In  confidering  the  do6lrine  of  the  fcriptures  upon 
this  head,  it  will  firft  be  requifite  to  (hew,  that  the 
texts  alleged  to  prove  the  ablblutely  eternal  and  irre- 
verfible  mifery  of  the  wicked  in  another  life,  may 
juftly  be  interpreted  in  a  different  fenfe. 

Now  the  Greek  words  tranflated  eternal,  everlajl- 
ingy  and/cr  ever,  in  the  New  Teftament,  do  not  by 
derivation  ftand  for  an  abfolute  eternity,  neither  arc 
they  always  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  New  Teftament, 
the  Septuagint,  or  pagan  authors.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  correfponding  Hebrew  words.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  they  generally  reprefent  a  long  du- 
ration J  and  this  is  fometimes  limited  by  the  context, 
or  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  fometimes  not.  Now, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  the  punilhments  of 
the  wicked  will  be  of  great  duration,  fuppofe  of 
one  or  more  long  ages  or  difpenfations.  But  one 
might  rather  conclude  from  the  words  of  the  original, 
jf  their  derivation  be  confidered,  that  they  will  end 
at  the  expiration  of  fome  fuch  long  period,  than  that 
they  will  be  abfolutely  eternal. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  eternity  of  God  is  exprefied 
by  the  fame  words;  I  anfwer,  that  here  the  nature 
of  the  fubje6t  gives  a  fenfe  to  the  words,  whereof 
they  are  otherwife  incapable.  It  may  be  urged  in 
like  manner,  that  the  duration  of  future  rewards 
is  expreffed  by  the  fame  words;  but  then  the  ab- 
folute eternity  of  this  duration  is  not  perhaps  dedu- 
cible  at  all  from  thefe  or  any  other  words.  We 
muft  in  this  entirely  refer  ourfelves  to  the  bounty 
and  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  and  depend  upon 
him  for  all  our  expedations.  Befides,  the  nature 
of  the  fubje£t  differs  widely  here.     To  fuppofe  the 
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mifery  of  the  wicked  to  be,  in  every  refpefV,  equal 
and  parallel  to  the  happinefs  of  the  good,  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  fcriptures;  and 
looks  like  fetting  up  the  Manichean  doctrine  of  two 
oppofite  infinite  principles,  a  doflrine  every  where 
condemned  in  effe6b,  though  not  in  exprefs  words, 
both  by  the  Old  and  New  Teflannent.  We  may 
add,  that  the  happinefs  of  the  good  is  alfo  denoted 
in  fcripture  by  incorruption,  indiflfolubility,  &c.  as 
well  as  by  the  words  applied  to  the  puniihments  of 
the  wicked. 

The  words  of  our  Saviour,  "johere  their  "jjorni  dieth 
not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,  are  thought  by 
fome  to  be  a  flrong  argument  for  the  abfolute 
eternity  of  future  punifliment.  But  as  thefe  words 
are  taken  from  Ifaiah,  and  allude  to  the  punilhmenc 
of  the  malefactors,  whofe  carcafes  were  fuffered  to 
rot  upon  the  ground,  or  burnt  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
norn,  they  appear  to  be  too  popular  and  figurative 
to  juflify  fuch  an  interpretation.  And  yet  they  feem 
plainly  intended  to  declare  the  very  long  duration  of 
future  punifhment;  and  that,  as  the  worms,  which 
feed  upon  a  putrefied  body,  or  the  fire,  which  burns 
it  in  this  world,  do  themfelves  come  to  a  certain  and 
known  period,  the  mifery  of  another  world,  and 
the  fire  of  hell,  will  have  no  definite  one ;  but  con- 
tinue till  they  have  confumcd  the  fin  and  guilt  which 
feed  them.  In  this  way  of  interpretation,  the  pafiage 
under  confideration  would  agree  with  that  concerning 
the  payment  of  the  laji  farthing. 

Our  Saviour's  exprefiion  concerning  Judas,  viz. 
that  it  had  been  good  for  him,  that  he  had  not  been 
born,  cannot  indeed  be  alleged  for  the  proof  of  the 
eternity  of  future  puniflimentj  but  it  feems  to  op- 
pofe  the  fuppofition  of  the  ultimate  happinefs  of 
all.  However,  this  expreffion  may  be  popular  and 
proverbial;  or  it  may  perhaps  denote,  that  his  laft 
agonies,  or  his  fufferings  in  another  world,   fhould 
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outweigh  all  his  preceding  happinefs,  or  fonne  way 
admit  of  an  interpretation  confident  with  the  propo- 
fition  under  confideration.  For  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  fufficiendy  clear  and  precife  for  an  abfolute  dif- 
proof  of  it.  We  may  add,  that  as  every  man,  who 
at  his  death  falls  jfhort  of  the  terms  of  falvation, 
whatever  thefe  be,  crucifies  the  Son  of  God  afrefij,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  St.  Pauly  fo  he  will  have 
reafon,  according  to  his  then  neceflary  conceptions, 
to  wifh  with  JudaSy  that  he  had  never  been  born. 
O  that  they  were  vjife,  that  they  underfiood  this,  that 
they  would  confider  their  latter  end ! 

Now,  as  the  words  of  the  New  Teftament  do 
not  neceffarily  infer  the  abfolute  eternity  of  punifh- 
ment;  fo  the  general  tenor  of  reafoning  there  ufed, 
■with  numberlefs  pafiages  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  concerning  the  mercy  of  God,  his  rea- 
dinefs  to  forgive,  &c.  favour  the  contrary  opinion. 
And  this  is  a  farther  reafon  for  interpreting  thefe  texts 
of  an  indefinitely  long  duration  only  j  and  that  ef- 
pecially  if  the  fmall  number  of  them,  and  the  in- 
finite importance  of  the  do6trine,  v/hich  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  be  alfo  taken  into  confideration. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  we  may  obferve,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  all  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  from  whence  the 
abfolute  eternity  of  future  punifhment  can  be  at  all 
inferred,  except  the  words,  everlafiing  deflru£lion 
from  the  prefence  of  our  Lordy  i  ThefiT.  i.  9.  though 
the  Epiftles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews  are  both  of 
them  general  fummaries  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
and  though  he  fpeaks  in  both  of  future  punifhment. 
In  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  he  fays,  tribulation 
and  anguijh  (not  eternal  tribulation)  fhall  be  upon 
every  foul  of  man,  that  doth  evil;  alfo  that  the  wa- 
ges of  fin  is  deathy  not  eternal  death,  or  eternal  ■ 
punifhment;  whereas  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life. 
In  the  Epiftle  to  the  HebrewSy  he  al"ks,  of  how  much 
forer  punifhment  than  temporal  death,  an  apoftate 
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is  to  be  thought  worthy  ?  Which  feems  not  likely 
for  him  to  do,  had  he  believed  it  eternal.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  St.  Luke's 
Gofpel,  or  his  Jcls  of  the  ApojileSy  in  St.  John\ 
Gofpel,  or  his  Epiftles,  or  in  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
James y  St.  PeteVy  or  St.  Jude.  And  yet  good  men 
now,  who  believe  the  eternity  of  punifhment,  fcarce 
ever  fail  to  infift  upon  it  mofl  earneftly  in  their  dif- 
courfes  and  exhortations.  For,  if  it  be  a  doftrine 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  it  is  fo  eflential  a  one,  as 
that  it  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  any  infpired 
writer,  nor  fail  to  have  been  declared  in  the  moft 
exprefs  terms,  which  certainly  cannot  be  faid  of  any 
of  the  texts  alleged  to  prove  the  eternity  of  punilh- 
ment.  The  words  tranflated  eternaly  and  for  every 
muft  have  been  ambiguous  to  the  Jewsy  L  e.  to  the 
firfl  chriftiansi  and  the  figurative  expreflion,  their 
worm  dieth  noty  &"c.  is  far  lefs  determinate  than 
many  phrafes,  which  our  Saviour  might  have  cho- 
fen,  had  it  been  his  intention  to  denounce  abfolutely 
eternal  mifery. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  writings  of  the  moft  ancient  fathers,  that 
they  put  fuch  a  conftrudtion  upon  the  words  of 
the  New  Teftament  j  and  the  omiffion  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  ancient  creeds  fhews,  that  it  was  no 
original  doftrine,  or  not  thought  eflential  j  which  yet 
could  not  be,  if  it  was  believed  j  or  that  many 
eminent  perfons  for  fome  centuries  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  And  indeed  the  do6lrine  of  purgatory,  as 
now  taught  by  the  papifts,  feems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  a  genuine  do6lrine  held  by  the  ancient  fathers 
concerning  a  purifying  fire. 

It  miay  perhaps  be,  that  the  abfolute  eternity  of 
punifhment  was  not  received,  till  after  the  intro- 
duftion  of  metaphyfical  fubdeties  relating  to  time, 
eternity,  &:c.  and  the  ways  of  exprefling  thefe,  /.  e. 
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not  till  after  the  pagan  philofophy,  and  vain  deceit, 
had  mixed  itfelf  with  and  corrupted  chriftianity. 

Still  farther,  it  does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  con- 
fonant  to  the  nature  of  the  chriftian  religion  to  in- 
terpret the  New  Teftament  in  a  ftridt  literal  manner, 
or  adhere  to  phrafes  in  oppofition  to  the  general 
tenor  of  it.  Our  Saviour  in  many  places  appeals  to 
the  natural  equitable  judgments  of  his  auditors. 
The  evangelifts  and  apoftles  all  enter  into  the  reafons 
of  things ;  the  gofpels  clre  Ihort  memoirs  j  the  epif- 
tles  were  written  to  friends,  and  new  converts  -,  and 
the  nature  of  fuch  writings  mull  be  very  different 
from  that  of  a  precife  determinate  law,  fuch  as  that 
of  Mofes,  or  the  civil  law  of  any  country.  And 
indeed  herein  lies  one  material  diff'erence  between 
the  rigid  Jewijh  difpenfation,  and  the  chriftian,  which 
laft  is  called  by  St.  James  the  perfeSi  law  of  liberty. 
From  all  which  it  follows,  that  we  are  rather  to  follow 
the  general  tenor,  than  to  adhere  to  particular  ex- 
preffions.  And  this  will  appear  ftill  more  reafonable, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  we  are  yet  but  novices 
in  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  their 
declarations  concerning  future  events. 

Another  argument  againft  interpreting  the  paflages 
above  referred  to,  in  the  fenfe  of  abfolutely  eternal 
mifery,  is,  that  there  are  many  other  paflages,  whole 
flrift  and  literal  fenfe  is  contrary  thereto.  And  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  feems,  that  the  infinite  goodnefs  of 
God,  fo  many  ways  declared  in  the  fcriptures,  muft 
foon  turn  the  fcale.  For  the  fcriptures  muft  be 
made  confiftent  with  themfelves;  and  the  veracity 
and  goodnefs  of  God  feem  much  rather  to  oblige 
him  to  perform  a  promife,  than  to  execute  a  threat- 
ening. I  will  mention  a  few  paflages,  fome  of  which 
it  may  be  obferved  even  eftablifli  the  contrary  doc- 
trine of  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind. 
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Thus  the  moft  natural,  as  well  as  the  moft  ftri6t 
and  literal  lenle  of  the  words,  As  hi  Adam  all  die^ 
Jo  in  Chrijl  jlmll  all  he  made  alhe,  is  the  ultimate 
iiappinefs  of  all  the  children  of  Adam ^  of  all  man- 
kind. God's  mercy  is  declared  to  endure  for  ever ; 
and  he  is  faid  not  to  keep  his  anger  fcr  ever :  which 
expreflions,  in  their  firft  and  moft  obvious  fenfe, 
are  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  abfolute  eternity 
of  punifhment.  Our  Saviour  fays,  that  the  perfon 
who  is  not  reconciled  to  his  brother,  /Jjall  not  be  dif- 
charged  till  he  has  paid  the  laft  farthing  j  which  in- 
timates, that  there  is  a  time  when  he  will  be  dif- 
charged.  In  like  manner  the  debtor,  who  owed  his 
lord  ten  thoufand  talents,  is  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors,  till  he  pay  thefe.  To  fay  that  he  can 
never  pay  them,  becaufe  as  we  have  all  our  faculties 
from  God,  fo  we  can  merit  nothing  from  God, 
is  to  embrace  the  mechanical  hypothefis,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  all,  muft  be  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  the  eternity  of  punifliment.  For,  if  a  man 
cannot  have  merit,  he  cannot  have  demerit.  To 
fuppofe  a  creature  any  way  brought  into  being  upon 
fuch  terms  as  to  be  only  capable  of  demerit,  feems 
moft  highly  injurious  to  the  attributes  of  God,  by 
whatever  means  this  be  effeded,  the  fall  of  our 
firft  parents,  or  any  other. 

Again,  God  in  judgment  remembers  mercy.  This 
is  faid  in  general ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  judgments  of  this  world.  And  to 
do  fo,  when  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  this  world 
are  every  where  in  the  New  Teftament  declared 
unworthy  of  our  regard  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of 
another,  is  highly  unfuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God. 
But  indeed  this  cannot  be  done  without  departing 
from  the  moft  obvious  literal  fenfe.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  paflages,  God  is  not  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amijs ;  that  he  is  loving  to  every  man  j 
that  his  mercy,  his  tender  mercy,  is  over  all  his 
works,  &*c.     Can  it  be  faid  with  any  appearance  of 
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truth,  that  God  will  give  an  infinite  overbalance  of 
mifery  to  thofe  beings  whonn  he  loves. 

It  may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  that  though  the 
punifhments  of  a  future  (late  be  finite;  yet  this  Ihould 
not  be  declared  in  fo  many  words  in  the.  fcriptures. 
For  fuch  a  procedure  would  be  analogous  to  the  gra- 
dual opening  of  all  God's  difpenfations  of  mercy. 
Mankind  in  their  infant  ftate  were  not  able  to  re- 
ceive fuch  kind  of  nourifhment ;  neither  are  all  per- 
haps yet  able.  But,  if  future  punilhments  be  ab- 
folutely  eternal,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  this 
fhould  not  have  been  declared  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms,  and  in  many  places  of  fcripture ;  alfo  how 
there  Ihould  be  fo  many  paflages  there,  which  are 
apparendy  inconfiftent  therewith. 

There  remains  one  argument  more,  and  of  great 
weight  in  my  opinion,  againft  interpreting  any  paf- 
fages  of  fcripture  fo  as  to  denounce,  abfolutely  eternal 
mifery.  This  is,  the  declarations  of  the  fcriptures 
concerning  the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  the  eledt, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  entering  in  at  the  ftrait 
gate,  already  taken  notice  of.  To  fuppofe  future 
punifhments  to  be  abfolutely  eternal,  is  to  fup- 
pofe, that  the  chriftian  difpenfation  condemns  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  infinite  mifery  upon 
the  balance,  whilft  yet  it  is  every  where  declared  to 
be  a  difpenfation  of  mercy,  to  be  glory  to  God,  and 
good-will  to  men  j  which  is  a  great  apparent  incon- 
fiftency.  And  indeed,  unlefs  the  dodrine  of  abfo- 
lutely eternal  puniffiment  be  taken  away,  it  feems 
impra6licable  to  convince  the  world  of  the  great 
purity  and  perfeftion  required  by  the  gofpel  in  order 
to  our  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
there  be  no  punifhment  in  another  ftate,  befides 
what  is  abfolutely  eternal,  men  of  very  low  degrees 
of  virtue  will  hope  to  efcape  this,  and  confequently 
to  efcape  v/ith  impunity :  whereas,  if  there  be  a  purg- 
ing fire^  into  which  all  the  wicked  are  to  be  caft,  to 
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remain  and  fuffer  there  according  to  their  demerits, 
far  beyond  what  men  generally  fuffer  in  this  lifej 
and  if  there  be  only  few,  that  are  admitted  to  hap- 
pinefs  after  the  expiration  of  this  life,  without  fuch 
farther  purification  j  what  vigour  and  earneftnefs 
fhould  we  ufe  to  efcape  fo  great  a  punilliment,  and 
to  be  of  the  happy  number  of  thofe,  whofe  names 
are  written  in  the  book  of  life  ! 

This  may  fuffice  to  Ihew,  that  the  abfolute  eter- 
nity of  future  punifhment  cannot  be  concluded  from 
the  fcriptures.  We  are  next  to  inquire  what  evi- 
dences they  afford  for  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all 
mankind,  i  have  already  mentioned  fome  paffa- 
ges,  which  favour  this  dodlrine ;  but  I  intend 
now  to  propofe  two  arguments  of  a  more  general 
nature. 

Firft,  then,  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fcriptures 
give  a  fanftion  to  mod  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments, taken  from  the  light  of  nature,  for  this  doc- 
trine, by  reafoning  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the 
punifhments  of  the  Jews  and  others  are  reprefented 
as  chaftifements,  t.  e.  as  evils  tending  to  produce  a 
good  greater  than  themfelves.  Our  benevolence  to 
our  children  is  reprefented  by  Chrift,  as  an  argu- 
ment of  the  infinitely  greater  benevolence  of  God 
our  heavenly  father.  God  promifes  to  make  Abra- 
ham happy  by  making  his  pofterity  happy,  and 
them  happy  by  making  them  the  inftruments  of 
happinefs  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (which  they 
are  ftill  to  be  probably  in  a  much  more  ample 
manner,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been).  Now  this 
fhews,  that  the  happinefs,  intended  for  us  all,  is 
the  gratification  of  our  benevolence.  The  good- 
nefs  of  God  is  every  where  reprefented  as  prevailing 
over  his  feverity ;  he  remembers  good  aftions  to 
thoufands  of  generations,  and  punilhes  evil  ones  only 
to  the  third  and  fourth.  Not  a  fparrow  is  forgotten 
before   him  ;    he  giveth  to   all  their  meat  in  due 
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feafon ;  pities  us,  as  a  father  does  his  children  i  and 
fets  our  fins  as  far  from  us,  as  heaven  is  from 
earth,  &c.  All  which  kind  of  language  furely  im- 
plies both  infinite  mercy  in  the  forgivenefs  of  fin, 
and  infinite  love  in  advancing  his  purified  children. 
We  are  all  the  offspring  of  God,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  agreeably  to  other  phrafes,  are  heirs  of  all 
thingSy  heirs  of  Gody  and  coheirs  with  Chrifl^  members 
of  the  myfiical  body  of  Chrifiy  and  of  each  other ^  i.  e. 
we  are  all  partakers  of  the  happinefs  of  God,  through 
his  bounty  and  mercy.  God  is  the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  well  as  of  the  Jews  j  and  has  concluded 
them  all  in  unbelief  only  that  he  jnight  have  mercy  upon 
alL  And,  in  general,  all  the  arguments  for  the  ulti- 
mate happinefs  of  all  mankind,  taken  from  the 
relations  which  we  bear  to  God,  as  our  creator,  pre- 
ferver,  governor,  father,  friend,  and  God,  are  abun- 
dantly attefted  by  the  fcriptures. 

Secondly,  There  are  in  the  fcriptures  fome  argu- 
ments for  the  ultimate  refloration  and  happinefs  of 
all  mankind,  which  now  feem  fufiiciently  full  and 
ftrong,  and  which  yet  could  not  be  underftood  in 
former  ages ;  at  leaft  we  fee,  that,  in  fa6l,  they 
were  not.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hiflory  of  the  JewiJJj 
ftate,  with  the  prophecies  relating  thereto.  For  we 
may  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  the 
body  politic  of  the  Jezvs  muft  be  made  flourifhing 
and  happy,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  the  feverities 
which  God  inflidls  upon  them.  Now  the  Jewifh  ftate, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  appears  to  be  a  type  of 
each  individual  in  particular,  on  one  hand ;  and  of 
mankind  in  general,  on  the  other. 

Thus,  alfo,  it  is  foretold,  that  Chrifl  will  fubdue 
all  things  to  himfelf  But  fubjedtion  to  Chrifl,  accord- 
ing to  the  figurative  prophetic  ftyie  of  the  fcriptures, 
is  happinefs,  not  merely  fubjedtion  by  compulfion, 
like  that  to  an  earthly  conqueror.  Agreeably  to  this, 
all  things  are  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  in  Chrijl^ 
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both  thole  which  are  in  heaven^  and  thofe  m  earth : 
and  St.  Jobn  faw  every  creature  in  heaven^  in  earthy 
under  the  earthy  and  in  the  Jea^  and  all  that  were  in 
theniy  praying  God. 

The  prayer  of  faith  can  rennove  mountains ;  all 
things  are  poflible  to  it;  and,  if  we  could  fuppofe 
all  men  defedive  in  this  article,  in  praying  with 
faith  for  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  mankind,  furely 
our  Saviour  muft  do  thisj  his  prayer  for  his  cru- 
cifiers  cannot  furely  fail  to  obtain  pardon  and  happi- 
nefs for  them* 

We  are  commanded  to  love  God  with  our  whole 
powers,  to  be  joyful  in  him,  to  praife  him  ever  more, 
not  only  for  his  goodnefs  to  us,  but  alfo  for  that  to 
all  the  children  of  men.  But  fuch  love  and  joy,  to 
be  unbounded,  prefuppofe  unbounded  goodnefs  in 
God,  to  be  manifefted  to  all  mankind  in  due  time ; 
elfe  there  would  be  fome  men,  on  whofe  accounts 
we  could  not  rejoice  in  God.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
delay  of  this  manifeftation  of  God's  goodnefs,  with 
the  feverity  exercifed  towards  particulars,  in  their 
progrefs  to  happinefs,  beget  fubmiflion,  refignation, 
fear  and  tremblingy  in  us,  till  at  laft  we  come  to  that 
perfe^  love  that  cajis  out  fear. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments  did  not  fee  the  full  meaning  of  the 
glorious  declarations,  which  the  holy  fpirit  has  de- 
livered to  us  by  their  means ;  juft  as  Daniel,  and  the 
other  prophets,  were  ignorant  of  the  full  and  precife 
import  of  their  prophecies,  relating  to  Chrift.  Or 
perhaps  they  did  i  but  thought  it  expedient,  or  were 
commanded,  not  to  be  more  explicit.  The  chriftian 
religion,  in  converting  the  various  pagan  nations  of 
the  world,  was  to  be  corrupted  by  them;  and  the 
fuperftitious  fear  of  God,  which  is  one  of  thefe  cor- 
ruptions, may  have  been  neceflary  hitherto  on  account 
of  the  reft.  But  now  the  corruptions  of  the  true 
religion  begin  to  be  difcoyered,  and  removed,  by  the 
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earneft  endeavours  of  good  men  of  all  nations  and 
feds,  in  thefe  latter  times,  by  their  corn-paring  Jpi- 
ritnal  things  with  fpiritual. 

How  far  the  brute  creation  is  concerned  in  the 
redemption  by  Chrift,  may  be  doubted  ;  and  it  does 
not  feem  to  be  much  or  immediately  our  bufinefs  to 
inquire,  as  no  relative  duty  depends  thereon.  How- 
ever, their  fall  with  Adaniy  the  covenant  made  with 
them  after  the  deluge,  their  ferving  as  facrifices  for 
the  fins  of  men,  and  as  types  and  emblems  in  the 
prophecies,  their  being  commanded  to  praife  God 
(for  every  thing  that  hath  breath  is  thus  commanded, 
as  well  as  the  Gentiles),  feem  to  intimate,  that  there 
is  mercy  in  ftore  for  them  alfo,  more  than  we  may 
expe(51:,  to  be  revealed  in  due  time.  The  Jews 
confidered  the  Gentiles  as  dogs  in  comparifon  of 
themfelves.  And  the  brute  creatures  appear  by  the 
foregoing  hiftory  of  affociation  to  differ  from  us  in 
degree,  rather  than  in  kind. 

It  may  be  objefted  here,  that,  if  this  opinion  of 
the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind  be  true,  it  is 
not,  however,  proper  to  publifh  it.  Men  are  very 
wicked,  notwithftanding  the  ^fear  of  eternal  punifh- 
ment ;  and  therefore  will  probably  be  more  fo,  if  that 
fear  be  removed,  and  a  hope  give  to  the  moft 
wicked  of  attaining  everlafting  happinefs  ultimately, 
I  anfwer,  Firft,  That  this  opinion  is  already  publifhed 
fo  far,  that  very  few  irreligious  perfons  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  believe  the  contrary  much  longer :  or,  if  they 
do  believe  abfolutely  eternal  punifhment  to  be  the 
do6trine  of  the  fcriptures,  they  will  be  much  induced 
thereby  to  reject  revealed  religion  itfelf  It  feems 
therefore  to  be  now  a  proper  time  to  inquire  candidly 
and  impardally  into  the  truth.  The  world  abounds 
fo  much  with  writers,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  a 
fingle  one  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  great 
weight.  The  arguments  produced  will  themfelves 
be  examined,    and  a  perfon  can  now  do  little  more 
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than  bring  things  to  view  for  the  judgment  of  others. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  all  arts  and  fciences  is  fo 
great,  that  no  one  amongft  them  can  or  ought  to 
have  followers,  unlefs  as  far  as  he  follows  truth. 

But,  Secondly,  It  does  not  feem,  that  even  the 
motives  of  fear  are  leffened  to  confiderate  perfons,  by 
fuppofing  the  fire  of  hell  to  be  only  a  purifying  one. 
For  it  is  clear  from  the  fcriptures,  that  the  punifli- 
ment  will  be  very  dreadful  and  durable.  We  can 
fet  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  or  duration  of  it. 
They  are  therefore  praflically  infinite. 

Thirdly,  The  motives  of  love  are  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  fuppofing  the  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs 
of  all.  This  takes  off  the  charge  of  enthufiafm  from 
that  noble  exprefTion  of  fome  myflical  writers,  in 
which  they  refign  themfelves  entirely  to  God,  both 
for  time  and  eternity.  This  makes  us  embrace  even 
the  moll  wicked  with  the  mod  cordial,  tender, 
humble  affedion.  We  pity  them  at  prefent,  as 
'VBJJels  of  wrath;  yet  live  in  certain  hopes  of  rejoicing 
with  them  at  laft;  labour  to  bring  this  to  pafs,  and 
to  haften  it ;  and  confider,  that  every  thing  is  goodj, 
and  pure,  and  perfe6t,  in  the  light  of  God. 
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I  HAVE  now  gone  through  with  my  oblerva-. 
tlons  on  the  frame,  duty,  and  expe<5lations  of 
MAN,  finiQiing  them  with  the  dodbrine  of  ultimate, 
unlimited  happinefs  to  all.  This  dodrine,  if  it  be 
true,  ought  at  once  to  difpel  all  gloominefs,  anxiety, 
and  forrow,  from  our  hearts  ;  and  raife  them  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  love,  adoration,  and  gratitude 
towards  God,  our  mod  bountiful  creator,  and 
merciful  father,  and  the  inexhauftible  fource  of  all 
happinefs  and  perfedion.  Here  felf-intereft,  -  bene- 
volence, and  piety,  all  concur  to  move  and  exalt  our 
affediiops.  How  happy  in  himfelf,  how  benevolent 
to  others,  and  how  thankful  to  God,  ought  that  man 
to  be,  who  believes  both  himfelf  and  others  born  to 
an  infinite  expeftation !  Since  God  has  bid  us  rejoice, 
what  can  make  us  forrowful  ?  Since  he  has  created  us 
for  happinefs,  what  mifery  can  we  fear  ?  If  we  be 
really  intended  for  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs,  it 
is  no  matter  to  a  truly  refigned  perfon,  when,  or 
where,  or  how.  Nay,  could  any  of  us  fully  conceive, 
and  be  duly  influenced  by,  this  glorious  expectation, 
this  infinite  balance  in  our  favour,  it  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  deprive  all  prefent  evils  of  their  fting  and 
bitternefs.  It  would  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the 
'rrokv  to  hukovj  to  all  our  difficulties  and  anxieties  from 
the  folly,  vice,  and  mifery,  which  we  experience  in 
Qurfelves,  and  fee  in  others,  to  fay,  that  they  will  all 
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end  in  unbounded  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happi- 
nefs;  and  that  the  progrefs  of  every  individual  in 
his  pafTage  through  an  eternal  life  is  from  innperfe(5b 
to  perfeft,  particular  to  general,  lefs  to  greater,  finite 
to  infinite,  and  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

But,  alas !  this  is  chiefly  fpeculation,  and  mull  be 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Whilft  we  continue  en- 
tangled in  the  fetters  of  fin,  we  cannot  enjoy  the 
glorious  liberty  and  privileges  of  the  children  of 
God.  We  cannot  exalt  ourfelves  to  heaven,  and 
make  a  right  eflimate  of  things,  from  the  true 
point  of  view,  till  we  get  clear  of  the  attraflion, 
and  magic  influences  of  the  earth.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  do6trine,  however  great  and  glorious 
in  itfelf,  in  the  eye  of  a  being  fufhciently  advanced 
in  purity  and  comprehenfion,  muft  be  to  us  like  the 
book  given  to  St.  Johriy  bitter  in  the  hellyy  though 
Jweet  in  the  mouth.  The  firfl  general  view  cannot 
but  charm  us,  however  groveling  and  corrupt  our 
minds  may  be.  But  when  we  begin  to  digeft  it, 
when,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  come  to  fee  its 
feveral  evidences,  connedtions,  and  confequences, 
our  felf-intereft,  our  benevolence,  and  our  piety,  in 
proportion  to  their  flrength  and  purity,  will  all  rife 
up,  and  join  their  forces,  and  alarm  us  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  our  faculties.  When  we  confider  the  pu- 
rity required  of  thofe,  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  efcape 
the  fecond  death,  and  the  purifying  lake  of  fire, 
whofe  fmoke  afcendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  i.  e.  for 
ages  of  ages,  we  cannot  but  be  in  pain  for  ourfelves, 
and  work  out  our  own  falvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  When  we  view  the  fin  and  wickednefs, 
with  which  the  world  every  where  abounds,  our 
hearts  cannot  but  melt  with  compafTion  for  others, 
for  the  tortures  that  are  prepared  for  them,  after  the 
expiration  of  this  life,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  pure 
and  fpiritual  happinefs,  to  burn  out  the  ftains  of  fen- 
iuality  and  felf-love,  and  exalt  them  to  the  unbounded 
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love  of  God,  and  his  works.  When  we  confider 
farther,  that  God  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and 
hardens  whom  he  will,  and  that  we,  with  all  our 
pleafures  and  pains,  are  abfolute  nothings  in  compa- 
rifon  of  him,  we  muft,  like  St.  John  again,  fall  down 
at  his  feet  dead  with  aftonilhment.  And  yet  we 
need  not  fear  j  from  the  inftant  that  we  thus  hum- 
ble ourfelves,  he  will  lay  his  hand  upon  us,  and 
exalt  us ;  he  has  the  keys  of  death  and  hell,  in  every 
poflible  fenfe  of  thofe  words. 

There  is  alio  another  confideration,  which,  though 
of  lefs  moment  than  the  foregoing,  is  yet  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  move  the  compaffion  of  the  good, 
and  alarm  the  fears  of  the  wicked ;  I  mean  the  tem- 
poral evils  and  woes,  which  will  probably  fall  upon 
the  nominally  chriftian  dates  of  thefe  weftern  parts, 
the  chriftian  Bahyloriy  before  the  great  revolution 
predifted  in  the  fcriptures,  before  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  his  Chrift.  Thefe  evils  will  be  brought  upon  us 
by  our  excefs  of  wickednefs,  juft  as  the  deluge  was 
upon  the  old  world,  and  the  deftrucflion  of  Sodom 
upon  its  lewd  inhabitants,  through  theirs ;  they  may 
alfo  be  fomewhat  delayed,  or  alleviated,  by  reform- 
ations public  or  private,  even  partial  and  tempo- 
rary ones.  I  will  therefore  make  a  few  fhort  re- 
marks concerning  fuch  things,  as  feem  more  parti- 
cularly to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  prefent  chrif- 
tian world  ;  at  leaft  of  thofe  good  Philadelphians, 
who  are  defirous  to  keep  themfelves  and  others  from 
that  hour  of  temptation,  which  is  coming  upon  us 
all.  My  remarks  muft  be  fuppofed  to  relate  chiefly 
to  this  kingdom  j  to  be  fuggefted  by  what  occurs  in 
its  and  to  be  calculated,  as  far  as  my  poor,  but  fin- 
cere  and  earneft  endeavours  can  have  any  weight, 
to  ftem  for  a  while  that  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety, 
which  feem  ready  to  fwallow  us  up,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  protra6t  the  life  of  the  body  politic.     But  I 
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prefiime,  that  the  refemblance  between  all  the  ftates 
of  chrijiendom  is  fo  great  in  all  the  points  here  con- 
fidered,  that  the  pradtical  confcquences  are  the  fame 
upon  the  whole. 

There  are  fix  things,  which  feem  more  efpecially 
to  threaten  ruin  and  diffolution  to  the  prefent  Itates 
of  chriftendom. 

Firft,  The  great  growth  of  atheifm  and  infidelity, 
particularly  amongft  the  governing  part  of  thefe 
ftates. 

Secondly,  The  open  and  abandoned  lewdnefs, 
to  which  great  numbers  of  both  fexes,  efpecially 
in  the  high  ranks  of  life,  have  given  themfelves 
up. 

Thirdly,  The  fordid  and  avowed  felf-intereft, 
which  is  almoft  the  fole  motive  of  adlion  in  thofe 
who  are  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs. 

Fourthly,  The  licentioufnefs  and  contempt  of 
every  kind  of  authority,  divine  and  human,  which 
is  fo  notorious  in  inferiors  of  all  ranks. 

Fifthly,  The  great  worldly-mindednefs  of  the 
clergy,  and  their  grofs  negle<5ts  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  proper  funftions. 

Sixthly,  The  careleffnefs  and  infatuation  of  parents 
and  magiftrates  with  refpeft  to  the  education  of 
youth,  and  the  confequent  early  corruption  of  the 
rifmg  generation. 

All  thefe  things  have  evident  mutual  connexions 
and  influences;  and,  as  they  all  feem  likely  to  in- 
creafe  from  time  to  time,  fo  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted 
by  a  confiderate  man,  whether  he  be  a  religious 
one  or  no,  but  that  they  will,  fooner  or  later,  bring 
on  a  total  diffolution  of  all  the  forms  of  government, 
that  fubfift  at  prefent  in  the  chriftian  countries  of 
Europe.  I  will  note  down  fome  of  the  principal  fa<5ts 
of  each  kind,  and  fhew  their  utter  inconfiftency  with 
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the  welfare  of  a  body  politic,    and  their  neceflary 
tendency  to  anarchy  and  confufion. 

I  begin  with  the  atheifm  and  infidelity  which  pre- 
vail fo  much  among  the  governing  part  of  thefe  weft- 
ern  kingdoms.  That  infidelity  prevails,  efpecially 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by 
all.  But  the  fame  perfons,  who  treat  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  its  advocates,  with  fo  much  fcorn,  will 
probably,  fome  of  them  at  lead,  profefs  a  regard  to 
natural  religion ;  and  it  may  feem  hard  to  queftion 
their  fincerity.  However,  as  far  as  has  occurred  to 
my  obfervation,  thefe  perfons  either  deceive  them- 
felves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others,  in  this.  There 
appears  in  them  no  love  or  fear  of  God,  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  no  delight  in  meditating  upon  him, 
in  praying  to  him,  or  praifmg  him,  no  hope  or  joy 
in  a  future  ftate.  Their  hearts  and  treafures  are 
upon  this  earth,  upon  fenfual  pleafures,  or  vain 
amufements,  perhaps  of  philofophy  or  philology, 
purfued  to  pafs  the  time,  upon  honour  or  riches. 
And  indeed  there  are  the  fame  objeflions,  in  general, 
to  natural  religion  as  to  revealed,  and  no  ftronger 
evidences  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  hiftorical  and 
moral  evidences  for  the  general  truth  of  the  fcripturea^ 
which  thefe  perfons  deny,  are  more  convincing  and 
fatisfaflory  to  philofophical  as  well  as  to  vulgar 
capacities,  than  the  arguments  that  are  ufually 
brought  to  prove  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God, 
his  providence,  or  a  future  ftate :  not  but  that  thefe 
laft  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  fatisfy  an  earneft  and 
impartial  inquirer.   - 

If  now  there  really  be  a  God,  who  is  our  natural 
and  moral  governor,  and  who  experts,  that  we  fhould 
regard  him  as  fuch,  thofe  magiftrates  who  care  not 
to  have  him  in  their  thoughts,  to  fuffer  him  to 
interfere  in  their  fcheme  of  government,  yr^ho Jay  in 
their  hearts^  thr.-t  there  is  no  Gody  or  wiih  it,  or  even 
bid  open  defiance  to  him  (though  I  hope  and  believe 
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this  laft  is  not  often  the  cafe),  cannot  profper ;  but 
mud  bring  down  vengeance  upon  themfelves,  and 
the  wicked  nations  over  whom  they  prefide.  .  In 
like  manner,  if  God  has  fent  his  beloved  fon  Jefus 
Chrift  to  be  an  example  to  the  world,  to  die  for 
it,  and  to  govern  it,  it  cannot  be  an  indifferent 
thing  whether  we  attend  to  his  call  or  no.  The 
negleft  of  revealed  religion,  efpecially  in  perfons  of 
authority,  is  the  fame  thing  as  declaring  it  to  be 
falfej  for,  if  true,  the  neglefb  of  it  is,  as  one  may 
fay,  high  treafon  againft  the  majefty  of  heaven. 
He  that  honours  not  the  Son,  cannot  honour  the 
Father,  who  hath  fent  him  with  fufficient  creden- 
tials. And  accordingly,  if  we  confider  the  fecond 
pfalm  as  a  prophecy  relating  to  Chrift,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is,  thofe  kings  and  magiftrates,  who  rife  up 
againft  God  and  his  Chrift,  intending  to  ftiake  off  the 
reftraints  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  muft  expert 
to  be  broken  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  veffel.  Since 
they  will  not  kijs  the  Son,  and  rejoice  before  him  with 
reverence,  they  mutt  expe6l,  that  he  will  rule  over  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  if  there 
were  no  fatisfaftory  evidence  for  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  ftill  it  is  the  intereft  of  princes  and  govern- 
ors to  improve  that  which  there  is  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage. The  happinefs  of  their  people,  their  own 
intereft  with  them,  their  power,  their  fafety,  their 
all,  depend  upon  it.  Neither  is  this  any  intricate, 
far  fetched,  or  doubtful  pofition,  but  a  truth  which 
lies  upon  the  furface  of  things,  which|(  is  evident  at 
firft  fight,  and  undeniable  after  the  ftioft  thorough 
examination.  So  that  for  governors  to  render  re- 
ligion contempdble  in  the  eyes  of  their  fubjefts, 
by  example  or  infinuation,  and  much  more  by  di- 
redly  ridiculing  or  vilifying  it,  is  manifeft  infatua- 
tion; it  is  feeing  without  perceiving,  and  hearing 
without  underftanding,    through   the  groffnefs  and 
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carnality  of  their  hearts.  And  it  may  be  part  of 
the  infatuation  pred idled  to  come  upon  the  wicked 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  For  then  the  wick- 
ed Jhall  do  wickedly y  and  none  of  the  wicked  Jhall  un~ 
derjland. 

Religion  is  often  faid  by  unbelievers,  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  wife  law-givers,  and  artful  politi- 
cians, in  order  to  keep  the  vicious  and  head-ftiong 
multitude  in  awe.  How  little  does  the  pradlice  of 
the  prefent  times  fuitwith  this  !  The  adminiftrators 
of  public  affairs  in  the  prefent  times  are  not  even 
wife  or  artful  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion, handed  down  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  and 
which  they  certainly  did  not  invent ;  but  endeavour 
to  explode  it  at  the  manifeft  hazard  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  them.  For  mankind  can  never  be  kept  in 
fubjeflion  to  government,  but  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  another  world ;  nay,  the  exprefs  precepts, 
promifes,  and  threatenings  of  the  gofpel  are  requifite 
for  this  purpofe.  The  unwritten  law  of  nature  is 
too  pliable,  too  fubtle,  and  too  feeble  j  a  difhonefl 
heart  can  eafily  explain  it,  or  its  motives,  away ; 
and  violent  paflions  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  heard ; 
whereas  the  precepts  of  revealed  religion  are  abfolute 
and  exprefs,  and  its  motives  alarming  to  the  higheft 
degree,  where  the  fcriptures  are  received  and  con- 
fidered,  in  any  meafure,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  philofophy  and  morality 
was  not  indeed  equal  to  ours  j  but  we  may  have 
a  fufficient  Ipecimen  from  thence,  how  little  very 
good  doctrines,  when  taught  without  authority,  are 
able  to  check  the  growing  corruption  of  man- 
kind. Had  not  chriftianity  intervened  at  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  a  ftop  to  the 
career  of  vice,  the  whole  body  politic  of  the  civili- 
zed nations  of  that  empire  mull  have  been  diflblved 
from  the  mere  wickednefs  and  corruption  of  its  le- 
veral  parts.     And  much  rather  may  the  fame  come 

upon 
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upon  us,  if  after  fuch  light  and  evidence  we  caft  off 
the  reftraints  and  motives  of  revealed  rehgion. 

I  would  not  be  underflood  to  fpeak  here  to  thofe 
alone,  who  are  legally  the  governors  of  the  nations 
oi  chriftendom^  i,  e.  who  have  a  particular  legiflative 
or  executive  power  vefled  in  them  by  the  conftitu- 
tions  or  cuftoms  of  their  refpeftive  countries;  but 
alfo  to  all  fuch  as  by  their  eminence  in  any  way, 
their  learning,  their  tides,  their  riches,  &c.  draw 
the  world  after  them.  And  it  feems  requifite  to  re- 
mind the  two  learned  profcfTions  of  law  and  phyfic, 
that  though  they  are  no  ways  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  evidence  for  religion,  unlefs  they  have  examined 
it  carefully,  i.  e.  with  the  fame  attention  and  impar- 
tiality, as  they  would  do  a  matter  of  law  or  phy- 
fic, where  it  is  their  intereft  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment (in  which  cafe  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
they  will  determine  for  it) ;  yet  the  illiterate  part  of 
mankind  will  eafily  catch  the  infection  from  them 
on  account  of  their  general,  confufed  reputation  of 
being  learned,  and  by  means  of  the  plaufible  ways 
of  haranguing  and  defcanting  upon  topics,  to  which 
they  are  formed  by  their  educations  and  profeffions. 
And  thus,  whether  they  attend  to  it  or  no,  they  be- 
come the  feducers  of  mankind,  and  rocks  of  offence 
to  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  load  themfelves  with 
the  guilt  of  other  men's  fins.  This  caution  is  fo 
much  the  more  necefTary,  as  it  is  common  for 
young  itudents  in  thefe  profefTions  to  lift  themfelves 
on  the  fide  of  irreligion,  and  become  nominal  infi- 
dels of  courfe,  and  from  fafhion,  as  it  were;  and 
without  pretending,  as  indeed  there  could  be  no  rea- 
fonable  pretence,  to  have  examined  into  the  merits 
of  the  caufe.  Which  blind  and  implicit  faith  in 
the  blind,  in  one  does  not  know  what  or  whom, 
would  be  mofl  unaccountable  in  thofe  who  profefs 
infidelity,  were  it  not,  that  this  is  in  every  other 
inflance  a  contradiction  to  itfelf,  and  mu(t  be  lb,  on 
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account  of  the   wilful   infatuation    from    which    ic 
arifes. 

I  will  now  fhew  briefly  how  the  prevalence  of  in- 
fidelity increafes,  and  is  increafed  by,  the  other  evils 
here  mentioned.  That  it  opens  a  door  to  lewd- 
nefs,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  -,  and  indeed  the 
ftri6lnefs  and  purity  of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  this 
refpeft,  is  probably  the  chief  thing,  which  makes 
vicious  men  firfl  fear  and  hate,  and  then  vilify  and 
oppofe  it.  The  unwritten  law  of  nature  cannot  fix 
precife  bounds  to  the  commerce  between  the  fexes. 
This  is  too  wide  a  field,  as  I  have  obferved  above ; 
and  yet  it  highly  approves  of  chaftity  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  If  therefore  men  reje(5t  only  re- 
vealed religion,  great  libertinifm  mufl  enfuej  but 
if  they  rejed  natural  alfo,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  we  can  exped  nothing  but  the  mofl  abandoned 
difTolutenefs. 

As  to  felf-intereft,  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe 
who  have  no  hopes  in  futurity,  no  piety  towards 
God,  and  confequently  no  folid  or  extenfive  bene- 
volence towards  men,  cannot  but  be  engroffed  by 
the  mofl  fordid  and  groveling  kind,  that  which  refls 
in  prefent  pofTelTions  and  enjoyments.  And,  con- 
verfely,  when  fuch  a  felf-interefl  has  taken  root,  they 
mufl  be  averfe  to  religion,  becaufe  it  opens  diflant 
and  ungrateful  views  to  them,  and  inculcates  the 
pure  and  difintercfled  love  of  God,  and  their  neigh- 
bour; to  them  an  enthufiaflic  and  impolTible 
project. 

In  like  manner  infidelity  mufl  difpofe  men  to  Ihake 
off  the  yoke  of  authority,  to  unbounded  licentioul- 
nefs ;  and  reciprocally  is  itfelf  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  every  degree  of  licentioufnefs.  Thofe 
who  do  not  regard  the  fupreme  authority,  can  be 
little  expe(fted  to  regard  any  of  his  vicegerents;  thofe 
who  do  not  fear  God,  will  not  honour  the  king.  If 
the  infatuation  of  princes  was  not  of  the  deepefl  kind, 

they 
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they  could  not  but  fee,  that  they  hold  their  domini- 
ons entirely  by  the  real  chriftianity,  that  is  left  amongft 
US}  and  that,  if  they  do  fucceed  in  taking  away  this 
foundation,  or  weakening  it  much  farther,  their  go- 
vernments muft  fall,  like  houfes  built  upon  fand. 
Befides  the  great  influence  which  chriftianity  has  to 
make  men  humble  and  obedient,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  our  anceftors  have  fo  interwoven  it  with  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eurofei  that  they  muft 
ftand  or  fall  together.  Chriftianity  is  the  cement  of 
the  buildings. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  infidelity  of  the  laity 
muft  have  an  ill  efTed  in  refpe£t  of  the  clergy.  Many 
of  thefe  muft  be  the  fons  of  infidels,  thruft  into  the 
church  by  their  parents  for  fubfiftence,  or  with  a 
view  to  great  honours  and  profits  j  and  muft  carry 
with  them  a  deep  tinfture  of  the  corruption  and  in- 
fidelity, which  they  imbibed  in  their  infancy  and 
youth.  And  it  is  not  lefs  evident,  that  the  worldly- 
mindednefs  and  negled  of  duty  in  the  clergy  is  a  great 
fcandal  to  religion,  and  caufe  of  infidelity ;  the 
chief  probably  after  the  impatience  of  reftraint  in 
refpedt  of  chaftity  in  the  laity.  It  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered, that  unbelieving  magiftrates  will  have  little 
regard  to  the  piety  of  the  perfons,  whom  they  pro- 
m.ote  to  the  higheft  ftations  of  the  church,  but  rather 
to  their  flattery,  fubferviency,  and  apparent  political 
ufefulnefs. 

Laftly,  As  to  the  perverted  education  of  youth, 
atheifm  and  infidelity  are  both  the  caufe  and  effed 
of  this  in  fo  obvious  a  manner,  that  it  feems  fuper- 
fluous  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

The  lewdnefs  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  as 
a  fecond  caufe  of  the  future  diiTolution  of  thefe 
weftern  kingdoms,  is  now  rifen  to  fuch  a  height, 
as  almoft  to  threaten  utter  confufion.  Men  glory  in 
their  fhame,  and  publicly  avow  what  in  former  ages 
was  induftrioufly  concealed.  Princes  are  juftly  charge- 
able 
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able  with  a  great  part  of  this  public  guilt.  Their 
courts  will  imitate  them,  in  what  is  bad  at  leaft; 
and  be  led  on  thereby  from  one  degree  of  Ihameleff- 
nefs  to  another.  The  evil  increafes  gradually  ^  for 
neither  courts,  nor  private  perfons,  become  quite 
profligate  at  once ;  and  this  may  make  fome  almoft 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  prefent  times  are  not 
worfe  than  the  preceding.  The  fins  of  this  kind  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  joined  with  idolatry  in  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  and  made  the  types  thereof.  So 
that  the  open  and  avowed  practice  of  them  is  an 
open  renunciation  of  our  allegiance  to  God  and 
Chriftj  and,  agreeably  to  this,  is,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above,  the  principal  caufe  why  fo  many 
perfons  rejed  revealed  religion.  But  if  we  renounce 
our  allegiance  and  covenant,  we  can  be  no  longer 
under  the  proteflion  of  God. 

The  grofs  felf-intereft,  which  is  now  the  principal 
motive  in  moft  marriages  in  high  life,  is  both  a 
caufe  and  confequence  of  this  libertinifm.  The 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  great  contempt,  in 
which  marriage  is  held,  and  which  almoft  threatens 
promifcuous  concubinage  among  the  higher  ranks, 
and  the  profeffed  unbelievers. 

As  to  the  clergy,  if  they  negledt  to  admonifh 
princes  and  great  men  through  fear,  and  fervile  in- 
tereft,  a  great  part  of  the  national  guilt  will  lie  at 
their  doors;  and,  if  they  become,  in  general,  in- 
fedled  with  this  vice  (which  indeed  is  not  the  cafe 
now;  but  may  perhaps  hereafter,  as  all  things  grow 
worfe),  it  will  foon  be  the  entire  fubverfion  of  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  church  government ;  however  certain 
it  be,  that  the  church  of  thofe,  who  worjhip  God  in 
fpirity  and  in  truths  will  prevail  againft  the  gates  of 
hell. 

The  third  great  evil  likely  to  haften  our  ruin  is 
the  felf  intereft,  which  prevails  fo  much  amongft 
thofe,  to  whom  the  adminiftracion  of  public  affairs 
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is  committed.  It  feems  that  bodies  politic  are  in  tliis 
particular,  as  in  many  others,  analogous  to  indivi- 
duals, that  they  grow  more  felfifli,  as  they  decline. 

As  things  now  are,  one  can  Icarce  expeft,  that, 
in  any  impending  danger,  thofe  who  have  in  their 
power  to  lave  a  falling  (late,  v;ill  attempt  it,  iiniefs 
there  be  fome  profped  of  gain  to  themfelves.  And, 
while  they  barter  and  call  about  for  the  greateft  ad- 
vantages to  themfelves,  the  evil  will  become  paffc 
remedy.  Whether  or  no  it  be  pofTible  to  adminifter 
public  affairs  upon  upright  and  generous  principles, 
after  fo  much  corruption  has  already  taken  place, 
may  perhaps  be  juftly  quellioned.  However,  if  it 
cannot  be  now,  miiich  lefs  can  it  be  hereafter  -,  and 
if  this  evil  increafes  much  more  in  this  country,  there 
is  reafon  to  fear,  that  an  independent  populace  may 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  overfet  the  ftate.  The 
\s  heels  of  government  are  already  clogged  fo  much, 
tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  tranfact  the  common  neceffary 
affairs,  and  almoft  impoffible  to  m,ake  a  good 
law. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  inferiors  of  all  ranks,  which 
is  the  fourth  great  .evil,  runs  higher  in  this  country 
perhaps,  than  in  any  odier.  However,  the  infedlion 
will  probably  fpread.  The  inferiors  in  other  coun- 
tries cannoc  but  envy  and  imitate  thofe  in  this ; 
and  that  more  and  more  every  day,  as  all  mu- 
tual intercourfes  are  enlarged.  The  felf-intereft  juft 
fpoken  of  contributes  greatly  to  this  evil,  the  in- 
folence  of  the  populace  againft  one  party  of  their 
fuperiors  being  fupported,  and  even  encouraged,  by 
the  otlier,  from  interefled  views  of  difplacing  their 
oppofites.  Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  laity 
of  high  rank,  by  ridiculing  and  infulting  their  fu- 
periors in  the  church,  have  had  a  great  fliare  in 
introducing  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  difobedience,  and 
contempt  of  authority,  amongfb  the  inferior  orders, 
in  this  nation. 

Vol.  II.  G  g  The 
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The  wicked  and  notorioufly  falfe  calumnies,  which 
are  fpread  about  concerning  the  royal  fannily  by 
the  difaffefted  party  in  this  country,  may  be 
ranked  under  this  evil.  Thofe  w'ho  fcruple  to  take 
the  oaths  required  by  the  prefent  government,  ought 
at  leaft  to  ieek  the  peace  of  the  country,  where  they 
live  in  peace,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
pofieffions.  However,  the  crime  of  fuch  as  take 
the  oaths,  and  ftill  vilify,  is  much  greater,  and  one 
of  the  higheft  offences  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
divine  Majefty. 

That  worldly-mindednefs,  and  negleft  of  duty, 
in  the  clergy,  mud  haften  our  ruin,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Thele  are  the  Jalt  of  the  earthy  and  the  light 
of  the  "iVorld.  If  they  lofe  their  favour,  the  whole 
nation,  where  this  happens,  will  be  converted  into 
one  putrid  mafs ;  if  their  light  become  darknefs,  the 
whole  body  politic  muft  be  dark  alfo.  The  dege- 
neracy of  the  court  of  Romey  and  fecular  bifhops 
abroad,  are  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned.  They 
almoft  ceafe  to  give  offence,  as  they  fcarce  pretend 
to  any  fun6tion  or  authority,  befides  what  is  tempo- 
ral. Yet  ftiil  there  is  great  mockery  of  God  in  their 
external  pomp,  and  profanation  of  facred  titles ; 
which,  fooner  or  later,  will  bring  ddwn  vengeance 
upon  them.  And  as  the  court  of  Rome  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  great  apoftafy  and  corruption  of  the 
chriftian  church,  and  feems  evidently  marked  out 
in  various  places  of  the  fcriptures,  the  fevereft  judg- 
ments are  probably  referved  for  her. 

But  I  rather  choofe  to  fpeak  to  what  falls  under 
the  obfervation  of  all  ferious,  attentive  perfons  in 
this  kingdom.  The  fuperior  clergy  are,  in  general, 
ambitious,  and  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  riches ;  flat- 
terers of  the  great,  and  fubfervient  to  party  intereft; 
negligent  of  their  own  immediate  charges,  and  alfo 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  their  immediate  charges. 
The  inferior  clergy  imitate  their  fuperiors,   and,   in 

general. 
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general,  take  little  more  care  of  their  pariflies,  than 
barely  what  is  neceflary  to  avoid  the  cenfure  of  the 
law.  And  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  are,  in  general, 
either  ignorant;  or,  if  they  do  apply,  it  is  rather 
to  profane  learning,  to  philofophical  or  political 
matters,  than  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  of  the 
oriental  languages,  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical 
authors,  and  of  the  writings  of  devout  men  in  dif^ 
ferent  ages  of  the  church.  I  fay  this  is,  in  general, 
the  cafe,  /.  e.  far  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of 
all  ranks  in  this  kingdom  are  of  this  kind.  But 
there  are  fome  of  a  quite  different  character,  men 
eminent  for  piety,  facred  learning,  and  the  faithful 
dlfcharge  of  their  duty,  and  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  mourn  in  fecret  for  the  crying  fins  of  this 
and  other  nations.  The  clergy,  in  general,  are  alfo 
far  more  free  from  open  and  grofs  vices,  than  any 
other  denomination  of  men  amongft  us,  phyficians, 
lawyers,  merchants,  foldiers,  65c.  However,  this 
may  be  otherwife  hereafter.  For  it  is  faid,  that  in 
fome  foreign  countries  the  fuperior  clergy,  in  others 
the  inferior,  are  as  corrupt  and  abandoned,  or  more 
fo,  than  any  other  order  of  men.  The  clergy  in 
this  kingdom  feem  to  be  what  one  might  expert 
from  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  influences  that 
affed  them.  But  then,  if  we  make  this  candid  allow- 
ance for  them,  we  muft  alfo  make  it  for  perfons  in 
the  high  ranks  of  life,  for  their  infidelity,  lewdnefs, 
and  fordid  felf- inter  ell.  And  though  it  becomes  an 
humble,  charitable,  and  impartial  man,  to  make  all 
thefe  allowances;  yet  he  cannot  but  fee,  that  the 
judgments  of  God  are  ready  to  fall  upon  us  all  for 
thefe  things ;  and  that  they  may  fall  firft,  and  with 
the  greateft  weight,  upon  thofe,  who,  having  the 
higheft:  office  committed  to  them  in  the  fpiritual  king- 
dom of  Chrift,  negleft  it,  and  are  become  mere  mer- 
chants of  the  earthy  and  fief  her  dsy  that  feed  them- 
felveSi  and  not  their  flocks. 

G  g  2  Hov,' 
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How  greatly  might  the  face  of  things  be  changed 
in  this  kingdom,  were  any  number  of  the  fuperior, 
or  even  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  begin  to  difcharge 
their  refpeftive  funftions  with  true  chriftian  zeal, 
courage,  and  fidelity!  The  earneftnefs  of  fome 
might  awaken  and  excite  others,  and  the  whole 
lump  be  leavened.  At  lead,  we  might  hope  to 
delay  or  alleviate  the  miferies,  that  threaten  us. 
Why  are  not  all  the  poor  taught  to  read  the  Bible, 
all  inftrufted  in  the  church  catechifm,  fo  as  to  have 
fuch  principles  of  religion  early  inftilled  into  them, 
as  would  enable  them  to  take  delight  in,  and  to 
profit  by,  the  Bible,  and  pradical  books  of  reli- 
gion ?  Why  are  not  all  the  fick  vifited,  the  feeble- 
minded comforted,  the  unruly  warned  ?  And  why 
do  not  minifters  go  about,  thus  doing  good,  and 
feeking  out  thofe  who  want  their  afiiftance  ?  Why 
do  not  the  fuperior  clergy  inquire  into  thefe  things, 
punifh  and  difcourage  all  negligent  parifh  minifters, 
reward  and  promote  thofe  that  are  pious  and  dili- 
gent ?  Let  thofe  worthy  clergymen,  who  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  their  own  order,  inform  the  public 
what  is  practicable  and  fitting  to  be  done  in  thefe 
things.  I  can  only  deliver  general  remarks,  fuch  as 
occur  to  a  by-ftander. 

There  are  great  complaints  made  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  methodifts,  and,  I  believe,  not  with- 
out realbn.  The  furefl  means  to  check  thefe  irregu- 
larities is,  for  the  clergy  to  learn  from  the  metho- 
difts what  is  good  in  them,  to  adopt  their  zeal,  and 
concern  for  loft  fouls :  this  would  foon  unite  all 
that  are  truly  good  amongft  the  methodifts  to  the 
clergy,  and  difarm  fuch  as  are  otherwife.  And  if 
the  methodifts  will  hearken  to  one,  who  means  fin- 
cerely  well  to  all  parties,  let  me  entreat  them  to  reve- 
rence their  fuperiors,  to  avoid  fpiritual  felfifhnefs, 
and  zeal  for  pardcular  phrafes  and  tenets,  and  not 
to  fow  divifions  in  pariihes  and  families,    but  to  be 

peace- 
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peace-makers,  as  they  hope  to  be  called  the  children 
of  God.  The  whole  world  will  never  be  converted, 
but  by  thofe  who  are  of  a  truly  catholic  fpirit.  Let 
me  entreat  all  parties,  as  a  fincere  friend  and  lover 
of  all,  not  to  be  offended  with  the  great,  perhaps 
unjuftifiable  freedom,  which  I  iiave  ufed,  but  to 
lay  to  heart  the  charges  here  brought,  to  examine 
how  far  they  are  true,  and  reform  wherever  they 
are  found  to  be  fo. 

If  the  ftate  of  things  in  this  and  other  nations  be, 
in  any  meafure,  what  I   have  above  defcribed,  it  is 
no  wonder,    that   the    education    of  youth    lliould 
be  grofsly  perverted  and  corrupted,    fo  that  one  may 
juflly  fear,  that  every  fubfequent  generation  will  ex- 
ceed that  which   went  before  it  in  degeneracy  and 
wickednefs,   till  fuch  time  as  the  great  tribulation 
come.      Vicious   parents  cannot  be  fenfible  of  the 
importance  and  necefllty  of  a  good  and  religious  edu- 
cation, in  order  to  make  their  children  happy.    They 
muft  corrupt  them  not  only  by  their  examples,  but 
by  many  other  ways,  diredt  as  well  as  indiredt.     As 
infidelity  now  fpreads  amongft  the  female  fex,  who 
have  the  care  of  both  fexes  during  their  infancy,   it 
is  to  be  feared,   that  many  children  will  want  the 
very  elements  of  religion  ;    be  quite  flrangers  to  the 
fcriptures,  except  as  they  fometimes  hear  them  ridi- 
culed i  and  be  favages  as  to  the  internal  man,  as  to 
their  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  behaviour ; 
and  be  diftinguifhed  from  them  chiefly  by  the  feeble 
reftraints  of  external  politenefs  and  decorum.     It  is 
evident   from   comm.on   obfervation,    and   more   ih 
from  the  foregoing   theory,    that  children    may   be 
formed  and  moulded  as  we  pleafe.     When  therefore 
they  prove  vicious  and  miferable,  the  guilt  lies  at 
our  doors,  as  well  as  theirs ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  wlio  educates  a  fon,  or  a  daughter,  in  tlie  ways 
of  piety  and  virtue,   confers  the  higheft  obligation 
both  upon  his  child,  and  upon  the  rifing  generation ; 
G  g  3  and 
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and  may  be  the  inftrumentof  falvation,  temporal  and 
eternal,  to  multitudes. 

There  are  two  things  here,  which  deferve  more 
particular  attention,  viz.  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  of  princes. 

As  to  the  firft,  one  cannot  but  wonder,  how  it 
is  poffible  for  the  many  ferious  and  judicious  clergy- 
men, who  have  the  care  of  youth  in  public  fchools 
and  univerfities,  to  be  lb  negligent  of  the  principal 
point,  their  moral  and  religious  behaviour ;  and  that 
efpecially  as  the  regulation  of  this  would  make  all 
other  parts  of  education  go  on  with  fo  much  more 
eafe  and  fuccefs :  how  fchool-mafters  can  ftill  perfift 
in  teaching  lewd  poets  after  the  remonftrances  of  pious 
men  againft  this  pradice,  and  the  evident  ill  confe- 
qucnces:  how  the  tutors  in  the  univerfides  can  per- 
mit fuch  open  debauchery,  as  is  often  praftifed  there: 
and  ho^y  facred  learning,  which  furely  is  the  chief 
thing  for  fcholars  intended  for  the  chriftian  miniftry, 
can  be  allowed  fo  fmall  a  fliare  of  time  and  pains, 
both  in  fchools,  and  in  the  univerfities.  But,  as  I 
faid  before  of  the  clergy  in  general,  let  thofe  fchool- 
mafters  and  tutors,  who  have  religion  at  heart, 
fpeak  fully  to  this  point.  I  fliall  fubmit  my  own, 
judgment,  in  both  cafes,  entirely  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  pious  men,  that  are  converfant  in  thefe 
things. 

As  to  the  education  of  princes,  the  cafe  is  every 
thing  but  defperate ;  fo  that  one  could  fcarce  think 
of  mentioning  it,  were  it  not  for  the  great  change 
in  the  face  of  things,  which  would  immediately  en- 
fue,  if  but  fo  much  as  one  fovereign  prince  would 
fet  afide  all  fclf-regards,  and  devote  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  fervice  of 
mankind.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  intimate,  that 
princes  are  worfe  than  other  men,  proper  allowances 
being  made,  On  the  contrary,  I  fuppofe  they  are 
juft  the  fame.     And  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
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to  the  greateft  candour,  and  compaflion  from 
their  fubjeds,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties and  temptations,  with  which  they  are  befet, 
as  well  as  to  the  moft  profound  reverence,  and  en- 
tire obedience. 

Thefe  are  my  real  and  earned  ientlments  upon 
thefe  points.  It  would  be  great  rafhnefs  to  fix  a 
time  for  the  breaking  of  the  ftorm  that  hangs  over 
our  heads,  as  it  is  blindnefs  and  infatuation  not  to  fee 
it  •,  not  to  be  aware,  that  it  may  break.  And  yet 
this  infatuation  has  always  attended  all  falling  Hates. 
The  kingdoms  of  Jiidah  and  Jfrael^  which  are  the 
types  of  all  the  reft,  were  thus  infatuated.  It  may 
be,  that  the  prophecies  concerning  Edom^  Moab^ 
Amnion,  Tyre,  E.gypi,  &c.  will  become  applicable  to 
particular  kingdoms  before  their  fall,  and  warn  the 
good  to  flee  out  of  them.  And  chrijlendom^  in  ge- 
neral, fcems  ready  to  afTume  to  itfelf  the  place  and 
lot  of  the  jezvs,  after  they  had  rejected  their  MeiTiah 
the  faviour  of  the  world.  Lee  no  one  deceive  him- 
felf  or  others.  The  prefent  circumftances  of  the 
world  are  extraordinary  and  critical,  beyond  what 
has  ever  yet  happened.  If  we  refufe  to  let  Chrift 
reign  over  us,  as  our  redeemer  and  faviour,  wc 
muft  be  {lain  before  his  face,  as  enemies,  at  his 
fecond  comino;. 
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